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PREFACE 


Thk author makes no apology for adding to the 
numerous grammar text-books that are on the market. 
Most of them are so obstinate in their refusal to take 
any notice of the more enlightened modern outlook 
upon grammar and the teaching of it that they are 
positively vicious compilations, making an unnecessary 
addition to the already heavy burden of the Indian 
schoolboy, who has to grapple with the notorious 
difficulties of a complex language. Most of these 
wretched books are mere booksellers' ventures and 
avowedly mere compilations from grammars now 
hopelessly out of date. 

Grammar, according to the old ideas, was a set of 
rules, dealing with form rather than function, ortho- 
graphic rather than phonetic, supposed to be binding 
on all would he correct writers. Reaction against the 
old formal grammar went so far that gramn)ar teaching 
practically disappeared from many elementary schools 
in England, with the lamentable result that pupils 
failed U) realise that there were any laws of language. 
To end this anarchy grammar was brought back : but 
better aims and methods in grammar teaching have 
appeared. It has been recognised that English is a 
living, not a dead, language ; that the sentence, not 
the word, is the unit of speech : that grammar is con- 
cerned with the functions of words, phrases, and clauses, 
as much as with their forms ; and that, so far as it is 
concerned with form, sounds are of more importance 
than spelling ithe former being very badly represented 
by the latter). 

Thus conceived, grammar may be made a profitable 
and an interesting study, and indeed a knowledge of 
the principles of sentence structure is “vital to all 
linguistic study” (Report on the Teaching of English, 
p. 278, Mr. J. E. Barton). As Professor Wyld has said> 
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“The study of English Grammar is really a preparation 
for the careful and intelligent study of language.” 

Apart from all this there is one point on which the 
compilers might have made their compilations more 
up to date with a little trouble had they cared. About 
15 years ago a Joint Committee on Grammatical Termi- 
nology (including representatives from various Teachers^ 
Associations and other learned societies) framed a 
“simplified and consistent scheme of grammatical nomen- 
clature." The value of uniformity was so evident that 
the recommendations met with general acceptance, and 
in 1921 were supported by the Committee on the 
Teaching of English appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education. I have therefore adopted what 
has now become the authorized terminology ; but for 
the convenience of the older teachers I have included 
within square lirackets the older names to which they 
have been accustomed. The latter, however, should 
not be taught ; and I hope that a new edition will soon 
appear without them. 

Phonetic methods have been so persistently neglect- 
ed in this country that unfortunately the time is not 
ripe for this Grammar to be given the thorough-going 
phonological basis that it should have : and I have 
been reluctantly forced to consider exi)ediency and 
admit compromises in this matter. Vet I liope tliat 
pupils will be led to realize something of the considera- 
ble phonetic uniformity that is disguised by our imperfect 
spelling system. 

Guidance on punctuation is given fron. tlie earliest 
stage. If teachers and pupils will r>bserve and remember 
this, many of the difficulties which, through neglect 
of an important subject, are experienced at a later 
stage will, I hope, disappear. 

Accidence and syntax are not kept in separate 
divisions ; but form is treated with constant reference 
to function. Modern speech is taken as the basis ; 
obsolete and poetical expressions, if they are quoted 
at all, being definitely painted out as such. Thus pupils, 
will be guarded against one of their greatest pitfalls. 
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Part I deals with the Simple Sentence and outlines 
the general functions of the Parts of Speech. This 
should be mastered before the pupil proceeds further, 
no matter at what age or stage he takes up the book- 
Until he is well grounded in this, and has learnt to 
understand what work is done by the various parts of 
a simple sentence, it is useless for him to go on to the 
niceties of accidence and the subdivisions of nouns, 
pronouns, adverbs, etc. The absurdity of making a 
pupil learn all the different kinds of nouns, with their 
plural forms, and the even greater intricacies of the 
pronoun, with its gender and case-forms, etc., before 
he comes to the verb, must be evident to every 
intelligent teacher. Nothing is more likely to reduce 
boys to the level of parrots. Piven the most advanced 
should be taken through part I, even if it is only by 
way of revision. 'Phey will certainly profit by the work, 
and will probably gain a clearer understanding of 
something tliat they have not yet grasped with any 
certainty. 

The first time a definition appears it is not always 
intended to be pedantically exact and complete ; but 
it is enough for the needs of that particular stage. A 
definition is not of great importance at any stage, and it 
is notorious that some terms, e. g.^ object^ have never yet 
been ade(juately defined. 

Without going to pedantic extremes (which would 
only waste the time of boys who know something of the 
grammar of their own language), the method is in 
general inductive, Phe pupil is intended to start by 
observing examples of parts of speech in use in actual 
sentences. Then when their function is explained, he 
may be allowed to learn definition, and will be better 
able to understand their meaning. It is useless to let a 
boy start by learning lists of names and definitions which 
mean nothing to him. 

The order of the chapters in Part II, has been care- 
fully planned to help the Itainer to grasp what is 
commonly not understood at all ; and fullness and 
clearness of explanation, not cryptic conciseness has 
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been the aim. 'Fhe summaries in chapters 34 — 36 are 
given on the old plan, so that the pupil will thus get 
both points of view. 

Whether chapters xvii — xviii are taken before Part II 
must be left to the discretion of the teacher. Beginners 
may omit these on a first reading : but if they do so, 
they will have to read them before reading chapter xxxi, 
on Relatives. It is, however, advisable to let even 
beginners realise that a clause, as well as a phrase, may 
he used instead of a simple adjective or adverb or noun ; 
and to avoid even easy complex sentences is an un- 
natural and unnecessary restriction that would tend to 
cramp a boy in his use of language. At leas^t a general 
understanding, therefore, of this part is recommended for 
the first reading. Certain paragraphs marked with stars 
in this and in other parts may well be omitted on a first 
reading. 


Krishnagar, \ 
Jist. March, 1^26. J 


E. SMITH. 
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PART I 

Analysis of the Simple Sentence - The Parts 
of Speech in Outline. 

CHAi'TER I 

THE SENTENCE-SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

§ 1. Whenever we speak in order to ex- 
press oitr thoughts and let another person know 
"what we are thinking, we generally use groups of 
■words called sentences. 

1. The baby is sleeping. 

2. Lions roar. 

3. The boys have been bathing. 

4. Her i)en is broken. 

Groups of words like these, which express 
■our meaning fully, are sentences. 

Dki imtion. — A group of words chosen and 
arranged so as to convey a com[)lete meaning is 
called a sentence. 

§ 2. If we take out the words (1) The 
baby, (2) roar, (3) been bathing, (4) her pen, 
from the sentences above and let them stand 
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alone, they may perhaps suggest some ideas, 
but they do not give full expression to our mean- 
ing ; they are not complete sentences. Nothing 
is said about the baby ; we are not told what 
animals roar, or who have been bathing, or what 
has happened to the pen. 

Whenever we speak in order to convey 
our ideas to someone else we must have 

(d) something to speak about, and 
(b) something to say about it. 

If you say “The baby is sleeping”, you are 
speaking about the baby ; and what you say 
about the baby is that it “is sleeping.” These 
words taken together give sense or meaning ; 
they express the ideas or thoughts that you have. 
If they are taken separately, they do not give 
full expression to the thought that you wish to 
convey to someone else. 

Definition. — The word or group of words 
which denotes the person or thing or place of 
which we are speaking is called the subject of 
the sentence. 

The word or grouj) of words by which we 
.say something about a person, thing, or place is 
called the predicate. 

Every .sentence must have these two parts — 
a subject and a predicate. 

3. Punctuation. IWery sentence begins 
with a capital letter and ends with a full .stop 
or its equivalent. In speaking, .sentences, are 
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separated from each other by pauses. In writing, 
these pauses are represented by stops. 

Exercise i 

Pick out the subjects of the following sentences : — 

I. A merchant was selling rice. 2. Cows like grass. 3. Bees 
make honey. 4. A holy man was praying. . 5. That boy is 
noisy. 6. Calcutta is a large city. 

Exercise 2 

Pick out the predicates of the following sentences : — 

I . Kama is playing. 2. His father is working. 

3. His sister is crying. 4. Hari has been running. 

5. The dogs barked. 6. Snakes bite. 

^ 4. Sometimes it may appear that a sen- 
tence has no subject or no predicate ; and 
sentences may in fact have; only two words or 
even only one This is becau.se the .subject or the 
predicate is sometimes so well understood that it 
is not neces.sary to express it. 

If a teacher is giving an order to a boy, and 
says “Run” or “Run away”, it is clear that the 
subject “You’' is understood. If a baby, who has 
hardly learnt to talk, is pointing or even only 
looking at a tlower and .says “Pretty”, we know 
that the meaning is “That is pretty”. Similarly a 
small child may be eating a .sweetmeat and simply 
say “Nice”. In these cases the .subject is implied 
or understood. 

Again, an infant on seeing his father enter a 
room may simply .say “ Daddy ”. Some such 
predicate as “has come' is understood or implied. 
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In the everyday expression “Thank you”, the 
subject “I” is understood. In fact, there is no 
sentence that has not both subject and predicate. 
If either is not expressed it is understood or 
implied. 

§ 5. The order of words is also of im[)or- 
tance. Such a grouping of words as “ Been boys 
have the bathing” conveys no clear meaning 
and does not make a sentence. The right order 
of words depends partly on the nature of the 
whole sentence ; for there are more kinds than 
one. 


CHAPTER II 
KINDS OF SENTENCIC . 

Nearly all the sentences that we have studied 
so far have been statements. Sentences, how- 
ever, are also used to ask questions, to give com- 
mands, to express wishes, etc. 

§ 6. The chief kinds of sentences are : — 

(i) St.atemknts — [Declaratory or Assertive 

•Sentences] — You have a large house. 

Order. In a prose .statement the subject is 
placed before the predicate, usually at the begin- 
ning of the .sentence. 
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Punctuation, The end of a statement- 
sentence is marked by a full stop or period. 

(2) OuESTioNs — [Interrogative Sentences] — Have 

you a large house ? Where do you live ? 

Order. Questions are usually distinguished 
from statements by having words in a different 
(^rder. The subject often comes after the pre- 
dicate or part of it'^'; e.g. you comes after have 
in the first example, and in the second example 
VO//, the subject, comes after //r>, which is part of 
of the predicate do live. Sometimes a special 
interrogative* word like I/o7(\ 7ch\\ ichcrc, ivhcn^ 
7c/nc/h is used at the beginning of a ejuestion. 

l^unctuation. At the end of a question- 
sentence a “Question-mark’’ (?) is usually written 
instead of a full stoj). (In speech, questions are 
uttered with a different tone or pitch of voice.) 

(3) Desires, including — 

(^/) Commands [Imperative Sentences] : 
Spell that word again. (Subject, 
you understood) 

{h) Entreaties : 

Please pardon me. 

(e) Wishes [Optative Sentences] : 

God save the king. May you have 
good fortune. 

Order, Sometimes the predicate or part of 
it comes be! ore the subject; e.g. “Long live the 
king’] “How gladly ivonld I !“ 

Aftei studying tlie Verb in Vart 11 the pupil will see that when 
the predicate is formed by a compound tense of a verb, the auxiliary 
verb precedes the subject in a question. 
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{PunctuatioiL An exclamation mark is some- 
times, but not necessarily, used after a wish ; 
‘‘God save the king !”) 

(4) Exclamations [Exclamatory Sentences] : 

How beautiful she is ! And what strength 
she has ! 

The purpose of an exclamation is usually 
to express a sudden feeling. 

Order, These sentences usually begiji with 
exclamatory words like Hou\ what, etc. (These 
words are also used to introduce questions.) 

Ihinctuation, An exclamation is usually 
written with an exclamation mark (!) after it 
instead of a full stop. 

Exercise 3 

What kinds of sentences are the following ? Place the 
right stop at the end of each. i. What a shame it is 2. Is 
your father here 3. May you never be poor 4. V'oii must 
not go 5. Have you been playing 6. Do not forget 7. Let 
us go home 8. How wqak you are 

ISXERCISE 4 

Write out three examples each of Statements, Questions, 
Desires, and Exclamations, giving the correct punctuation. 
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THE SUBJECT- WORD OR NOUN. 

§ 7. TTie Subject-Word. The complete sub- 
ject of a sentence often consists of several words, 
but there is usually one principal word in it which 
is absolutely necessary, and this is called the 
subject word. In the sentence ‘‘The reignin^^ 
King of England is named George V^’, the com- 
plete subject is ‘‘The reigning King of England’’ 
the subject-word is ‘‘King’’. Without the word 
^‘King” the sentence would give no meaning; 
but, although the other words grouped round it 
tell us something more about the King, they are 
not absolutely necessary ; whereas we could not 
do without. the word “King’\ which is a kind of 
head-word. 

Exercise 5 

Pick out the subject-words in the following sentences : — 

I. Lazy boys will never succeed. 2. Those white cows 
belong to us. 3. The house by the river is ours. 5, Swim- 
ming in the river is pleasant. 6. Dishonesty never pays. 

§ 8. The subject-word of a sentence is usually 
the name of some thing or some person or place; 
that is to say, it is a “name-word Words that 
are thus used to name things, persons, or places 
are called nouns. 

Definition. — A noun is a word that is used 
as the name of a thing, person, or place. 
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In the sentences above in baby, lions, boys,, 
pen are all nouns. In the sentences 
Calcutta is not very far away. 

Bengal is large and fertile. 

Hari is not feeling well. 

Mr. Brown has not come to-day. 

Calcutta, Bengal, Hart, Mr. Brown, are all 
nouns. They are used to name some person or 
place. 


Exercisk 6 

Pick out the nouns in the following sentences : — 

I. Bombay is very far away. 2. Those babies are very 
unhealthy. 3. Home is always dear to us. 4. Cows and 
oxen are very useful. 5. Rama is ill to-day. 6. The Ganges 
is considered holy. 7. Exercise is good for us all, 8. That 
white house is very large. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE .ADJECTIVE. 

§ 9 . VVe have seen that the complete subject 
of a sentence may contain other words besides the 
head- word or subject- word, which is a noun. 

1. The big boys have been bathing. 

2. The new chair is broken, 

3. Lazy students will not pass the examin- 

ation. 
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4. That cow is ill. 

5. Th, ‘ce kings were present at the funeral. 

6. The whole village was destroyed. 

The italicised words, big^ nciv, lazy, in the first 
three sentences tell us something more about the 
hoys^ the chair ^ and certain students. They tell 
us ivliich or what kind of boys have been bathing, 
'ivhich chair has been broken, which or what kind 
r;/ students will fail In sentence 4 the word that 
points out which cow is ill. In sentences 5 and 6 
the words three and whole tell us lunv many kings 
were present and lunv much of the village was 
destroyed. 

These italicised words describe .he persons- 
or things denoted by the subject-word and so 
make the subject more complete. We want to 
know not only tlie name of a thing, what it is,, 
but also {i) what it is like, or {ii) which of various 
things of the same name is meant, or {iii) how 
many of such things there are, or {iv^ how mucli 
of the thing there is. So we require describing- 
words or defining-words to give us fuller and 
more exact knowledge of the person or thing 
about which the statement is made. Such words 
are called adjectives. 

§ 10 . Adjectives tell us what quality is 
possessed by some person or thing ; and so adjec- 
tives are said to “qualify'^ nouns (or the meaning 
of nouns). In the sentence “Good boys will 
be rewarded^', the noun boys is qualified by the 
adjective good. 
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In the sentence “The big boys have^ been 
bathing”, we do not mean that all the boys have 
been bathing, but only some of them, namely, 
those who are big. Thus the meaning of the 
noun is ‘‘limited” by the adjective btg, which 
tells us which of the boys are meant, i.e., boys of 
what kind. So adjectives are also said to “limit” 
the meaning of nouns. 

§ 11. Similarly the application of a name is 
“limited” (a) by such words as t/n's, that, tJicsc^ 
Jhosc, pointing out 'which particular things out of 
many are referred to in the sentence, and (i5>) by- 
numerals and by words like some, enough, much, 
little, all, which tell how many or how much of 
the things or thing we mean. 

These boys may go out to play. 

There is little water in the river now. 

12. Definition. — An adjective is a word 
-used in order to describe or distinguish or state 
the quantity (or number) of what is denoted by 
a noun. 

Order. An adjective used in this way {i.e., as 
an epithet) is usually placed before the noun 
which it qualifies. 

xj 13. Another way of describing an adjective 
is that it gives information in reply to one of such 
questions as the following : which ? of what 
kind ? how much ? how many ? 

Which boys have been bathing ? (Answer — 
“the big boys.”) 
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It is to be noticed that these words {which^ 
etc.), which are used along with nouns at the 
beginning of questions are themselves adjectives. 

Exercise 7 

(a) Pick out the adjectives in the following sentences. 
(b) What words do they qualify ? What do they tell 

or what questions do they answer? (i) The express train will 
start soon. (2) All boys must obey their parents. (3) This 
old horse will soon die. (4) Clever boys like reading. 
(5) Three friends were travelling together. (6) Few girls 
can drive a motor. 


Exercise 8 

Add suitable adjectives to the nouns in the following 

sentences : i. A dog ought to be shot. 2. boys 

are rarely happy. 3. sum is not easy. 4. boys always 

do well in examinations 5. men never become rich. 

5 — — men are always respected. 


CHAPTER V 

THE ARTICLES. 

§ 14. There are certain small words, a, an, 
the, which occur very frequently before nouns or 
before the adjectives which precede nouns. 

I have a bicycle, but it is an old one. 

The use of the word a or an usually shows 
that the noun which it precedes names one thing 
of its kind, but not necessarily any one particular 
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or definite thing, and not one that has already 
been mentioned. It does not matter which thing 
of that kind. 

If I say 

The bicycle has been stolen 

the use of the word the shows that 1 am referring 
to some particular or definite bicycle, which has 
perhaps already been mentioned, not simply to 
any bicycle. The same word the may be used 
with reference to two or more particular things : 

The bicycles have been stolen. 

In general, a or an is used only with names 
of things that can be counted, while the is used 
both with these and with other nouns — the 
water in the wcll^ the lightness of air, the sky. 

These words are called articles The, which 
refers to some definite thing or things, is called 
the definite article ; a or an, referring to no 
particular thing of a kind, is called the indefinite 
article. 

A is used before a word beginning 
with a consonant sound ; an before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel sound. Words like useful, 
European, united, ewe, usual, uniform, are 
regarded as beginning with a consonant sound 
( = y) and are preceded by a. 

Some words are spelt with an h that is not 
pronounced ; these begin with a vowel sound and 
are of course preceded by aai — an hour, an 
honour, an heir. If the h is pronounced it is 
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preceded by a — a herb^ a humble man, [Some 
authorities consider that an should be written 
before h in an unaccented syllable — an historian 
but a history ; an hereditary disease^ but a 
heritage 

§ 15. It will be seen that an article is really 
a kind of adjective. It qualifies a noun, and 
indicates whether there is one thing, or whether 
it is some definite thing or merely any one (no 
matter which) of that kind of thing ; but it is 
an adjective of a special kind, and so it is conve- 
nient to give it a separate name. Other uses of 
the article will be mentioned later. 

Exercisk 9 

Put the correct form of the indefinite article before : — 
anna, rupee, university, hundred, uproar, unit, hour, yard, 
havildar, yoke, helmet, honest, heir, humble. 

Exercise 10 

Fill up the blanks in the following sentences with suitable 
articles : i. I have never been in — railway train. 2, My 
father took — anna out of his pocket. After a minute he 
gave— anna to — coolie. — coolie was very pleased. 3. My 
father has bought— new coat. — tailor charged him ten rupees. 
He gave— tailor — ten rupee note. — coat was a good one. 

4. My uncle gave me — umbrella. It has — yellow handle. 

5. — magistrate was pleased with — honesty of — man. 
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THE PREDICATE— THE VERB. 

16 . The predicate, as we have seen, is the 
part of the sentence which makes the statement 
about something, or asks the question, etc. ; 
that is to say, it is the part which expresses the 
speaker’s thought about the thing denoted by the 
subject of the sentence. It is the “saying’’ 
part of the sentence, just as the subject is the 
“naming” part. 

The full or complete predicate may consist 
of two or more words .• — 

The boy tan quickly. 

'I'he horse jumped across the stream 
easily- 

Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

Hari is learning his lessons. 

But, just as in the complete subject the 
subject-word is the most important part, so in the 
full predicate there is a chief part — the simple 
predicate — without which no sentence could be 
made ; raft, jumped^ went, is learning. 

There may be only one word, or two or three 
or four, in the simple predicate ; but it may be 
regarded as equivalent to one word. This very 
important and indeed necessary word may be 
called “the saying word”, i.c., 'Hhc word’’ or verb 
of the sentence. 
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§ 17. Ran, jumped, went — without these 
important ‘saying words’ or verbs there could be 
no statement. The following words simply tell 
us something more about the running, the 
jumping, the going ; the sentence would give 
some sort of sense without them, though not the 
speaker’s full meaning. 

In the first three cases, the verb consists of 
only one word and is called simple in form. 
Often the verb itself consists of a group of two 
or more words, like is learning. It is then 
called compound in form. 

Hari is sleeping. 

The boys hai'e been bathing. 

The horse will jump. 

§ 18. Definition.— A verb is a word by 
which a statement is made about some person 
or thing. It tells us what is done by or done 
to the person or thing that is denoted by the 
subject of its sentence, or what it is 

A verb expresses (a) the doing of some 
action ; and the action may be a mental action : 

A mother always loves her baby, 
or (b) a condition or state of being ; 

He is living still. He is aliv.e. 
or (c) simple being or existence : 

There are animals on the island. 

Order. In a statement the predicate usually 
comes after the subject, except in such sentences 
as There was a rat in the room. 

There was nothing in the box. 
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. ^ 19. In questions, desires, etc., the verb 
•does not make a statement, but asks a question, 
•or expresses a desire. 

Uds the boy come ? 

Lon^ live the king. 

Go home. 

The order of the words is different in these 
sentences. 

In exclamations the verb may be merely 
understood : 

What a fine horse ! (What a fine horse 
that is !) 

Oh ! the pity of it ! (How great is the 
pity of it l) 

In fact, while in general we may say that a 
verb is necessary for every sentence, we must 
remember that sometimes the^ verb may be 
understood or implied. 

The more, the merrier. ( The more there 
are, the merrier they will be.) 

A horse, a horse ! My kingdom for a horse ! 
(I want a horse. I will give my kingdom ) 

Water i water t (Bring water.) 

Exercise ii 

(a) Pick out the verbs in the following sentences, and 
(b) say whether each is simple or compound. 

(i) Rama is writing a letter. (2) He writes every week to 
his sister. (3) Hari went to Calcutta. (4) He will return 
bn Monday. (5) Did he go by the mail train ? (6) The 

cock crows every morning. (7) The boys were pltiying 
cricket. (8) The dog is barking. 



CHAPTER VII 


VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION— 

THE COMPLEMENT. 

§ 20. Some predicates, c.g,, those expressing- 
the state or condition of something, contain a 
verb which, taken by itself, does - not seem to 
give full or complete meaning. 

He is alive. 

He hccmnc stronger. 

The girl seemed unconscious. 

If we simply said He is, he became^ the girl 
seemed, the meaning would not be complete and 
we should not have a full predicate. In order to 
make the predicate complete we need other words 
like alive, stronger, uneonseioiis. Such verbs by 
themselves do not express action or existence or 
condition, and so predicate nothing, and are not 
“verbs of full meaning”. They are hardly more 
than joining words, and are called verbs of 
incomplete predication, and the added word, or 
group of words, is called the complement or the 
completion of the predicate. 

Note i. Such verbs, which have really little or no mean- 
ing of their own, were sometimes called copulative, because 
they joined or coupled the subject with the complement or 
word describing it. In these sentences the predicate 
contains another word as well as the verb, and it is this 
other Wi)rd that is the important part of the predicate. 

Note 2 . Such verbs of incomplete predication as 7vas 
?nade in “He was made happy” have been called factitive. This 
name is unnecessary. So perha[)s is copulative.’’^ 

* The discorilinuancc of both terms is recommeuded by the 
Committee on Termiiiolo^v^ 
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§ 21. Most frequently, as in the examples 
given above, the predicate is completed by an 
adjective, and such an adjective is said to be used 
predicatively or to be a predicative adjective. 
The predicate may, however, be completed by a 
noun used predicatively : 

That big man is a thief. 

Alfred was, made king. 

King William was called the Conqueror. 

My brother will become a doctor. 

He lived a hermit. 

A predicative noun or predicative adjective 

is a noun or adjective which is a part of a predi- 
cate-group stating what the person or thing 
named by the subject is declared to be, become, 
seem, or be called. 

Order. A predicative noun or a predicative 
adjective is usually placed after the verb of in- 
complete predication. 

l^.B. Adjectives used along with nouns in 
the way previously described in § 9 are said to be 

epithets or epithet adjectives [or sometimes 
attributes, or used attributively]. 

Other examples of adjectives and nouns used 
predicatively are -—fa) The judge grew angry. 
You will feel comfortable. The accused man 
was found guilty. He looked unhappy, 
(b) The man was a scoundrel. Rama was 
appointed captain. Hari became an engineer. 
My cousin proved a rival. 
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Exercise 13 

State which of the following adjectives are used predica- 
lively and which are used as eipthets : — i. The sick man soon 
felt better. 2. The best player will be made captain. 3. The 
wretched boy fell ill. 4. The eldest son was crowned king, 
5. Only clever students can become doctors. 

Exercise 13 

Supply suitable complements to the following verbs of 
incomplete predication ; if possible a noun and an adjective 

to each (in separate sentences) : — i. The man seemed . 2. 

The wounded man looked . 3. Very few lawyers become 

. 4. This house is . 


CHAPTER VIII 

TRANSITIVE VERBS— THE OBJECT. 

§ 22. In sentences like “My father zs sleep- 
“Dogs bark'\ “The bell %vill ying\ each of 
the verbs with its subject makes a complete state- 
ment But there are many groups of words like 

1. The batsman hit 

2. The thief stole 

3. The soldier will kill 

where the verb does not by itself make up a 
complete predication, but requires some word like 
(1) the hall, (2) zny moneys (3) his enemy, to 
denote the thing that is affected by the action 
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expressed by the verb, i.e., the thing to which 
the action is directed. In other words the verb 
requires an object to make the sentence complete. 

Definition. — The word or group of words 
denoting that to which the action of the verb is 
directed is called the object. 

The object is most often the name of some- 
thing, i.e., a noun ; or rather we should say that 
it contains a noun, for the noun may have an 
adjective (epithet) attached to it. But, as we 
shall see, it may consist of other words ecjuivalent 
to a noun. 

The object is said to be goi’enied by the 
verb. 

Order. The object generally follows the 
verb in the sentence. 

Exercise 14 

In which of the following sentences can you find an 
object? What is it ? (i) My uncle told a story. (z) My 
brother did not help my sister. (3) My mother was cooking 
our food. (4) The patient became very ill. (5) I do not know 
Rama’s brother. (6) We shall see an aeroplane. (7) I like 
swimming. (8) I have hurt my leg. 

§ 23 . When the meaning of a verb i.s not 
complete unless it has an object denoting what 
is affected by its action, the verb is said to be used 
transitively, because the action does not stop 
with the doer, but passes over to an object. 
When a verb does not need an object to make 
its meaning complete it is said to be used 
intransitively. When a verb is intransitive, only 
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the doer of the action is concerned — the action 
stops with him ; when it is transitive, there 
is not only a doer, but also some other person 
or thing affected by the action. 

In sentences like 

My father ts sleeping. 

Dogs hark. 

The girls were lattghing, 
we find an intransitive use of the verb. 

In sentences like 

The donkey kicked the child. 

The servant moved the chair. 

He opened the door. 

The heat of the sun ivill 7)ielt the ice, 
the verb is used transitively, governing an object. 

We should not. however, try to group verbs 
into two classes, saying that some are transitive 
and others intransitive, for many verbs are used 
both transitively and intransitively. For exam- 
ple, in the following sentences : — 

That donkey kicks. 

The baby is kicking on his bed. 

The blind man was moving about the 
room. 

The door opened. 

The ice will melt, 
the verb is used intransitively. 

It is therefore better to say that a verb is 
used transitively or intransitively rather than that 
it is transitive or intransitive. There may be 
some verbs which are always intransitive, e.g.. 
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come, fall, lie, sit, rise ; and some that are 
always transitive, e.g. make, raise ; but in 
general all that we can say is that certain verbs 
are nsually or normally transitive {c. g., take) 
or normally intransitive {c.g., laugh, die, sleep). 

[Note. — A n adequate definition of the object is not possible at this 
stage.] 

Exercise 15 

Say which pf the follpwing verbs are used transitively and 
which intransitively: — (i) You must buy a new book. (2) My 
ball fell down the stairs. (3) The crows are sitting in the tree, 
(4) I have lost a rupee. (5) You do not work well. 
(6) Perhaps you do not like work (7) We ate fish and rice. 
(8) Hens lay eggs. (9) I lay on my bed. (10) I shall 
become a pleader. 


Exercise 16 

State the objects of the transitive verbs in the last exercise. 


CHAPTER IX 

ANALYSIS IN DETAIL. 

§ 24 . We thus find that while (i) in some 
sentences the predicate is simple, (ii) in others 
it is compound and is not complete without some 
other word or group of words, forming either 
a complement or {h) an object. The com- 
plement may be either a noun or an adjective 
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used predicatively ; and the noun which forms 
the object may have an epithet adjective attached 
to it. The predicate group as well as the subject 
group may now therefore be analysed in greater 
detail, as below. Analysis means dividing up a 
sentence into its parts : the subject and its en- 
largement, the predicate, object, complement, etc. 


GROUP-ANALYSIS. 


Subject-Group 

Predicate- Group 

The oldest boy 

was appointed captain. 

Two servants 

lifted the big box. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS. 


Pre ok: ATR- Group 

Suk.ie(;t-Gkoijp j " ' “ ' ~ 

1 Simple Predicate : Co?npletlon of Predicate 

Subject- '"0 “uhl’e®"* i Verb ^ Object (with 

i oSet) i Knlargemeut) 

Complement 
(Predicative 
adj. or noun) 

The boy oldest | was appointed | 

Servants two 1 lifted j the big box. 

captain. 


Exercise 17 

Analyse in detail i—Ci) Six men were pulling the cart. (2) 
The wounded man appeared better. (3) I’wo boys will be 
made monitors. (^) Bengali lawyers are very clever. (5) A 
man-eating tiger killed several villagers. 







CHAPTER X 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 

§ 25. In such a sentence as 

I gave the man an anna. 

there seem to be two objects, An anna is clearly 
an object, for it denotes what I gave ; but the 
man is also affected by my giving. An anna 
is called the direct object ; the man is called the 

indirect object. 

We may also express the same meaning in a 
different way ; 

I gave an anna to the man. 
using for the indirect object a phrase or group of 
words, to the man. If there is any difficulty in 
distinguishing the indirect from the direct object 
it will often be helpful to do this. If one of the 
objects can be replaced by a phrase beginning 
with to, that is the indirect object. Similarly 
instead of 

Bring the gentleman a chair 
we may say 

Bring a chair for the gentleman. 

The verbs with which indirect objects are 
used may generally be classed as verbs of giving-, 
e.g., “He dealt me a blow’’, ‘ He paid me a 
rupee.” Even in expressions like “He owed 
me three rupees and promised me one to-day”, 
“He offered the man an orange’’, the idea of 
giving is present ; for if we owe anything, this 
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means that we ought to give it ; if we promise 
anything, we say that we will give it. 

Order, The indirect object usually precedes 
the direct object, c, ^^He gave me a rupee^’* 

but if it takes the form of a phrase, the phrase 

usually follows the direct object, ^‘He gave a 
rupee to the man”, unless there are several direct 
objects. 

§ 26 . In analysis it is necessary, if there are 
two objects, to state which one is the indirect 
object. There is no harm in writing down the 
direct object under its full name, but it is not 

always necessary. An object that is not speci- 

fically called indirect will be assumed to be a 
direct object. 

The object, whether direct or indirect, can, of 
course, have an adjective attached to it as an 
enlargement or limitation, just as the subject can. 

This may be separately stated in the case of 
the direct object, though it is not necessary ; it is 
not advisable in the case of the indirect object. 

Analvsis : — 

(1) H e gave the lame man a new rupee. 

(2) He dealt me a cruel blow. 


Sjbject. 

Simple 

predicate. 

Direct 

object. 

Enlarge- 
ment of 
object. 

Indirect 

object. 

He 

He 

gave 

j dealt 

! 

a rupee 

a blow 

new 

j cruel 

1 j 

the lame man 

me 


2 
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Exkrcise i8 

Analyse the following sentences, pointing out the direct 
object, its enlargement (if any), and the indirect object : — 
,( r) He ihowed me a new book. (2) A servant offered her a 
dirty chair. (3) The rajah has a magnificent palace. (4) The 
merchant sold much furniture to the rajah. 


CHAPTER XI 
ADVERBS. 

§ 27 . Examine the following sentences : — 

(1) Abdul is coming. 

(2) Abdul is coming soon. 

(3) Abdul is coming quickly. 

(4; Abdul is coming here. 

In the first sentence we have only the bare state- 
ment that Abdul is coming; but from the others 
we get to know more about his coming : — 
(2) when he is coming, (3) how he is coming, 

(4) where he is coming. The information is 
given by a word (soon, quickly, or here) being 
added to or put along with the verb. This word 
makes the meaning of the verb clearer and more 
definite, i.e., limits it or modifies it. and so 
enlarges our knowledge of the action expressed by 
the verb, just as an adjective enlarges and makes 
clearer the meaning of a noun. The words 
which are added to verbs to limit, qualify, or 
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modify their meaning and make it clearer are 
called adverbs. 

There are more ways of working than one. 
A man may work well or badljy merrily or 
sulkily^ quickly or slowly^ always or sometimes 
or never. All these words are' adverbs which 
limit, qualify, or modify the meaning of the verb 
work. They show in what way or when the 
man works. In other words we may say that 
adverbs answer the questions, How ? Where ? 
or When ?. 


Exercise 19 

(a) Pick out the adverbs from the following sentences ; 
(Jb) say whether they tell how, when, or where something 
happens ; and [c) point out what verbs they modify. 

(i) Rama works hard. (2) My father is taking medicine 
daily. (3) The cat is lying there. (4) The time is passing 
quickly now. ' (5) This beggar always sits here. (6) An 
honest man works cheerfully. (7) Abdul ate his food 
quickly. (8) The birds are singing merrily. 

^ 28 , Examine these sentences : — 

(1) His answer was right. 

(2) His answer was nearly right. 

(3) His answer was quite right. 

(4) His answer was not right. 

In the first sentence we merely have the plain 
statement that the answer was right. In the 
second and third sentences our ideas as to the 
being right are modified or qualified by the words 
nearly and quite. They tell us how far, i e.^ 
in what degree, the answer was right. Similarly 
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the Statement in the fourth sentence is modified 
by the word not. These words too are adverbs. 
In these sentences they are taken alonjj with the 
{jredicace, was right (which consists of a verb 
with an adjective used predicatively), and so 
differ little, if at all, from the adverbs previously 
discussed. 

§ 29. Some adverbs, however, may be used 
not only with adjectives used, predicatively, as 
here, but also with epithet adjectives^ such as are 
attached to the subject or object. 

Vcr\ heavy loads cannot be carried. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

He stole nearly twenty rupees. 

A completely dark room is necessary. 

KxKRCISK 20 

Pick out the adverbs from the following sentences, and 
say what words they modify : (i) He was very angry. (2) I 

am rather tired. (3) The horse was almost dead. (4) This 
is too heavy. (5) That very small boy must be moie careful. 
(6) Hari was nearly first in the race. 

^ 30. Go very quickly. 

In this sentence what part of speech is 
quickly an adverb. What work does very 
do ? It modifies quickly, telling us how quickly 
the person is to go. VVe see therefore that an 
abverb may also modify another adverb. 

Rama ought to play less roughly. 

Hari plays quite well. 

You kicked the ball too hard. 
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**[The work of an adverb is sometimes done 
by a phrase or group of words : e.g ^ "He jumped 
over the stream'':^ and this adverbial phrase as 
a whole may be modified by another adverb : 

“He jumped almost over the stream/] 

§ v31. Definition. — We may now define an 
adverb more completely as a word that is added 
to a verb, adjective, or other adverb, or an 
adverbial phrase, to modify or qualify its 
meaning/^" 

Its work is to make clearer and more definite 
the ideas conveyed by the verb, adjective, or ad- 
verb, or by some combinations of these words. 

It is often said that adverbs are words that 
give the answers to the questions asked by means 
of the words ? Whcn't Whtrc'^, 11% ? 

117/^// are you going ? (Answer : ‘I am 
■going //o7u/’) 

Where are you going ? (Answer : 'M 
am going there 

These question-asking words are themselves 
adverbs. They are called interrogative adverbs. 

The word how may also be used in a question to 
modify (^?) an adjective, or (h) another adverb, 
as well as a verb. 

{(if) How big is your brother ^ (x-^ns. 

‘'He is very big/’) 

* Notk. It sonietimc'H seems as if an adverb (jaalides a noun; 
''Mr. Datta was (juite a poet", "He was filmost a "cnius". Jiut in eacii 
ease tlie adverb is perlnips better taken as modifying the whole 
predicate, wiiicli is '‘was a poet", “was a geniiib". [Similarly in “He 
swam nearly across the channel" the adverb nearly modifies the whole 
adverbial phrase "across the channel," not merely the preposition 
aerossO^ 
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How much rice do you want ? 

(J)) How often does he come ? 

How long will he stay ? 

Order. An adverb is usually placed just 
after the verb that it modifies, c.g,, ‘ Rama is 
running quickly but just before the adjective 
or other adverb that it modifies, “Hari is 

very good”, ''‘very clever boys get prizes’’^ 
‘‘Abdul is running rather too slowly.” 

An adverb, however, is sometimes placed be- 
fore the verb, e.g\, “He always reads in the 
evening’^ especially when there are two adverbs, 
c.g,^ “He alivays rises early^\ Hard and fast 
rules cannot be given ; the pupil must observe 
the practice of good modern English writers and 
learn by experience. 

When a verb is compound in form the adverb 
is often placed between the two parts ; e.g.^ “He 
was always reading”. 

Interrogative or question-asking adverbs are 
placed at the beginning of the sentence. 


ANALYSIS. 


SttBJEC’T-GROUI' 

Prkdk ATE- Group 

Snbject- 

word. 

. 

Enlargement 
of Subject. 

Verb 

Completion 
of Predicate 

Object 

Extension of 
Predicate 

Bojs 

very clever 

get 


prizes 


Abdul 


is running 



rather too 
slowly. 

Ilari 


iB 

1 

very good 
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Exercise 2 1 

Pick out the adverbs from the following sentences, and say 
what words they modify, and what parts of speech those words 
are ; — (i) The stream is flowing very swiftly, (2) I can easily 
climb that tree. <3) You will never pass the matriculation. 
(4) You must carry those things very carefully. (5) He rarely 
conies here now. (6) This cloth is nearly white. (7) I have 
already saved almost eighty rupees. (8) A very bad man is 
seldom happy. (9) You must read more carefully. (10) 
Abdul was an extremely good boy. (ii) The boy recited rather 
too quickly. { 12 ) The most intelligent student will receive a 
prize. 


Exercise 22 

Analyse sentences i, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11 in Exercise 21. 


CHAPTER XII 

PRONOUNS. 

32 . ‘‘.A man fell into a pit. The man was 

hurt, and the man could not get out. But some- 
one helped the man, and the man was taken away 
in a carnaye,” 

The meaning of this sentence is quite clear ; 
but we feel that it is clumsily expressed when 
the noun is repeated. Therefore we put another 
word instead of the noun to do its work. 

''He was hurt, and he could not get out. But 
someone helped him, and he was taken away...” 
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These words that are 7/set:/ instead of no/t ns 
are called pronouns. 

33. /, /nc\ 7cu% 7/s stand for the speaker or 

speakers, (and others with him or them) ; and are 
called pronouns of the first person. 

Yo7i is used of the person or persons spoken 
id ; and is called a pronoun of the second person. 

Hi\ /lini, she, her, it, they, them are pronouns 
used to stand for some person or things or persons 
or things, that have already been spoken of ; i.e , 
pronouns of the third person. 

Although a pronoun only points out ivit/iout 
a person or thing, it sometimes tells us 
more than a name itself would. The use of the 
pronoun I shows that the person indicated is the 
person who is speaking. The person^s name, 
however, would not do this ; as in the sentence, 
Hari is reading a book’’. There, on the other 
hand, we should assume that Hari is the person 
spoken of. 

The use of 7ce shows that at least one of 
the persons indicated is the speaker. One of the 
players in a football team, for example, might say 
*‘we have won ” ; by 7i': meaning himself and the 
others in the team with him. Again, if they all 
spoke together they would say lac. 

You shows that the person or persons indi- 
cated are being addressed. 

[ Sometimes zve denotes the speaker and the 
person spoken to ; e. /f., *‘Yoli and I are men ; we 
must wait till the women and children have 
gone.’’] 
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If Hari, the first person, is speaking to Rama, 
the second person, he says ; will meet you’’; 
/standing for Hari, the first person, the speaker; 
yon for Rama, the second person, who is ad- 
dressed. If he is speaking about a third person, 
Abdul, after having mentioned him once by 
name, as in the sentence “1 had a letter from 
Abdul yesterday ’, he would go on to say : “He 
will meet me to-day’’; he standing for the name 
of the third person, Abdul. 

Pronouns like these, which are used instead 
of the name (a) of the speaker or speakers, (b) of 
the person or persons addressed, or (c) of the 
persons or things spoken about, are called personal 
pronouns. 

§ 34. A pronoun, being used instead of a 
noun, may be either the subject or the object of a 

sentence ; but different forms are used. /, he^ 

sh(\ they are the forms used for the sub- 
ject ; me, him, her, iis^ them^ are used for the 

object. Y(m and it may be either subject or 
object. 

[Pronouns may also be used predicatively, 
just as nouns are ; e,g.^ “1 did not see the thief. 
Are you he ; ‘Who is there ? It is 

35. Amongst other pronouns are : — 

(a) this^ that, these^ thnse^ pointing out whieh 
of certain things previously mentioned is or are 
meant. (Demonstrative Pronouns). These words 
may be used, as we have seen, along with nouns, 
t c., as adjectives ; eg,, “This book is good.” 
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But they are also used without nouns as in the 
sentences : — 

You must do this. 

That is an aeroplane. 

Dogs, cats, squirrels — these were always 
welcome. 

1 have brought a bicycle and a pony. 
Do you want this or that f 

When one of them is thus used instead of a 
noun, it is a pronoun. 

(b) Who, ivhom, which, what, used at the 
beginning of questions to refer to the unknown 
person or things of whom or of which the question 
is asked — Interrogative Pronouns. 

(1) Who is that man t 

(2) What shall 1 do ? 

(3) Which of them wili you have } 

The answer to these questions will often be 
given by means of a pronoun, ‘'He is a Pathan”, 
“You must do this", “I will have this”. 

N.B. Which used along with a noun 
(“which book’') and not instead of a noun (as 
above. No. 3) is an adjective. ■ 

§ 36 . Dehnition. — Pronouns are words 
which refer to or indicate things (or persons) 
without naming them. They are commonly used 
instead of nouns. 

Their chief use is to prevent the needless 
repetition of nouns. 
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Exercise 23 

(a) Pick out the pronouns from the following sentences ; 
( 6 ) state the person of the personal pronouns ; and (c) give 
an answer to the questions asked, (i ) You are not a clever 
boy. (2) She is very ill (3) I do not like him. (4) The 
power of the pen is greater than that of the sword. (5; What 
is oxygen? (6) That boy is a good player. (7) I saw 
those men yesterday. I knew them at once. (8) Who 
are they ? 

Exercise 24 

Fill with suitable pronouns the blanks in the following 

sentences am sorry ; please forgive . (2) 

are innocent ; do not punish (3) I saw- ; was 

not learning his lessons. (4) shall send ? Shall 

send Abdul ? 


Exercise 25 

Analyse (a) sentences i, 2, 3, 6, in Exercise 23; {i) sen- 
tences 5 and 8. 

Supplementary Exercise. 

A boy, Rama, speaking to his teacher, says ‘7 could not 
do my lessons. Hari helped He is my brother.” The 
teacher replies must learn jour lessons well. He 

cannot help you every day. Show we your exercise, /will 
correct What persons or things are denoted by /, me^you 
h(y it ? 



CHAPTER XIII 
INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 37. In some sentences there are found 
words whieh do not form part of either the sub- 
ject or the predicate, but seem to stand by them- 
selves as exclamations. 

Alas ! they are all dead. 

Oh ! that hurts me. 

Hurrah ! we have won the match. 

What ! has he not returned ? 

The.se words, which are used to express 
feelings, usually sudden or intense, such as 
sorrow, pain, joy, surprise, or merely to attract 
attention, are called interjections. 

Punctuation. An interjection is usually 
followed by an exclamation mark (i). 



CHAPTER XIV 


PHRASES. 

A. Adjectival Phrases. 

^ 38. The house ^/le river is empty. 

The legs of the chairs are broken. 

The road to the town is muddy. 

The man /row Bombay has gone, 
boy with a fair face took my um- 
brella. 

In each of these sentences the words printed 
in italics seem to go closely together and form 
one group ; and when we ask what work in the 
sentence this group or combination of words does, 
we see that it does the work that is often done by 
a single word, namely, an adjective. The last 
sentence means very much the same as 
A fair boy took my umbrella. 

The group of words a fair face does the 

same kind of work as the single word fair, which 
is an adjective qualifying the noun boy. It tells 
us whufi boy is meant. Its work is adjectival. 

Definition. — A group of words which go 
closely together in this way and in combination 
do the work that is often done by one word is 
called a phrase if the group contains no subject 
and predicate of its own. 

N.B. A phrase is only a part of a sentence; 
it is not a sentence ,in itself, and cannot stand 
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alone. Sometimes a phra.se seems to stand by 
itself as the answer to a question ; e g-., “Where 
is Rama T' Answer ; “In the house.” But 
along with the phrase we understand some words 
from the question, e.g., “He is’’; so that the full 
reply would be, “(He is) in the house." 

§ 39. If the phrase is equivalent to an adjec- 
tive, i. does the. work of an adjective in the 
sentence, it is called an adjectival phrase. 

With a fair face . is a phrase or group of 
words which does the work of an adjective, 
describing the boy, and it is therefore an adjec- 
tival phrase. The phrase by the. river tells us 
which house is empty ; and similarly the phrases 
of the chairs, to the toxvn, qualify the nouns legs 
and road. AH these are adjectival phrases. 

In the sentences given above the adjectival 
phrases qualify the subject-word or noun, and 
form part of the complete subject ; but adjectival 
phrases may equally well qualify the object : — 

Do you know the boy with the fair face ? 
They have repaired the road to the town. 

B. Adverbial Phrases. 

§ 40. I have been swimming in the river. 

This train starts in a few minutes. 

It is going to Calcutta. 

We shall climb up the hill. 

I stayed there ybr many weeks. 

From these sentences we see that a phrase 
may do the work of an adverb, modifying a verb. 
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Such a phrase is an adverbial phrase. The 
phrase in the river tells us where the action of 
swimming took place ; the phrase in a few 
minutes tell us when the action of starting will 
take place. These phrases answer the questions, 
^'Wherc have you been swimming ''When will 
the train start ?”, which are asked by means of 
interrogative adverbs. 

An adverbial phrase like an adverb, may 
modify an adjective (especially when used pre- 
dicatively) : 

Quinine is good for fever. 

He looks very tired round the eyes, 

I am anxious about my brother. 
or an adverb (used as extension of the pfedicate) : 

He recited well on the ndiole. 

The words modified in these sentences are 
good^ tired^ anxious, well, (or is good ^ etc.) 


ANALYSIS. 


Subject 

word 

Enlarge- 
ment of 
Bubjoct 

Simple 

predicate 

Comple- 

ment 

Object 

Enlarge- 
ment of 
object 

Extension 

of 

Predicate 

Train 

!The hoase 

A boy 

They 

this 

by the 
river 

with a 
fair face 

starts 

is 

took 

have 

repaired 

empty 

umbrel la 

the road 

my 

to the 
town 

in a few 
minutes 
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Exercise 26 

Write out, in separate lists, the adjectival and adverbial 
phrases in the following sentences, and state what words they 
qualify or modify: i. The coolie was sitting in the garden. 
2. The man in the shop had no change in his pocket. 3. 
Rama is a boy of great ability. 4. A man with one arm was 
standing at the door. 5. There is a rat hiding behind the box. 
6. It will not be there in the morning. 7. A man of great 
wealth does not always live in a palace. 8. The gentlemen in 
the carriage are going to the station. 9. The chair near the 
window w'as brought from Calcutta. 

Exercise 27 

Pick out the adjectives and adverbs in the following 
sentences and replace them by phrases : — 

I. He does his work carefully. 2. He is a strong-willed 
man. 3. A very strong lion was standing there. 4. A very 
eminent statesman. 5 A barefooted beggar. 6. A one-eyed 
man. 7. The elephant advanced rapidly. 8. An armless man. 

Exercise 28 

Analyse sentences 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, in Exercise 26. 



CHAPTER XV 


PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 41. In all the phrases that we have exa- 
mined, whether adjectival or adverbial, we find 
nouns (or pronouns) ; but there are also certain 
other small words, by, of, to, with,fr(,m, near, in, 
up, for, about, on, used before the nouns. 

What is the work done in the sentence by 
each of these little words standing in front of the 
nouns ? It connects the noun with some other 
word in the sentence in order to show the relation 
in which the person or thing named by the noun 
stands to some other thing or to some event. 
In the sentence 

The pen is on the desk 

the word on tells us the relation between the pen 
and the box. The pen is not in the box, or 
under, or eiver, or near, or above, or beside the 
box, but on the box. Similarly in the sentence 
The train is going t) Calcutta 
the word to tells us the relation between Calcutta 
and the going of the train. The train is going, 
not through, or round, or f rom Calcutta, but to 
Calcutta. 

Such words placed before nouns, or words, 
like pronouns, equivalent to nouns, are called 
prepositions ; and they are said to govern the 
nouns or noun-equivalents that follow them. 

Definition. A preposition is a word used 
before a noun or»’ noun-equivalent to form an 
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adjectival or adverbial phrase. The preposition 
shows the relation between the person or thing 
denoted by the noun or noun-equivalent which 
Jt governs and the other thing (or attribute of a 
thing) or event denoted by the word which the 
phrase qualifies. 

§ 42 N,B Many words can be used either 
as adverbs or as prepositions (in a qualifying 
phrase) ; — 

Let us go inside, (adv.) 

Let us go inside the house, (prep.) 

If we are asked whether the word inside is an 
adverb or a preposition we must reply that it may 
be either ; we can only say which when we see 
what work it is doing in a sentence. 

Exercisk 

Pick out the prepositions in Exercise 26, and say what 
word is governed by each. 

Exercise 30 

Make up sentences in pairs in which the following words 
are used (a) as prepositions, (b) as adverbs. 

I. across. 2. over. 3. on. 

4. dovTn. 5. near. 6. before. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

A. Double and multiple sentences. 

§ 43. “The dog and the cat were fighting 

together.” The subject of this sentence is “the 

dog and the cat”. It consists oftwo nouns (deno- 
ting different things) which are joined together by 
the word and. The subject is then called double. 

Similarly the predicate may be double, i. e., 
may consist of two distinct verbs ; or the object 
may ci^nsist of two distinct nouns (or pronouns). 

(a) My uncle fell ill and died. 

(double pred.) 

The soldier fought and killed his 
enemy, (double pred.) 

fb) He desired death or victory. 

(double object.) 

The word, and or or, which connects the two 
parts of the double subject, predicate, etc., is 
called a conjunction. 

At present we may describe a conjunction 
merely as ‘a connecting word”, A more exact 
definition will be given later. 

§ 44. If the subject or predicate or object has 
more than two parts, it is called a multiple 
subject, predicEtte, object, etc. 

A lion, a fox. and a donkey once become 
friends. ' 
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He must take English, Sanskrit, History, 
and Geography. 

In these cases the conjunction and is placed 
only before the last of the series of words which 
are to be taken together. 

Punctuation. In writing we separate the 
vyords of the series by commas. In speech we 
pause between them. 

§ 45. “The ship sank, and all the sailors were 
drowned.” 

Here we have a pair of closely connected 
sentences, each of which is complete in itself. 
I'his is called a double sentence [Compound 
sentence.] Other examples are 

God made the country, and man made 
the town 

1 had some money, but it is all spent. 

He is rich, but he is not honest. 

In a double sentence there are two quite dis- 
tinct predications, as in the examples above. 
This is so even in 

He is rich, but not honest 
which is merely a shortened form of the last 
example given above, the subject and verb being 
understood. 

■** [We must not jump to the conclusion that every sen- 
tence which has two verbs joined h'jand is a double sentence ; 
for in such a sentence as 

The boys were dancing and jumping 
the two verbs refer to very much the same action and are to 
be taken closely together, making a double predicate in a 
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simple sentence, i.e,, a sentence which expresses a single 
thought. Similarly with 

He resumed and continued his former way of life. 

Most sentences with two verbs, however, are real double 
sentences. 

Again there is a double subject in such a sentence as 

Hari and Rama agreed on a trick ; 

but there is only one statement. The sentence, therefore, is 
simple and not double. Similarly in 

Two and three make five 

there is only one predication. Two and three must be taken 
as a double subject in a simple sentence 

It is, perhaps, not always easy to draw a hard and fast 
dividing line between a double sentence and a simple sentence 
with a double predicate. Sometimes the presence of other 
words, such as adverbs, or the repetition of the subject or 
object, will help in the decision. Compare 

1. (a^ My uncle fell ill and died. 

{h) My uncle fell and in a few days died. 

2. (a) The soldier fought and killed his enemy 

{J>) The soldier fought his enemy and soon killed 
him. 

I {h) and 2 {h) are clearly double sentences] 

Definition. — A double sentence consists of a 
pair of sentences of equal rank, each of which has 
a distinct predicate, expressed or understood, and 
is grammatically independent It is the expres- 
sion of two thoughts, and contains two statements, 
questions, or commands. (The two parts are 
put together in a double sentence because they 
are connected in thought.) 

A multiple sentence similarly consists of three 
or more sentences of equal rank, with distinct 
predicates, expressing three or more thoughts. 
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The following are examples of 
fdj Double sentences : 

The culprit gazed at me, but made no answen 
He can spare the money, for he is a rich man. 
Go into the house, and do your lessons. 

This man is British, but not that one. 

(In the last sentence the predicate ts British 
is implied.) 

(h) A multiple sentence : 

Some of the boys were reading at their desks, 
and some were playing in the school-room ; but 
others were outside in the playground. 

§ 46 . Punctuation. — The two parts of a 
compound sentence may be separated by a 
comma if 

(1) the connection is close, or 

(2) the subject is the same, especially if 

it is not repeated, or 

(3) the sentences are short, or 

(4) the conjunction and is used. 

e.g. “H e is a rich man. and can spare the money. 

A semi-colon is preferred when 

(1) the connection is not so close, or 

(2) there are different subjects, or 

( 3 ) the sentences are long, and 

(4) the sentences express a contrast (the 

conjunction hut being used), or 

(5) no conjunction is used. 

e.g., “ We censure the chiefs of the army for not 
yielding to the popular opinion ; but we cannot 
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censure Milton for wishing to change that 
opinion” 

*'To err is human ; to forgive, divine.” 

Only rough and general rules can be sug- 
gested ; but if two or three conditions are com- 
bined there can be little doubt. In the sentence 

‘‘The little cottage at the top of the hill 
was too small for the ploughman’s family ; 
the stately mansion in the valley could have 
held with ease three or four families.’’ 
at least four of the conditions above are fulfill- 
ed, and so a semi-colon is undoubtedly right. 

Exercise 31 

Construct three double sentences, using different conjunc- 
tions, and one double sentence without a conjunction. 

B. Co-ordinate sentences and co-ordinating 
conjunctions. 

§ 47. The chief point to remember about 
double (and multiple) sentences is that the two 
(or more) parts are of equal rank. Sometimes 
both of two verbs are predicates to the same 
subject : 

My uncle searched all the rooms care- 
fully, and soon found the letter, 
and sometimes each of the two sentences stands 
by itself, i c-, is independent and does not depend 
on or need the other : 

My uncle soon went home; then w'e 
searched for the letter. 
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In either case the two parts are clearly 
of the same rank, and are therefore said 
to be co-ordinate sentences or co-ordinate parts 
of the double sentence. We may now say, there- 
fore, that a double sentence is one which has two 
co-ordinate parts, i.c., two parts of equal 
rank, neither being grammatically dependent on 
the other. 

The conjunction which joins these two parts 
of equal rank is called a co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion. The chief co-ordinating conjunctions are 
and, o)\ nut\ but, and sometimes for. And, or, 
and nor may also be preceded respectively by 
hath, either, and neither ; c.g. “ Either the sun 
moves round the earth or the earth moves round 
the sun.” 

[These pairs of words are called correlative ] 

Similarly a multiple sentence has three or 
more co-ordinate parts. 

The two parts of a double subject or of a 
double object are also co-ordinate, and are usually 
joined by co-ordinating conjunctions. 

Exercise 32 

Add a co-ordinate sentence to each of the following ; — 

1. We gave the beggar some food, and...... 

2. I like geography, but 

3. 1 did not come to the station, for 

4. Either you will give us your money, or .... 



CHAPTER XVII 
CLAUSES. 

A. Adverbial clauses. 

§ 48. I. The train soon came, 

2, The train came in a few minutes, 

3. The train came after the signal had 

gone down. 

In sentence i the word soon tells us when 
the train came. It is an adverb, modifying the 
verb came. In sentence 2 the group of words 
in a few minutes does the same work ; it is an 
adverbial phrase. In sentence 3 the same ad- 
verbial work is done by the group of words after 
the signal had gone down. 

This group of words is like an adverbial 
phrase in one way ; for it does the work of an 
adverb. But it differs in another way. In the 
phrase in a fexv minutes there is no verb, and 
no statement is made. But here we have both 
subject — the signal — and predicate — had gone 
down •, and without the word after we should 
have an ordinary simple sentence making a 
statement ; the signal had gone down. Clearly 
then we have a kind of sentence ; but it does not 
stand by itself or exist in its own right ; i.e., it is 
not independent. There would be no sense in 
saying after the signal had gone down by itself. 
Thus it is not of the .same rank as the train came^ 


4 
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a sentence which is independent and can stand 
by itself. In other words it depend^ on the 
main sentence (** the train came'^), modifying the 
predicate of that sentence ; and it is subordinate 
to it, of lower rank. 

The name clause is usually given to a 
sentence of this kind, which forms a part of a 
larger sentence, or is a sentence within a 
sentence. 

Definition. — A clause is a group of words 
which contains a subject and predicate of its own, 
and so forms a kind of sentence, but which itself 
forms a part of a larger sentence. 

A clause which, like after the signal had 
gone down in the sentence above^ does the work 
of an adverb, is called an adverbial clause. 

Exercise 33 

Write down in two lists (a) the adverbial phrases, (/;) the ad- 
verbial clauses, from the following sentences, saying what words 
they modify : — i After four o’clock we go out to play. 
2. When the game the finished we go to our homes. 3. We 
are going to build a house where we can have plenty of 
land. 4. Our house will stand near a river. 5. After the 
rainy season is at an end we shall start to build. 

B. Adjectival clauses. 

§ 49. I. The first boy will get a prize. 

2. The boy at the top will get a prize. 

3, The boy who stands first will get 

a prize. 

In the first sentence the v/or A first is an ad- 
jective qualifying boy: it tells us w/tfe/t boy will 
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get a prize. In. sentence 2 the same work is 
done by the group of words at the top— ^.n ad- 
jectival phrase. Jn- sentence 3 the same adjec- 
tival work is done by the group of words who 
stands first. 

In sentence 2 the group at the top makes no 
statement ; it does not contain a subject and 
predicate, and is only a phrase. But in sentence 
3 the group who stands first forms a little 
sentence within the larger sentence. It is there- 
fore a clause, and, as it does the work of an ad- 
jective, is called an adjectival clause, qualifying 
the boy. 

Exercise 34 

VV’rite out in two lists (a) the adjectival phrases, {b) the 
adjectival clauses, in the following sentences, saying what word 
each qualifies : — (i) The book on the desk is mine. (2) The 
bicycle that is in the verandah is very old. (3) Mary had a 
lamb which loved her very much, (4) We have not chosen the 
site of the house. (5) I could not find the place where I left 
my knife. (6) The man in the new shop has paid back the 
money which he owes. (7) We took water from a stream that 
was flowing near at hand. 

C, Noun-clause. 

§ 5 ('. I . His death is Certain. 

2. That he will die is certain. 

The second sentence means the same as the 
first. The subject of the first sentence is a noun ; 
the subject of the second is a group of words with 
a subject (Jtc') and a predicate {will die) of its 
own, i. c., a clause. As it does the work of a 
noun it is called a noun-clause. 
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Similarly a noun-clause may be used to do 
the work of a noun as object of a sentence : — 

I know that he wt7l die. 

or as complement to a verb of incomplete predica- 
tion ; — 

This is not ivhat I wanted, 
or as governed by a preposition : — 

I was pleased hy what I heard. 

' Exkrcisf. 35 

Pick out the subjects and objects of the following sen- 
tences : — I. I thought that you would come lo-day. 2 We 
saw that Hari would win. 3. My father shot the dog that bit 
me. 4. He said that I should be very ill. 5. That you 
should fail is sad. 


Exercise 56 

Pick out the clauses in the following sentences and say of 
what kind they are : — (i) The men who were in the boat did 
not know when we should return {2) The hjuse that we are 
building will be finished before the summer is ended. 
(3) Mary had a little lamb which followed her wherever she 
went. (4) What we ought to do is very uncertain when we 
know so little. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

( cofitinued ) 

§ 51. After studying the work done by 
clauses of different kinds we are now in a position 
to understand what is meant by complex sen- 
tences and subordinate clauses, and to study 
another kind of conjunction which is used in 
them. 

A. Conqilex sentences sind subordinate clauses. 

Definition. — When a sentence has two or 
more parts, one of which is subordinate to and 
dependent on the other, it is called a complex 
sentence. 

Dei'inition. — A subordinate clause is a 

clause that does not stand by itself, but forms a 
part of and is dependent on another clause or 
sentence, doing the work of a noun, adjective, or 
adverb in it. 

In a complex .sentence the clause that ex- 
presse.s the principal thought is called the main 
clause or principal clause ; and the predicate or 
verb of this main clause is called the main 
predicate or principal verb. 

Subordinate clauses exist for the sake of the 
main clause or main predicate. They may do 
the work of adjectives or adverbs, qualifying some 
part of the main clause, or the work of a noun. 
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Standing as the subject or object of the main 
predicate. The latter occurs when the principal 
sentence has no separate subject or object of its 
own, as in 

That he will die is certain. 

I know that you love me. 

What is certain ? Ans. “That" he will die”. 
Therefore, “That he will die” is the subject. If 
we observe that it is equivalent to “his death”, 
we shall realise clearly that it is a noun-clause, 
doing the work of a noun. 

What do I know } Ans. “That you love 
me”. Therefore “that you love me” is the 
object, doing the work of a noun. 

If that part of a complex sentence which is 
not subordinate is a complete sentence in itself 
with a separate subject of its own, e g.. 

He was sleeping when the theft 
occurred. 

The man who stole the money has 
escaped. 

it is called the main clause. “He was 
sleeping” and “The man has escaped” are the 
main clauses of these sentences. 

Otherwise, e.g , where the subordinate clause 
forms the subject as in 

That he will die is certain, 
where the subject is “that he will die,” the other 
part, e.g., ‘'\s certain”, is called the main predicate 
or principal verb. 

• In general, whereas a subordinate clause 
exists for the sake of the main clause and could 
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not exist without a main clause, the statement in 
the main clause could often be made without a 
subordinate clause, though perhaps not as fully 
as we should like, 

“The train came” gives some sense even if it 
stands alone ; but “after the signal had gone 
down” would give no sense if it stood alone. 

B. Subordinating connectives. 

(i) Subordinating conjuncti'jns. 

§ 52, In complex sentences we do not 
usually have two clauses merely set side by side, 
e.g., ‘‘He was sleeping . 1 was working,” leaving 
the hearer to guess at the connection ; but there 
is usually some sort of connecting word, showing 
that there is a connection between the two 
clauses, and also udiat kind of connection it is ; 
“He was sleeping while 1 was working.” 

Some subordinate clauses, e.g., adverbial 
clauses and noun clauses, are introduced by con- 
junctions, and these are called subordinating 
conjunctions. 

I know that he will die (noun clause) 

He was sleeping while I was working, 
(adv. clause) 

The treasure was hidden where the sailor 
died. (adv. clause) 

1 ran away because he look out a pistol, 
(adv. clause) 

We shall look again at some of these later. 
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Exercise 37 

Pick out the subordinating conjunctions from the following 
sentences : — (1) I shall be sorry if you do not come. (2) He 
is honest, although he is poor. (3) That man is rich ; but he 
is dishonest. (4) We have bought a new horse since you were 
here. (5) You will not pass unless you work hard. (6) I saw 
Rama as he was going to school. 

fttj Relative pronouns. 

§ 53. The man who stole the money has 
vanished. 

The man whom I saw was not the 
thief. 

I know the man who took the money. 

The money which he took was not my 

own. 

This is the box that he opened. 

Many adjectival clauses are introduced by the 
words who (whom, whose )j rvhichy or that. 
Each of these words does two kinds of work : — 

faj it joins the subordinate clause to the main 
clause, and is a link-word or connective j 

(dj it relates to a noun in the main clause and 
stands instead of it, and is therefore a pronoun. 

Such a word is therefore a connecting pro- 
noun or as it is generally called a relative pro- 
noun. 

The noun in the main clause (which usually 
precedes) to which the pronoun refers is called 
the antecedent of the pronoun. 

As these words are very important a little 
further explanation may be given. 
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(a) (i) I saw the man. 

(ii) The man had stolen the money. 

Each of these two sentences mentions a man. 
Is the man in sentence (i) the same man as in 
sentence (ii) ? We cannot be sure from the 
sentences themselves. The two statements may 
have been connected in the mind of the 
speaker ; but he has not shown us that 
there is any connection. There may have been 
a connection in thouoht, but it is not given, 
grammatical expression. 

But if we say 

(bj (i) I saw a man. 

[ii) He had stolen the money, 

it is clear that in sentence (it) we are 
referring to the man of sentence (f). The use of 
a pronoun instead of the repeated noun has- 
shown that the man is the same. But there are 
still two sentences, and it still remains to connect 
the two as closely in grammar as they are con> 
nected in thought. 

If we say 

(( ) I saw the man who had stolen the money, 
we have connected the sentences grammatically. 
The words “u/ho had stolen the money” clearly 
describe “the man.^^ 

Moreover the words still form a sentence. 
There is a predicate — the same as in (b) (ii ) — 
viz,, “had stolen...” But instead of the personal 
pronoun he, which is the subject in (5) (f/), we 
have as subject a pronoun of another kind, who, 
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called a relative pronoun- It is a pronoun which 
not only acts as subject in the second sentence or 
clause, but also serves to show the connection 
between the two clauses ; it acts as a sub- 

ordinating conjunction. 

N,B. One of the tests of a relative pronoun 
•is that a personal pronoun can be put in its place 
if we convert the complex . sentence into two 

simple sentences : ' “1 saw a dog that had only 

three le^s” — ‘‘1 saw a dog ; it had only three 
legs.’’ But in “1 saw that the dog had only 

three legs” we cannot put a pronoun instead of 

that^ and that is a conjunction and not a relative. 

§ 54 . The relative pronoun may also be used 
as object in the subordinate clause : 

The man 'ivhom I saw was not the thief. 
In this case whom is used instead of who. 

If the antecedent is a person, who is used as 
subject of the adjectival clause, whom as object. 

If the antecedent is not a person, which or 
that are used, both as subject and as object. 

N,B, (i) These words are not always rela- 
tive pronouns. We have already seen that 

who may also be used as an interrogative 
pronoun ; 

which as an interrogative pronoun or 
interrogative adjective ; 

that as (i) a demonstrative pronoun, (.2) 
a demonstrative adjective, (3) a con 
junction introducing a noun clause. 
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{it) We shall see later that a relative pro- 
noun may also introduce a co-ordinate clause in 
a double sentence, 

[^Punctuation . — In this case the co-ordinate 
clause is placed within commas.] 

{iii) A relative pronoun is sometimes under- 
stood or implied where we should expect to find 
it as object of a subordinate clause : know 

the man you mean’’, *‘this is the book I want 
Understand ^‘whom” after inan^ and “that” after 
book. 

{iv^ A relative — expressed or implied — may 
also be governed by a preposition : ‘‘That is the 
man to %vJiom I was talking “That is the man I 
was talking to.” 

Exercise 38 

Pick out the relative pronouns from the following sentences ; 
give the antecedent of each, and say whether the pronoun is 
subject or object in the subordinate clause, i. I saw the boy 
whom I met yesterday. 2. 'Fhe men are cutting up the tree 
which fell yesterday. 3. Where is the book that 1 left here ? 
4. A man who is honest will always prosper. 5. I know that 
that boy is unhappy. 6. He asked me which I wanted. 

ExEkciSE 39 

■ Fill up the blanks in the following sentences with suitable 

relative pronouns, i. Have you finished the sum- I set 

you ? 2 The man- — was in the shop was deaf. 3. The 
man 1 saw in the shop was deaf. 4. Which is the motor- 
car^* broke down yesterday ? 

(lit) Connective adverbs. 

§ ,55. Some subordinating conjunctions, like 
wlien^ wherc^ why, while, which join adverb- 
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clauses to main clauses may also be described as 

connective adverbs. 

He was asleep vihen the theft took place. 

Such a word does two kinds of work at 
once ; — 

(f?) it joins the subordinate clause to the 
main clause ; 

{h) it modifies the verb of the subordi- 
nate clause which it introduces. 

In the sentence quoted we may show that the 
word when really does the work of an adverb by 
rewriting the complex sentence as two simple 
sentences and seeing what kind of word we must 
put instead of when in the subordinate clause. 

(fj “He was asleep then, (n) Then the theft 
took place.” The substituted word then is an 
adverb modifying the predicate ; and so we may 
assume that when is an adverb. 

** § 56. When such a word introduces an ad- 
jectival clause and is preceded by a noun which 
may be regarded as its antecedent it may be 
called a relative adverb : 

He was lying in the place where he fell.^ 

’ In “He was lying where he feir\ where he fell is an adverbial 
clause modifying was lyings and although some rnigljt argue that where 
= “in the place in which”, “in the place” being understood, and so 
might be called a relative adverb, we may be content to call it merely 
a connective adverV) or a subordinating conjunction (adverbial). The 
point is only of importance as showing how dilHcult and unnecessary it 
is to draw hard and fast lines of division for a living language, and how 
dangerous it is to dogmatise on tlie basis of words that are “under- 
stood”. 
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Here “where he fell” is an adjectival clause quali- 
fying place ; where may be regarded as equiva- 
lent to in which, and place as the antecedent of 
which. 

A relative adverb is similar to a relative 
pronoun, in that it relates to a word in the main 
clause, but it has the function of an adverb in the 
subordinate (adjectival) clause, modifying its verb 
just as ordinary adverbs {then, there, etc.) modify 
the verb of a simple sentence. 

This is the season when people get fever. 
{in which). 

I do not know the reason why this was 
done {because of which). 

Go back to the place whence you have 
come, (from which). 

In each case- the relative adverb can be replaced 
by an adverbial phrase which contains a preposi- 
tion governing a relative pronoun. 

[It would not be wrong for the present to regard relative 
adverbs as a special class of connective adverbs ; but all con- 
nective adverbs are not relative adverbs. The distinction may 
be left to a later stage by beginners. In fact it is at this stage 
of a first reading nut very important to distinguish even con- 
nective adverbs from subordinating conjunctions in general.] 



CHAPTER XIX 


ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

§ 57. Analysis, in general, means taking 
something to pieces so as to show of what parts it 
is made up. In grammar, analysis means divi- 
ding up a sentence into its various parts accord- 
ing to the work which they do in the sentence. 
A sentence is a collection of words chosen and 
put into a certain order so as to make sense. 
Though it may ask a question or e.\ press a desire, 
it most commonly makes a statement ; and for 
most of our purposes it is convenient to take the 
statement as the normal form of sentence. 

The two main parts of a sentence are : — 

A. The subject-group— the part which denotes 
the thing, person, place,- action, or whatever the 
statement is made about. 

jB. The predicate-group — the part which makes 
the statement. 

A. The new magistrate of our district 

B. bought two new horses *,^esterday in 

Calcutta. 

In greater detail tile parts into which sentences 
may be analysed are : — 

1 . The subject-word or simple subject, the 
principal word of the complete subject or subject- 
group, without which the subject could not be 
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expressed at all ; e.g., magistrate in the sentence 
above. (The subject-word is most commonly, 
but not always, a noun or a pronoun.) 

2. The term simple predicate is given to the 
most important word or small group of words in 
the complete predicate or predicate-group, the 
word or words without which there could be no 
statement made about the subject ; e.g,^ bought is 
the simple predicate in the sentence above, and 
the italicised words are the simple predicates of 
those below : — 

The house will be painted white 
next week. 

The horse was being shod in the 
stable at six o’clock. 

[In what may be regarded as a normal sentence 
the simple predicate is a verb ; but 

N.B. ■ i. the verb may or may not have 
other words attached to it — an object, a 
complement, or an adverbial expression ; 

ii. the verb may be simple or compound in 
form, i.e., it may consist of one word or of 
more, e.g. bought, will buy, was being 
shod ; 

**iii. there may be no verb, as in "up with 
the sail”, ‘away with you” “one man, one 
vote”, “the more, the merrier”: but these 
expressions need not be studied at present.] 

3. Other words may be included in the sub- 
ject-group to tell us more about what is denoted by 
the subject-wofd. These are called enlargement* 
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of the subject, or limitations of the subject, or 

epithets. 

The new magistrate of our district bought .. 
The subject word magistrate has two enlarge- 
ments, new and of our district, one being a single 
word ( an adjective), the second being a phrase 
(an ad jectival phrase). These enlargements make 
■it clear which magistrate is meant. 


1 SnnjKCTGKoui*. | 

Subject- word 

Knlargement of the subject 

(iz) new (^) of our district 

The magistrate’*^ 


4. In the complete predicate group there may 
be, along with the simple predicate, a word or 
words telling us more about the. action of the 
predicate, e.g., how or when or where it was 
done. Such a word or group of words (phrase) 
is analysed as an extension of the predicate. 

My uncle started yesterday by train frotn 
Calcutta. 

Subject-group — my uncle. 

Predicate-group —started yesterday by train from 
Calcutta. 

♦ It is, of coarse, possible to class the arlicle the as au enlargement. 
It is a qualifying word, showing that I am referring to a deHwate 
magistrate, not merely any one of several. But in India, at any rate, 
in view of the difficnlties in composition experienced in teaching the 
right nse of the article, there are great advantages in keeping it with 
the noun as much as possible. 
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pRKDlCATK-GROfP 

Simple predicate | Kjctensions of the predicate 


Sttu’ted I (a) yesterday, {d) by train, (t) from Calcutta^ 

5. Sometimes a simple predicate is sufficient 
by itself to give an intelligible meaning, eg., ‘‘my 
brother is walking" \ although an extension, e,g., 
‘^by the river’’, is commonly added to give further 
information, which may be very important. 
Walking is an action of the doer which need not 
affect any one else But there are other actions 
which must affect another person or thing, c.g.^ 
‘'the baby is stroking the cat The verb here 
cannot stand alone ; its meaning must be com- 
pleted by the provision of an object^ a word or 
words representing the other person or thing 
affected by the action of the doer. “Is stroking’' 
as a simple predicate is incomplete ; it requires 
an object such as “the cat” for its completion. 
(The object is usually a noun or a pronoun.) 

6. The object, like the subject, may have des- 
criptive words attached to it as an enlargement : 

The baby is stroking the black cat with the 
white spots 

7. In some predicates such as those express- 
ing the state or condition of something, the simple 
predicate or verb is again incomplete in itself and 
requires a conq^lement for its completion (a pre- 
dicative adjective, or noun or pronoun used pre- 
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dicatively) ; e.g.. “He is alive", “He seemed 
gla<r' , “That man is the station master " 

Most of this has already been learnt and 
applied to various parts of the sentence ; but it 
is brought together here for the sake of recapi- 
tulation, and in order that sentences may be 
analysed as wholes. 

It will be seen that the subject- word and 
simple predicate, along with an object or a com- 
plement in some sentences, provide the nucleus 
or skeleton of a sentence, to the various parts of 
which enlargements may be added. 

§ 58. Practical directions for analysis : 

I. Read the sentence carefully to yourself to 
get an idea of its meaning as a whole. (Try 
to form a picture of what is meant by the 
sentence ; this will probably help you.) 

2 Divide the sentence roughly into subject- 
group and predicate-group. 

3. Take the subject-group and separate the 
subject-word from its enlargement, if it has one ; 
i e., its qualifying words or epithets. 

4. Take the predicate-group, and (a) pick 
out the simple predicate, and (b) see whether it 
has a full meaning by itself, or has an object or 
complement to complete its predication. 

5. Separate the extensions of the predicate 

6-. If the object has any enlargement it may 
also be separated from the object- word (It is, 
however, sufficient merely to underline the object- 
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word ; and indeed the same method would be 
adequate for the subject in simple sentences.) 

§ 59. Examples of analysis of simple sentences. 


(a) (iENEBAIi ANALYSIS. 


SlHUKCT-GHOUF 

PRRrUfATE-GROUH 

1. Small lisheB 

were swimming in the w'^ater 

2. The horse 

came into the garden this morning 

3. A thief 

stole my gold watch yesterday 

4. The flowers in the garden 

are growing taller every day 

5. Alfred 

was made king in 871 


(i) DETAILED ANALYSIS. 


S(-iuK<'T-GRorp j Pkkdicatk-gkouf 



Sul>ject 

word 

Enlarge- 

ment 

1 

Simple ; Coinple- 
predicate ment 

Object 

Enlarge- 
ment of 
obj. 

1 

Extension 

of 

predicate 




w ere 




in the 

1 

Pisljcs 

t^mall 

swim- 






ming 




water 








(a) into 
the gar- 

2 

The horse 


came 




den 


1 

1 i 
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t 

1 

Ill) rny 

this 

morning 

3 

A thief ‘ 


stole 


'wa tch 

yesterday 


1 

1 




(i) gold 

4 

The 1 

'.in the ' 

are 






flowers 

garden ; 

growing 

taller 



every day 

5 

Alfred 

i 

was made 

king 



in 871 
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Exercise 40 

Analyse : — i. The French army lost many men in the battle, 
a The aged general became very sad. 3. A British aeroplane 
was flying over the town in the morning. 4* Roberts was mads 
a general at an early age. 

§ 60. Analysis of double and multiple sentences. 

(a) OUTLINE ANALYSIS 

1. The man rose from his bed, and after a 
few minutes left the house. 

Sentence a. — The jnan rose from his bed 
Connective. — and 

Sentence b. — after a few minutes left the 
house, 

2 . Rama wept bitterly, and Hari offered 
money ; but the cruel man bound their arms and 
legs with ropes. 

Sentence a — Rama wept bitterly 
Connective— and 
Sentence b — Hari offered tnonev 
Connective — but 

Sentence c — the cruel man... 'ivith ropes. 


(3) DETAILED ANALYSIS 


! 

(vonnoc- 

tive. 

St'bject 


Predicatk 



Subject- 
word . 

Enlaitye- 

merit 

Simple 1 
predi- 
cate 

I Ohject- 

! word, 

1 

|Kn large-j 
i merit of 1 
1 object. I 

Extension 

of 

predicate. 

1 (a) 


The man 


rf)so 


; i 

from his bed 

id) 

and 

(the 


left 

the 


|aftor a few 



man) 



house 


1 minutes. 

2 [a) 


Rama 

i 

wept 

i 

1 

1 bitterly 

id) 

and 

Hari 


offered 

money 



(0 

but 

the man 

cruel 

bound 

arms 

tlieir 

, wit li ropes. 



i 1 


and legs 
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Exercise 41 

Analyte : — i. Jack and Jill went up the hiU, but Jack fell 
down and broke his crown. 2. Hari went out at four o’clock, 
but he soon returned, and then the trouble could no longer be 
concealed. 3. The mosquitoes bit Abdul in the night, for he 
had forgotten his mosquito net, and soon afterwards he got 
fever. 

§ 61 . For the analysis of easy simple 
sentences the use of a set form with columns may 
be helpful at first. It helps the pupil to see 
that a sentence has necessarily two parts, the 
subject* group and the predicate-group ; that 
there vitist he a subject and a predicate, expressed 
or implied, which together form the nucleus of 
the sentence, and that there Tuay or may not be 
enlargements, complements, objects, and exten- 
sions 

But the set form must be used only in the 
very early stages ; and it must never be used for 
complex sentences. Analysis is not meant to be 
a Chinese puzzle, but an exhibition of what is 
contained in the sentence. Moreover it would be 
very inconvenient in practice to have to fit com- 
plex sentences into such a rigid scheme of 
columns ; and there are certain parts, the 

indirect object and the complement, which do not 
appear in the majority of sentences. 

It is therefore advisable after the first few 
lessons in analysis to divide sentences in the 
following way 

Simple sentences. 

I. Small fishes were swimming in the w'ater. 

Small — enlargement of the subject. 
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fishes — subject-word 
were swimming' — simple predicate 
itt the water — extension of the predicate 
(phrase). 

2. A thief stole my gold watch yesterday. 

A thief — subject 

stole — simple predicate 

my — enlargement of the object 

gold— • „ 

7f’<7^c// — object-word 

yesterday — extension of the predicate 

3. The flowers in the garden are growing 
taller every day. 

The flowers — subject-word 
in the garden — enlargement of the sub- 
ject (phrase). 

are growing — simple predicate 
taller — complement to the predicate. 
every day — extension of the predicate. 

4. My father gave me a watch. 

My — enlargement of subject 
father — subject-word 
gave — simple predicate 
me — indirect object. 
a watch — -direct object. 

Double and multiple sentences. 

I. The man rose from his bed and after a few 
minutes left the house. 

faj The man — subject 
rose — simple predicate 
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from his bed — extension of the predicate 
(phrase). 

(b) and — connective (co-ordinating) 

{the man or //e) — subject, understood. 
after a few minutes — extension of the 
predicate. 

— simple predicate 
the — object, 

2. Rama wept bitterly, and llari offered 
money ; but the cruel man bound their arms and 
legs with ropes. 

(a) Rama — subject 

wept — simple predicate 
bitterly — extension. 

(b) «’«('/— connective (co-ordinating) 

Hart — subject 

offered — simple predicate 
money — object 

t'c) — connective (co-ordinating) 
the man — subject-word 
, enlargement of the subject 

bound — simple predicate 
their — enlargement of the object 
arms and legs — object (double) 
with ropes — extension. 

Exercise 42 

Analyse in the way snown above, t.e., without columns, the 
sentences (/i) in Exercise 40, (B) in Exercise 41, and (C) 
I ..The wounded tiger waited till night, and then came steal- 
thily into the village. 2 The early hours of the day are always 
cool, but very many people remain in bed. 3. Who has seen 
my' pencil? 4.- Kick the ball bard. ' • 



CHAPTER XX 


REVIEW OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 62. We have seen how a sentence may be 
broken up into various parts according to the 
work these parts do in the sentence. The parts 
are sometimes single words and sometimes phrases 
or groups of words. Words which have a certain 
function, i.e., do a certain kind of work, in a 
sentence are said to belong to a certain part of 
speech. Thus it is by the analysis of a sentence 
that we can most easily and certainly tell to what 
part of speech a word belongs. 

In the simplest ordinary sentences of plain 
everyday speech 

(1) the subject-word i.s usually 

(d) a noun, which is the name of some- 
thing, or 

(b) a pronoun, a word which stands 
instead of a noun, indicating 
something without naming it. 

(2) the enlargement of the subject, if it is a 
single word, is usually an adjective, i.e., a des- 
cribing or defining word. An adjective attached 
to the subject word is called an epithet. 

(3) the simple predicate is a verb, which may be 
simple in form, i.e.^ consist of a single word, e.g., 
ran, or compound in form i.e., consist of two or 
more words, c.g., %vas running, will he running. 
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(4) the complement to a verb of incomplete pre- 
dication may be (a) an adjective (used predica- 
tively), He seemed clever, 

(h) a. noun (used predicatively , e.g.. He was 
m,,de captain ; (or pronoun — used predicatively — 
eg., If'Vio is he ? 1 am such.). 

(5) The object-word is usually (a) a noun, or (b) 
a pronoun. If it is a noun it may have an 
enlargement, i.e., an adjective attached to it. 

(6) If the verb requires an object to make its 
sense complete it is said to be used transitively, 
because the action denoted by the verb passes 
over from the doer to the person or thing denoted 
by the object ; e.g , My cousin hit me. 

( 7 ) If the verb has no object it is u.sed intran- 
sitively ; eg., My father is sleeping, 

(3) The extension of the predicate, if it is a single 
word, is an adverb, a word which modifies the 
meaning of the verb. An adverb may modify a 
transitive or an intransitive verb ; e.g.. 

My cousin hit me hard. 

My father is sleeping now. 

An adverb may modify the predicative adjective 
which often forms part of a predicate •, eg.. 

He became very angry. 

Similarly it may also modify an adjective used as 
an epithet qualifying a noun ; e.g., 

A very big man came up- 

or it may modify another adverb; e.g.. 

He spoke v(ry angrily 
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(9) A group of words may be used to do the 
work of a simple part of speech, an adjective 
fused as an epithet or predicatively) or an adverb. 
If it is not itself a sentence, with a subject and 
predicate, such a group is called a phrase. A 
phrase that is used like an adjective to qualify 
a noun, c.(r., as an enlargement of the subject or 
of the object, is an adjectival phrase A phrase 
used like an adv^efb as extension of the predicate 
is an adverbial phrase. 

The man from the shop will come in a 
fe 7 v minutes. 

(10) The word which stands at the beginning of 
a phrase and connects the noun (or its equivalent) 
in the phrase with some other word which the 
phrase qualifies (in order to show the relation 
between the things or actions that they name) is 
a preposition. The preposition is said to govern, 
the noun (or pronoun) that follows it, and such a 
noun is called its object. 

The book (rn the table is usele.ss. 

This train has come f rom Calcutta. 

On, governing the table, introduces an adjec- 
tival phrase qualifying book, and .shows the 
relation between the book and the table. From, 
governing the noun Calcutta, introduces an 
adverbial phrase modifying has come, and shows 
the relation between Calcutta and the coming of 
the train 

(11) The link-word that joins the two parts of a 
double subject or a double predicate or a double 
sentence is a conjunction. The two parts that 
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c^re joined in these cases are of equal rank (co- 
ordinate), and the conjunction is called co- 
ordinating. 

(12) Instead of a phrase doing the work of a 
simple part of speech we may have a group of 
words which contains a subject and predicate of 
its own. Such a group is a kind of sentence ; 
but it cannot stand alone, and its work is to form 
a part of a larger (complex) sentence and do the 
work of one of the parts of speech in it — a noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb. It is called a clause. 
Because it exists, not for its own sake, but for 
another sentence — the main clause — and is lower 
in rank or importance than the main clause, it is 
called a subordinate clause. The conjunction 
that introduces it is a subordinating conjunction. 

(13) A subordinate clause (adjectival), however, 
may be introduced by a word which does at the 
same time the work not only of a subordinating 
conjunction, but also of another part of speech. 
viz., a pronoun. Who, which, or ///«^ may act 
not only as a link-word, but also, being a pronoun, 
as subject or object in a subordinate clause, 
standing for some noun mentioned (or implied) 
in the main clause. Such words are relative 
pronouns. 

The man who stole my purse was never 
found. 

I shall buy the horse that you saw. 

(14) Similarly some subordinating conjunctions 
have a modifying function which shows that they 
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serve as adverbs as well as connectives ; and so 
they are called connective adverbs. 

Wait for me where the two roads join 

§ 64 To sum up, so far as we have yet seen, 
the following functions belong to the various 
parts of speech : — 

(1) A noun is the name of some thing (person, 
place, thing, action, or quality). It may be 
used ; 

(a) as subject of a sentence or clause, 

(b) as object ,, ,, ,, „ „ 

(c) predicatively, as complement to a verb of 
incomplete predication, 

(d) governed by a preposition in a phrase 
(adjectival or adverbial). 

(2) A pronoun indicates without naming a 
thing or person. It usually stands instead of a 
noun, and thus saves repetition. 

It may be used like a noun as in (a), (b), 
(c), (d) above 

(3) An adjective is a descriptive or defining 
word. It may be used : — 

• (a) as an epithet along with a noun (used 

as in (a), (b), (c), or (c/) above), or 

{b) predicatively, as compleipient to a verb of 
incomplete predication. 

Adjectives answer the questions af what kindt 
which ? how much ? how many ? etc. 

The articles are adjectives of a special kind, 
chiefly used to indicate whether there is or is not 
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a reference to any particular thing or things of 
the kind named by a noun. 

(4^ A verb is a word used for saying or ask- 
ing something about some person or thing. In 
some cases the verb does not consist only of one 
word, “he ran", but is compound in form ; 

“he has started" , ‘ may you never be poor”. 

(5) An adverb is a word used to modify (the 
meaning of) : — 

(a') a verb, 

{ 1 }) an adjective used predicatively, 

(c) an epithet, 

(^/) another adverb, or an adverbial phrase 
(“My tooth aches only at night"). 

(6 1 A preposition is a word used before a 
noun in a qualifying phrase (adjectival or ad- 
verbial). It shows the relation between that noun 
and the word which the phrase qualifies. 

(7) A conjunction is a link-word. It is used 
to join : — 

{a) the two parts of a double subject, double 
predicate, double object, or in fact any pair of 
words or phrases of equal rank (co-ordinate) within 
a simple sentence : e.g., ‘‘The doctor bandaged 
my leg quickly and skilfully”: or the last two 
members of a multiple subject, etc. ; “a lion, a fox, 
and a donkey became friends.” 

(b) the co-ordinate parts of a double or 
multiple sentence ; 
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(c) the main clause and subordinate clause 
of a complex sentence. 

Its work is, therefore, to join two sentences, 
clauses, or similar parts of speech, or equivalent 
phrases. 

(8) An interjection is an exclamation used to 
express feeling or attract attention. It really 
does no grammatical work within the sentence. 

§ 65. The same word may in a great 

many cases be used now as one part of speech, 
now as another. Until we see what kind of 
work a word does in its sentence we can rarely 
say what part of speech it is. 

A few example are given of words which at 
different times are used as different part of speech. 

(а) Iron is a very common metal, (noun) 

Iron vessels are very useful, (adj.) 

The dhobi irons my shirts badly, (verb) 

(б) I could not come before, (adverb) 

Befo:e the war rice was cheaper. pre- 
position) 

You must do your lessons before you go 
out (conjunction) 

(f) Tfnit boy is my brother, (adjective) 

You have given me a horse, but that will 
not make me happy, (pronoun, 
demon.strative) 

I shot the dog that bit me, (rektive 
pronoun) 

I hope that you will come, (conjunction) 
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§ 66. Some words do the work of two parts 
of speech at the same time. A relative pro- 
noun is a conjunction as well as a pronoun ; a 
connective adverb, such as where in ‘yoti must 
stay where you are”, is both a conjunction and an 
adverb We shall meet other examples when 
studying the verb. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PARSING— FIRST STAGt:. 

A . Simple Sentences. 

§ 67. . Parsing means giving a grammatical 
description of each word. In each case we can 
at this stage state 

(t) what part of speech it is,’ 

{ii) its relation to other words in the sentence. 

(At a later stage more details will be given.) 

(a) The heavy rain destroyed many flow’ers yester- 
day. 

Z//e —article, definite, qualifying rain, 

//t’rtt’v— adjective, epithet, qualifying rain, 
i ain — noun, .subject to destroyed, 
destroyed— transitive, predicate to rain,, 
and governing many flowers as object, 
adjective, epithet, qualifying 
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flowers — noun, object of destroyed, 
yesterday — adverb, modifying destroyed. 

Note ]. Tf different: kinds of any part of speetjh have nlriady 
been dis-tingiiished, © g , transitive and intVaneitive verba, adjeetivoa 
used predicatively or as ©pitliets, the kind should bo stated. 

(3) In the morning Hari became feverish. 

hi the morning phrase, modifying 
became {feverisli). 

?'« — preposition, governing morning 
///^— definite article, qualifying morning, 
morning — noun, object to the preposition in. 
Hari — noun, subject to became feverish), 
became — verb fof incomplete predication), 
predicate to Hari. 

feverish — adjective, predicative, complement 
to became. 


Exercise 43 

Parse the words and phrases in (a) the sentences in 
Exercse 40, (^) the following sentences : — i. Who has seen 
my pencil ? 2. Kick the ball hard. 3. All people of wealth 

should be generous. 4. He failed in the examination through 
laziness. 

B, Double sentences. 

ij 68. Each of the two parts of a double sen- 
tence can usually be parsed as a simple sentence ; 
but there will in addition u.sually be a conjunction 
joining the two sentences. 

There may be in the second sentence a pro- 
noun which we must refer to its antecedent in the 
first part, e.g., 

(a) The man came to the door, and I gave 
him an anna. 
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'Fhere may also be a subject or a predicate 
implied but not stated, e.fr,, 

ih) The man rose from the bed, but (lie or 
the man') soon collapsed. 

(r) Hari smiled at me, and I (smiled) at him. 

(a) (i) The man came to the door 
(it) I gave him an anna 

(?) The — definite article, qualifying man. 
man — noun, subject to came, 
came — verb, intransitive, predicate to the m in. 
ti the adverbial phrase, modifying 

came. 

to — pre()osition. governing the door, 
the — definite article, qualifying door, 
door - noun, object of to in the adverbial 
phrase. 

(/?') ^-J/??/ —co-ordinating conjunction, joining 
sentences (?) and (?V> 

J — pronoun, first person, subject to gave . 
g\iTC — verb, transitive, predicate to /, 

governing an anna as object. 
him — pronoun, third i)erson, indirect object 
to gat'C. Its antecedent is the man 
in sentence (?). 

(?7? —indefinite article, qualifying anna, 
anna — noun direct object to gave. 

(b) (?j The man rose from his bed- 
(?'?') (He) soon collapsed 

(^‘) 77/c— definite article, qualifying tnati. 
j/ijri — noun, subject to rose, 
rose — verb, intransitive, predicate to t/ie 
man. 
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from the bed- — adverbial phrase, modifying 
rose. 

from — preposition, governing the bed. 
the — definite article, qualifying bed. 
bed — noun, object oi from in the adverbial 
phrase. 

(n) But — co-ordinating conjunction joining 
sentences (i) and (ii). 

{He — pronoun, with antecedent the man 
in sentence {i), understood as subject to 
collapsed.) 

adverb, modifying collapsed, 
collapsed — verb, intransitive, predicate to 
he understood. 

[Even in simple sentences there will occur phrases which 
at this stage (and perhaps at any stage) the pupil should not 
be asked to parse in detail ; e. g.^ it will be quite sufficient 
to say that at once is an adverbial phrase, without trying to 
parse it in detail, which would require a knowledge that the 
average schoolboy can hardly be expected to have. Similarly 
with “He sang eve^y night ; I have heard him many a time^\ 
Unprofitable pedantry on matters like this has done much 
to discredit grammatical study.] 

Exercise 44 

Parse the words and phrases in (^a) the sentences in 
Eixercise 41 ; ( 7 ^) the following sentences (i) The wounded 
tiger waited till night, and then came stealthily into the 
village. (2) The early hours of the day are always cool, but 
very many people remain in bed. (3) Rama rose early, for he 
was going to Calcutta by the morning tram. 
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The Parts of Speech in Detail : their Kinds, Inflexions, 
and Syntactical Usages. 

CHAPTER XXII 

NOUNS. 

§ 69. A noun has been defined as a word 
that is used as the name of something ; and under 
the term “things” we may include persons, places, 
actions, and qualities. 

Things are of different kinds. Some things 
can be counted, such as pencils, balls, boys, cows ; 
and we can say lunv many of them there are. 
The names of these may be called “thing-nouns.” 
The nouns which are names of .such countable 
things may refer to one thing or to more than one, 
i.e., may be used in the singular or in the plural 
form ; a c(m\ several coivs^ a herd of c(nvs^ two 
herds of cows. 

Other nouns are names of substances or mate- 
rials, things that exist only in a ma.ss ; e.g., 

water, rice, air. We cannot count a substance, 
although we can .say how much of it there is. 
These names may be called “ma.s.s-nouns’’. 

A. Kinds of noun. 

§ 70. Nouns, as we can easily see, are of 
different kinds. 
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Calcutta is a name belonging to one particular 
town. Han denotes one particular boy. (There 
may be more than one boy with the name Hart -, 
but when we u.se it we are speaking of only one 
boy.) 

Nouns like Calcutta^ Bengal^ Han. Mr, 
Jones^ Harrison Road, the Ganges, which are 
names of particular places or persons, are called 

proper nouns. 

Definition. — A proper noun is the name of 
a particular place, person. Rroup of persons, or 
important event, distinguishing it from all other 
places, persons, etc. 

Other examples of proper nouns are : — The 
Coronation Durbar was held in Delhi. The 
French Revolution commenced in 1789. The 
^'BcngalC is a good newspaper. The (Vnirch 
Missionary Society has done much good. 

§ 71 . Most proper names, c,g., names of 
persons, towns and countries, are not preceded by 
an article ; but names of rivers, seas and oceans, 
mountain ranges, groups of islands, and of some 
districts, are preceded by the definite article : — 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Pacific^ the Caspian, 
the HinialyaSy the Alps, the Andamans, the 
Philippines, the Punjab, the Deccaii, the High' 
lands, the Crimea. 

N.B. In the spelling of a proper noun the 
first letter is always a capital. 

Exercise 45 

Give eight proper nouns not already mentioned, not more 
than two of the same kind, using them correctly in sentences. 
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§ 72 . Most nouns are names which belong- 
to all things of the same kind, and not to one 
particular thing only. The name lion is shared 
by all animals of a certain kind, viz,^ lions ; it is 
common to the whole class, and does not belong to 
one only. Similarly with baby, boy, pen, ktngy 
ihaiy, horse. Such names, which are common 
to all the things (or persons, or places) of their 
class or kind are often called class nouns. 

Dja iNiTioN. — A class noun is a name which 
may be given to any one of a class of things 
(persons* or places) in common with other mem- 
bers of its class. 

Note t. Class nouns have often been called common 
nouns ; l)ut common nouns really include material nouns as 
well as class nouns, in fact all concrete nouns that are not 
“{)roper'\ 

Note 2. The same word may at one time be a class 
noun : — 

Kings are not always happy. 

Doctors are very busy men. 

at another time a proper noun (or part of a proper name) ; 

King George has twice visited India, 

Doctor Das has become very rich. 

This can be decided only by seeing the words in their 
sentences. 

Similarly a name that is usually a proper noun may be used 
as if it were class noun ; 

There were three Haris in the class. 

How many Haiderabads are there in India ? 

(The meaning is ‘boys with the name Hari’, ‘towms with the 
name Haiderabad’.) 


Exercise 46 

Make up a; few sentences containing eight class nouns, 
which should be underlined. 
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Exercise 47 

Pick out the nouns in the following sentences and say 
which are proper and which are class nouns : — 

I. Barrackpore is a town near Calcutta. It lies on the 
bank of a river. 2. Many ships sail up the Hooghly . 3. The 

water is very muddy. 4. Footballs are made gf leather and 
rubber. 5. Professors are usually intelligent ; but Professor 
Roy is an exceptionally clever man. 

§ 73. Sometimes a class noun is the name of 
a number or group or collection of things or per- 
sons all taken together ; a c/ciss is the name 

given to a number of boys who are taught toge- 
ther in one group ; a is a name sometimes 
given to a number of persons working together. 

Such nouns are called collective nouns. 

Other collective nouns are n r;Y>7£Y/, a inuh, 
a jury, a society, a congregation. 

Note 1. There may be two or more such collections. 
“There are seven classes in the school”, “Three gangs of 
coolies were working on the road.” 

Note 2. A collective noun is merely one kind of class 
noun. 

Definition.— A collective noun is a class 
noun which denotes a number of persons or things 
taken together as forming a group or single 
whole. 


Exercise 48 

What names would you give to collections of : — (i) birds, 
(2) ships, (3) cattle, (4) sheep, (5) robbers, (6) football 
players, (7) soldiers, (8) bees, (9) sailors, (10) people 
listining to a public speech, or to a dramatic performance. 
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The name that may be given to each and any 
individual member of . the collection is an indivi- 
dual noun. 

§ 74 Another class of nouns includes those 
which name some material or substance, such as 
iron, glass, wood, water, air, rice, bread, gold, 
cotton, tea. is a valuable metal.” ‘'Wool 

is used for making clothl' “Chairs are made of 
wood." 

Definition. — A noun of material is one that 
names a material or substance in general. 

Wood is the name of the material of which 
certain particular things, viz., chairs are made. 

§ 75. A noun of material may be used with- 
out an article before it. If the definite article is 
used before it, the noun denotes some particular 
portion of. the substance named. “The milk is 
sour” means that some particular milk in a certain 
bowl is sour, not that all milk is sour. On the 
other hand ‘sugar is sweet” means that all sugar 
is sweet ; sweetness is a quality belonging to 
sugar in general. 

An indefinite article is not used before a noun 
of material ; but the same word may also be used 
as the name of some article made of that material, 
i.e., as a class noun ; e g., “I have broken a glass.”' 

Exercise 49 

Make up sentences containing six nouns of material 
(which should be underlined). 
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§ 76. Perhaps most nouns denote things that 
we can see, touch, smell, hear, or taste; i.e., things 
that we can perceive with our senses. We can 
see a lamp. A pillow feels soft. We can smell 
roses. We can taste salt in our food. Such 
names are concrete nouns. 

But there are also nouns that denote some- 
thing that we can only think about ; something 
that we cannot see, touch, hear, small, or perceive 
with any of our senses Kindness, love, strength, 
faith, wisdom, joy, beauty, fear. These are 
names of qualities, or ideas or states of mind, etc.; 
and they are called abstract nouns. 

We feel that a stone is hard, that glass is hard, 
that iron is hard ; and from these feelings we 
form (or abstract, f c., draw out) the idea of the 
quality that they all possess in common, viz., 
hardness. 

Definition. — An abstract noun is the name 
of some quality, state of mind, condition, or 
action. 

§77. The definite article is not used before 
abstract nouns which name a certain quality in 
general, e.g., '"Poverty is unpleasant’’; but it is used 
when the noun refers to that quality as restricted 
to some definite person or thing, e.g., 'The 
poverty of that man is pitiable”, i.e., to a particu- 
lar example of the general quality. Compare also 
''Kindness is a virtue.” "The kindness of my 
friend is wonderful. ’ ")ieanty appeals to all.” 
"The beauty of flowers means nothing to him.” 
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§ 78. N,B. — {i) The same word may be used 
sometimes as a concrete noun, sometimes as an 
abstract noun. 

(a) Beaittyx^ 'd gift from Heaven, (abstract) 
Miss Edna May was a famous beauty, 
(concrete — “a beautiful woman*^) 

(h) In the Physics course we study the pro- 
perties of sound, and heat, 

(abstract) 

I saw a lig'/it in the house, (concrete) 

The articles may, of course, be used before 
such concrete nouns. 

(ii) Again we sometimes use an abstract noun instead 
of a concrete noun ; “All the youth and beauty of the 
town could be s-en in the hair^ meaning “All the young and 
beautiful people^’ ; “Let not Ambition mock their useful toiP', 
/>., “ambitions people’\ But this is not a normal use of 
words : we are using figures of speech, which are common 
only in poetry and oratory. 

-x-* shall meet with another kind of noun when we 
study the verb. This is the verbal noun, a noun formed from 
a word normally used as a verb. It is in general the name 
of an action, but means the same as an abstract noun ; 
e. g.y ^'‘To work is profitable : but playing is more pleasant”. 
This sentence means the same as ^’‘Labour is profitable, etc”, 
where labour is an abstract noun.] 

Exercise 50 

Say which nouns are concrete and which abstract in the 
following sentences : — 1. Wisdom is more valuable than 
beauty. 2. Knowledge may be gained both from books and 
from experience. 3, What is the weight of this bag of rice ? 

4. Put the weights on the scales and we will weigh it. 

5. Mercy should be combined with justice. 6. He was a 
I ustice of the Peace for many years ; his brother was the 
Chief 3 ustice of the Calcutta High Court. 7. The mountain 
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is a fine sight, but people with poor sight cannot see it well. 
8. Amongst the nobility are men with great nobility of 
character. 

Exercise 51 

Write out four sentences containing abstract nouns other 
than those mentioned above. 

* Exercise 52 

Write out sentences to show that authority, speech, sound, 
conquest, study, and character may be used either as abstract 
or as concrete nouns. 

Revicn' of the classes of notins. 

§ 79. Nouns like a hoy, a ship, a co7V, a 
soldier, are names that can be given to any one 
thing of a certain class of things or beings which 
can be distinguished from other classes of things 
or beings. They are therefore called class nouns. 
The examples just given are. as the use of the 
indefinite article show'.s — a ship, ships, a cow, cows 
a soldier, soldiers— names that can be given to one 
or several or many individuals of a class, and they 
are called individual class nouns. But a class- 
noun, as we have seen may also be the name of a 
collection of individual things or beings, or to 
several such collections — a fleet, two fleets ; a 
herd, several herds ; a regiment, three regi- 
ments nouns being collective nouns. 

§ 80. We .see then that both collective and 
individual nouns are class-nouns. Now class- 
nouns and material nouns have often been put 
together and called common nouns as distinguish- 
ed from proper nouns. The latter are not applic- 
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able to any and every individual in a given class, 
but only to particular individuals in a class as dis- 
tinguished from others in that same class. 

But class-nouns differ from material nouns in 
an important respect. Class-nouns are names 
given to things that can be co7(nted—cov^s, herds, 
soldiers, regiments — and may therefore be called 
“thing- words”. We can say whether the things 
that they represent are /fre or many. 

§ 81 . On the other hand a material noun is a 
name given to the whole mass of something which 
exists in the world, gold, air, u'ater, wool ; some- 
thing which has no exact shape or limit Mate- 
rial nouns can therefore be called “mass-words.” 
They represent something which, by its own 
nature, cannot he counted. We can only say 
whether there is //inch or little of that thing. 

Mass-nouns evidently include al.so names of 
things that are immaterial : i.c., names of quali- 
ties, etc., which we call abstract nouns. 

§ 82 . The cla.ssification of nouns therefore 
will be ; — 


NOUNS 


Thiiig-words 
(for countable things) 


Mass- words 

(for uncountable things) 


Proper nouns 


I 

class-nouns 


I 

Individual 


Collective 

nouns 


(concrete) (immaterial) 
material abstract 

nouns nouns 


nouns 
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Definitions. — -Thing-nouns are names of 
things that can be counted, things that exist sepa- 
rately from others of the same kind, so that we 
can say that there is one or that there are more 
than one (few or many). 

The name may be applicable to only one parti- 
cular member of a class (a proper noun) or to 
eacli and every member of that class (a class- 
noun^ whether individual or collective). 

A mass-noun is the name given to something 
that exists in a mass, whether substance or 
quality; something which we cannot count, al- 
though we may say that there is much or little. 
The name is applicable to all of that substance or 
quality that exists In the universe or to any 
indefinite part of it. 

A mass-noun may be the name of something 
concrete or material that can be perceived by the 
senses (a material noun — the name of a sub- 
stance), or of something immaterial that can only 
be conceived as an idea in the mind (an 
abstract noun — the name of a quality, condition, 
etc.). 


Exercise 53 

Of the nouns in the following sentences, which are “thing- 
nouns*^ and which are “mass-nouns” ? i. Bracelets are made 
of gold. 2. There is no water in the pot. 3. Rupees are 
made of silver ; but an anna is a nickel coin. 4. Nature is 
full of beauty. 5. There is air all round the world. 6. Fruit 
is good for health. 7. There are 16 platoons in a battalion. 
S. Glass is very brittle. I broke a glass yesterday. 
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B. Inflexion and Syntax — Number. 

(i) The meaning of Inflexion. 

83 . I. (a) The cat has sharp claws. 

(b) The cats have .sharp claws. 

2 . (a) That dog bites. 
fb') Those dogs bite. 

3. (a) I hear a noise. 

(b) I heard a noi.se. 

4. (a') He hit the boy. 

(If) The man hit him. 

If we look at the first pair of sentences we shall 
see that two words, cats and have do not have the 
.same form in the second sentence as they have 
in the first. What is the rea.son for this change 
of form ? The reason is that while in the first 
sentence (i, a') we are speaking of one cat, in the 
second f i, b) we are speaking of more than one. 
We therefore say cats instead of cat. the sound 
of being added. But there is a change of form 
in the verb as well as in the noun. The verb 
agrees with its subject, and so we say hm'e instead 
of has, showing that our statement is about more 
than one cat. In both these instances the change 
of form expresses a change of meaning. 

Similarly with the second pair of sentences. 
We are speaking in sentence 2 (b) not of one dog, 
but of more than one ; so the sound of z is added 
to dog. The form of the demonstrative adjective 
which qualifies the noun is also changed, as is the 
form of the verb which agrees with the subject. 
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Now let US look at the third pair of sentences. 
If I say “1 heard a noise” instead of “I hear a 
noise”, this change from hear to heard means 
that the hearing is not taking place now, in the 
p resent, h\iX took place sometime ago, in the past. 

In the fourth pair we say he in one sentence 
(4a) and him in the other (4 h). The reason is 
that in the one (4 a) he is the subject, while in the 
other (4 h) him is the object. Here the change 
of form represents a change in the relationship 
between the pronoun and other words in the sen- 
tence. The pronoun has a different function {i.e., 
does a different kind of work) in the .sentence, 
and therefore has a different form. 

This change of form, which indicates a change 
of meaning or of relationship to other words in 
the sentence, is called inflexion, and the words 
are said to be inflected. 

All words are not inflected ; but inflexion, 
where it does occur, is a guide to function. 

§ 84. By the form of a word we mean 
primarily its .sound. Written or printed letters, 
which are seen by the eye, are only of importance 
because they stand for sounds which are heard by 
the ear. Even if there were no art of writing 
there would still be inflexions. It is very import- 
ant to remember this. 

Inflexion means either 

(a) the addition of a .sound (or .sounds) at the 
end of a word ; cat, cats ; dog, dog^ ; box, boxes ; 
look, looked ; or , 
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(^) a change of sound within the word ; 
foot, feet ; know, knew ; hear, heard'’, or 

(c) both internal change and an addition at 
the end of the word ; child, children ; break, 
broken ; teach, taught. 

(ii) Sounds and Letters. 

- § 85. Before we look at inflexions in detail 
det us attend to the pronounciation of certain 
important sounds. This will enable us to gain 
a better understanding of the inflexional system, 
which is found to be really very simple if we 
remember that it is a matter of sounds rather than 
of letters, of pronunciation rather than of 
spelling ; and thus much time will be saved. 

In order that the sounds of speech may be 
produced, breath has to be sent out from the 
lungs. According to what happens to the stream 
of air on its way out. through or past the various 
oi'gans of speech, we get diflerent scnmds. 

§ 86. The air-passage through the throat 
and inouth may be clo.sed more* or less completely 
or left oi^en. 

(?) If the mouth passage is 

{a) closed for a moment, or 

■{b) partially closed or made narrow, so that 
the breath is more or less checked and let out 
(rt) with an explosion or (6) with audible friction, 
consonant sounds are producted :-“(a) e.g., the, 
jsbunds denoted by k, g^ t, d, p, and as in kick^ 
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g'ood ; cat, dog ; pit, hid; (b) c.g,, the sounds 
of 7’, th. 5, and z, as in food, veil ; think, this ; 
sit^ gaze. 

{ii) If the mouth passage is left open wide 
enough, so that the breath passes out with little 
or no audible friction, vowel sounds are pro- 
duced : — e.g., the sounds represented by oo, /, a^ 
u, a, c in moon, bit, father, hut, man, men. 

The difference between consonants and vowels 
depends then on the amount of obstruction with 
which the breath meets from the organs of speech 
on its way out. 

87. The differences between one vowel and another, 
and between one consonant and another, depend on the shape 
of the air-passage, which is changed as the vocal organs take 
different positions The consonant sounds differ according to 
the place where the interference with the breath takes place. 
For example, when the sounds t and d are made, the point of 
the longue touches the gums just above the upper teeth. 
The sounds represented by M in thin and this (th, *dh) are 
made when the point of the tongue is placed lightly against the 
points of the upper teeth. 

No more detailsineed be given as to the j)ositions of the 
vocal organs which produce differences of sound : but we 
pass on to a very important general distinction between 
sounds. 

^ 88. As soon as the air-stream from the 
lungs pas.ses out from the wiiKl'[)ipe into that 

* Note, “ (rrani mare often tell us that “a vowel is a letter that can 
Ixj ottered vidthout the help of another letter ", and that “a eonsonant 
is a letter that cannot be uttered without the help of a v’owel”. These 
definitions are grossly inaccurate and should be abolished. It may 
perhaps be roughly true that vowels are more freiju^sfttly and easilv 
pronounced alone than consonants ; but this will not serve as a 
definition. In any case it is a sound, not a letter, that is uttered. 
A letter is the written or printed symbol for a ^iound. 
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part of the throat that is called the larynx it has 
to pass through the glottis. The glottis is formed 
by two membranes called vocal chords, which 
stretch across the inside of the throat. If these 
are drawn tight and brought near together, the 
air- stream makes them vibrate as it passes 
through and voiced sounds are produced. 
If the vocal chords are kept apart so that there 
is no vibration, voiceless or unvoiced sounds are 
produced, (or merely breath or breathed sounds). 

Note. — This vibration can be actuPlly felt if you put your finger-tip 
on your “Adam’s apple”, or your flat hand on the top of your head, 
or your fingers against your ears, and then pronounce ah^ or buz% 
(alternating with hiss). 

§ 89 . All vowel sounds are voiced , and 
about half the consonant sounds, the other half 
being voiceless. The .sounds t and d are made 
in exactly the same way, i.e., with the vocal 
organs in the same position (tip of tongue against 
upper gum), except that t is voiceless and d is 
voiced. Similarly th represents a voiceless sound 
in thin {th) and a voiced sound in this {dh) ; s is 
a voiceless, 0 a voiced sound In fact most of the 
consonant sounds can be arranged in pairs 
according to the place of their formation, one 
sound of each pair being voiceless, the other 
voiced. 

Voiceless — t th {thin) k p f s sh. 

Voiced — d dh {thii) g b v z zh {pleasure). 

N.B. (?) c in cat and coat has the sound of 

c in city, face, and prince = s. 


1 
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(tij c/i^i+sA ; j-^d-\-zh. 

(iii) the letter g in spelling often repre- 
sents the sound of j, as in engine^ 
page,, judge. 

(jv) the dll sound is always spelt as th 
as in this, that, breathe. 

(?’) = (voiceless) as in box, or 

g+z (voiced) as in exact. 

(vi) the sound of z is often represented 
in spelling by s, e.g., amuse. 

The sounds of in, n, ng, I and r are all 
voiced. 

* Note 1, — though represented by two letters, is really a simple 
sound as in singing ; it is not n j-g, 

** Note 2. — w, n and «^are classed together as nasals. The nasals 
belong to a larger group called liquids, which also contains / and r. 

The name of sibilants is often given to the 
hissing, buzzing, and hushing sounds, s, shy 
zh. \N,B, Ihese sounds are included in the 
compound sounds represented by a' {ks or gz'),^ 
ch (tsli)y andy {(Izli)?^ 

Exercisk 54 

Write out in two lists the letters representing voiceless 
consonant sounds in the following words, and those standing 
for voiced consonants : 

(i) carriage, (2) those, (3) things, (4) judges, (5) fix, 
(6) examine, (7) nice, (8) coal, (9) though, (10) measure. 

** Exercise 55. 

What letters in the words in the last exercise are not 
accurate or satisfactory symbols for the sounds that they 
denote ? ■ ' . < ■ 
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§ 90. A syllable is a unit of pronunciation 
consisting of a vowel-sound (or a diphthong) usual- 
ly combined with one or more consonant-sounds, 
preceding or following, or both. Such a combi- 
nation can be pronounced with one effort of the 
voice. It may by itself be a whole word, or it 
may be only part of a word ; i.e., words may 
consist of only one syllable (monosyllabic), or of 
two syllables (disyllabic), or of three (trisyllabic), 
or more : on, dis-iant, con-stant-lx. 

A diphthong is a close combination of two 
vowel-sounds without any pause or break between 
them, so that only one syllable is formed. The 
oil sound in sound is a diphthong = a 4- « (as in 
fathey and cu-t). 

Idea has three syllables, i-de-a, the e and a not being 
uttered cjuite continuously ; i.e., the e sound is not run into 
the a sound in pronunciation. 

N.B. The name diphthong refers to sounds, not to letters. 
A diphthong may be represented in spelling by a single letter.' 
The i in idea is really a diphthong = a (as in father see.) 
The ae in Caesar is a simple vowel represented by a digraph, 
i.e., a combination of two letters used as the symbol for a 
simple sound (e.g., also sh in shame). 

(iii) Number in Nouns, 

§ 91. The cat has gone. 

The cats have gone. 

As we have already seen, when we say “the 
cat” we arc speaking of only one cat. When we 
say “the cats’’ we are speaking of more than one. 

When a noun denotes only one thing or 
person it is said to be in the singular number. 
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When it denotes more than one it is in the 

plural number. 

§ 92. When a ncun is in the plural number 
it is usually inflected to show this ; i.e., there is 
usually some sound change in the word, so that 
the word has a different form when it is used in 
the plural number. The plural form may differ 
from the singular form in the following ways : — 

A. the addition of a .sounds ; B. a change of 
vowel sound ; C. a combination of A and B ; or 
D, there may be no change of form. 

A. Plurals formed by the addition of 
sounds. In pronunciation the sounds are nor- 
mally s, z, or iz ; in writing- these are represented 
by means of the letters -s or -es. 

Spelling does not represent sound with uniformity or 
accuracy in English, but so far as writing or spelling is con- 
cerned the following are the traditional rules for the formation 
of the plurals by the ^-inflexion : — 

I# ~es is added to the singular form if this ends in 

{a) a letter pronounced with a sibilant sound ; e.g., 
z, sh, X and ch (except when pronounced like 
glass, glasses ; topaz, topazes ; bush, bushes ; box, 
boxes ; church, churches, 

{b) 0 after a consonant {in the case of most common 
words) ; hero, heroes. See § 93 {iii). 

{c) y after a consonant or qu, y first being changed 
to i : cry, cries ; obsequy, obsequies. 

{d) f '\x\ some nouns, the / first being changed to v : 
calf, calves ; leaf, leaves. (See § 94 (a) for more 
examples and exceptions.) 

2. is added to nearly all others : e.g., dog, dogs ; cliff, 
cliffs ; chief, chiefs ; lake, lakes ; horse, horses ; judge, 
judges. 
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But it must be noted that in the latter examples the e 
which was silent in the singular form is pronounced in the 
plural form. This is not indicated by the spelling. Also the 
5 is often pronounced like 2. It is necessary therefore for the 
pupil to master the laws for the sounds of these plurals, which 
are much more regular than the rules for spelling. 

Sound rules : (i) addition of the 

hissing sound j to the singular form ; e.g., book, 
books ; lip, lips ; cat, cats ; proof, proofs ; 
month, months. This takes place only when the 
singular form of the noun ends in such voiceless 
consonant sounds as k, p, t,f, th (as in the word 
death) ; i.e., in voiceless consonants that are not 
sibilants. This means the addition of a conso- 
nant sound only, not of a separate syllable. The 
number of syllables in the word is unchanged. 
(These plurals are pronounced according to their 
spelling). 

(2) By the addition of the .sound -iz (usually 
spelt -es) at the end of words ending in the conso- 
nant sounds -s, -z, -sh, -ch, -j, -x {i.e., sibilant 
consonants, which have a hissing, buzzing, or 
hushing sound). This is the addition of a 
syllable, i.e., of a vowel sound as well as a conso- 
nant ; e.g., gas, gases / size, sizes ; dish, 
dishes ; inch, inches ; bridge, bridges. 

N.B. (a) In dealing with this class of words, attend to the 
sound of the word — its pronunciation — and do not be misled 
by its spelling. Face (r — r ; the -e is not pronounced', faces ; 
carnage (g’=j: -e not pronounced), carriages ; box (x^ks) 
boxes ; size {-e not pronounced', sizes. (As a matter of spelling 
many words are written with an unpronounced e after the 
final sibilant consonant in the singular form. Singular words 
ending in a sibilant consonant in the written form add -es to 
make the plural). 
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(b) Houie changes the s sound to a : sound before adding 
the plural inflexion ; house, houses (pron. hauziz), although the 
spelling is unchanged. 

(c) A few words are spelt with a ~ch that is sounded like -k 
(not -tsh) and form their plurals accordingly ; monarchs, 
stomachs. 

( 3 ) By the addition of the buzzing sound z 
(spelt s) in nearly all other cases ; viz., at the 
end of singular words ending in 

(a) a vowel-sound, or 

( 5 ) one of the nasal or other liquid conso- 
nant sounds ; viz., m, n, ng ; I, r. 

(c) one of the other voiced consonant sounds 
that are not sibilants, c.g., b, d, g, v and dh 
(written th, as in lathe), or 

{a) Sea, seas ; day, days ; bow, bo7Vs ; cry, 
cries. 

(b) Name, names ; pen, pens ; ring, rings ; 
bill, bills ; pair, pairs. 

(c) Tub, tubs ; lid, lids ; leg, legs ; glove, 
gloves ; lathe, lathes. 

As a matter of sound or pronunciation. 
it will be seen that the only nouns that 
form the plural by adding the sound of s are 
those which in the singular end in a voiceless 
consonant sound that is not a sibilant. 

Those that end in a sibilant consonant sound, 
voiced or voiceless, add the syllable -iz. 

Nouns ending in any other voiced sound, 
vowel or consonant, i,e., voiced non-sibilants, 
add the sound of -z. 
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As a matter of spelling, the z sound, however, 
is always represented in writing by the letter -5.* 

The simple truth of this inflexional system is that we 
choose naturally between the voiceless hissing sound s and 
the voiced buzzing sound s, using the one that goes the more 
easily with the preceding sound. 5 is a voiceless consonant 
:and goes naturally with other voiceless consonants (except 
sibilants). 2 ; is a voiced consonant and goes naturally with 
other voiced sounds (voiced consonants and vowels). 

Again two buzzing sounds or a buzzing and a hissing 
sound cannot easily be pronounced together (gas + z\ and so a 
vowel sound must be put between them to enable the inflexion 
to be sounded {gases and another syllable is thus added. 

Exercise 56 

{a) Give the plural forms of the following nouns ; — race^ 
disc^ dish,, glass, arc, arch, fox, cow, hindrance, griej, antic. 

' b) Give the singular forms of '. — latches, pages, domes, 
gsoves, bushes, committees, spaces. 

§ 93 . As a matter spelling it is also to be 
noticed that 

(/’) the final consonant-letter is often follow- 
ed by an unnecessary letter c which is unpro- 
nounced or silent ; face, sizc^ kite, tide. 

1 “Few school grammarians appear to realise that a living language 
is composed of sounds, not of letters ; for example, to state the rule 
for the plural inflexion of English nouns in terms of spelling without 
the use of phonetic symbols is quite misleading" (Report of the 
Committee on the Tf aching of English). *‘lt is an insult to an intelli- 
gent child to tell him that horse ‘forms its plural by adding s\ and to 
make the same remark about cat. The fact that lady ‘forms its 
plural by changing the •y into ies' relates only to the written language, 
and is one for the teacher of Spelling to chronicle. All that concerns 
the child, who is observing the facts of a real and living language, is 
that lady forms its plural by the addition of the sound s.” (Professor 
Jl. C. Wyld, Merton Professor in the University of Oxford.) For 
the convenience of those who cannot give up the old-fashioned rules 
for the plurals in -s they are, however, summarised above. 
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{ti) y (for the sound f) written after a con- 
sonant or in a singular noun is written as ie 
before -5 (for the sound z) is added for the 
plural form, c.g., lady, ladies {iz ) ; cry, cries ; 
soliloquy, soliloquies ; but the number of syllables 
is unchanged and the pronounciation follows the 
usual rules. After a vowel-letter, y is unchanged 
in spelling before -i- (for z sound) is added : — 

boy, bovs ; valley, vallcvs. So also eye, eyes. 

(iii) In the spelling of a number of well- 
known, fully naturalised nounsending in -o follow- 
ing a consonant, the z sound of the plural in- 
flexion is usually written as -^.9 ; e.g.. hero, heroes ; 
cargo, cargoes ; potato, potatoes ; and so with 
echo, negro, buffalo, volcano, mango, torpedo, 
mosquito. § **[5 only is added for the plural of a 
few others of foreign origin, less well-known, e.g.,^ 
pianos, porticos, or where the final -0 follows a 
vowel, e.g,, curio.\ 

§ 94. Special attention has to be given to 
certain nouns ending in /or th. 

(a) Many nouns ending in -f change f to v, 
both in pronunciation and spelling before taking 
the plural inflexion, and so in pronunciation add 
the z sound (written and not the .y sound ; 
e.g., knife, knives ; loaf, loaves ; wife, wives : 
half, halves ; and so with life, leaf, self, wolf, 
thief, shelf, sheaf. But others add the .s sound 
without any change ; — roof, hoof, proof ; grief, 
chief, belief ; cUff, stuff ; dwarf, gulf ; safe, 
strife. Scarf and wharf have both forms. For 
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staff, which has two plurals {staff staves) with 
different meanings, see § 97. 

{b) A few nouns ending in -th (voiceless as in 
moutli) change this in pronunciation to the voiced 
sound of dh (as in these'), and so in pronunciation 
add the voiced z sound (spelt s) for the plural 
instead of the voiceless ^ ; eg., mouth, mouths 
{maudhz) ; truth, truths ; and so usually or often 
wilh path, hath and youth. There is here a diffe- 
rence in pronunciation with no corresponding 
difference in spelling. For cloths and clothes, with 
different meanings, see § 98. 

(4) Very few nouns still make the plural form 
by the addition of the old inflexion -en ; ox, 
oxen ; child, children. § **\Brethren — see C 
below.] 

§ 95. B. By internal vowel change : — tooth, 
teeth ; foot, feet ; mouse, mice ; goose, geese ; 
man, men ; woman, women (pron. wimin). 

**[Even these plural forms originally had inflected endings, 
which in time caused the vowels to change and then dis- 
appeared.] 

C. By both methods ; — brother, brethren. 
{Brothers is now the normal ; but brethren was 
used in the Bible, and is still sometimes used of 
fellow members of a society, and in poetry.) [The 
vowel in child is long ; that in children is short,] 

Exercise 57 

(a) Give the plural forms of life, child, cloth, mango, thief, 
roof, negro, army, journey, mosquito, family, chimney, mouse, 
brother, leaf, proof, shelf, key. 
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{6) Give the singular forms of ponies, eyes, laces, fairies. 

§ 96. D. Without any change of form. 

Some nouns have no separate form for the 
plural number. These include : (i) names of 

certain animals (including fish and birds) ; — c.g., 
deer, sheep, swine (now rare in the singular) ; 
salmon, cod, trout ; wild-fowl, water-fowl, 
grouse. 

In such a sentence as ‘‘There were three 
sheep in the field”, it is not the form of the noun 
that shows that it is plural, but the use of the 
words were and three along with it. Compare 
■“There was only one sheep in the field.” 

The names of some other wild animals and 
birds that are hunted are also used in the plural 
sometimes without any inflexion j as in “I have 
been shooting duck", “He has gone out after 
some tigci”, “You will find plenty of snipe near 
the river”, “I saw a herd of buffalo'^ “A brace of 
partridge” . 

(2) Names of measures (including weights 
and collective numerals) when used after a 
numeral : — e.g., 

fd) Collective numerals : 

How many partridge have you shot ? Six 
brace, (never braces.) 

He owns fifty head of cattle, (never heads.) 

I bought two dozen pencils and two gross of 
pen-nibs. 
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(But we say “There were dozens of eggs 
broken”, “1 counted them by dozens”, where there 
is no preceding numeral.) 

So with yoke (of oxen), and score 
(5) Weights and measures : 

He weighs twelve stone. His height is five 
foot ten inches. (But often stones and feet.) 

The inflexion is not used in adjectival expres- 
sions like “a ten rupee note”, “a six-foot rod”, ‘‘a 
twenty pound shot”, “a four anna piece”, “an 
eight-day clock.” 

Noth Words that are normally adjectives, hut are used as uouns 
with the definite articles take no inflexion : — The good die young”, 'fhe 
brave are always fortunate”, “blessed are the poor'\ 

§ 97. Some nouns use or do not use inflexions 
to make the plural according to the meaning : — 

Horse — horses (animals) horse (cavalry, horse-sol- 

diers.) 

Foot-feet foot (infantry, foot-soldiers). 

Sail— sails sail (ships). 

Craft — crafts (trades) craft (boats, vessels), 

Shot — shots (discharges shot (small pellets), 

from a gun). 

“The British attacked with two thousand 
horse”, ‘‘Nelson set off with a fleet of 30 sail”, 
“The men of this town work at many different 
crafts”, “The harbour was full of small craft” 

Cannon^ meaning a big gun, is usually unchanged in the 
plural, although as a term in the game of billiards (a word of 
different origin) it is inflected. 

These uninflected plurals are in the main used 
with something like a collective force. This may 
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be observed also in the two plurals oi fish — -fishes 
and Jish. 

§ 98. Some nouns have two inflected forms 
for their plural ; and these are usually distinct 
in meaning : 

Brother— brothers (by brethren (in the same 
birth) society). 

Cloth -cloths (kinds of clothes (garments), 

cloth, or pieces 
of cloth). ' 

Penny — pennies (separate pence (collectively) 

coins'. 

Sixpence means the amount of money ; it 
may mean f<?) one silver coin (a “sixpenny 
piece”) or (b) six of the copper coins called 
pennies. Six pennies can mean only {IP). 

For the meanings of dies and dice, staffs and 
staves consult a good dictionary. 

For indexes and indices, geniuses and genii 
see § 99 below. 

* § 99. Foreign words that have not become 
thoroughly naturalised in English usually keep 
the plural forms that they had in their own langu- 
age i—rac/fr/s, radii \ crisis, crises. If foreign 
words pass into common use and become natural- 
ised, a plural form on the English model is some- 
times used, either (a) instead of the foreign 
form ; e.g., dogmas ; or (h') in addition to it ; 
e.g.. formulae, formulas ; banditti, bandits ; 
plateaux, plateaus. 

Sometimes where two forms of plural are in 
use there is a difference of meaning ; e.g,, indexes 
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(lists of subjects at the ends of books), indices 
(signs in algebra) ; geniuses (persons of great 
mental ability), genii (spirits) ; memorandums 
(informal business or official communications), 
memoranda (notes or records). 

Exercise 58 

Write out in the plural form : — (i) The boy bought a 
dozen pens. (2) He saw a deer in the forest. (3) My brother 
shot a snipe and a water-fowl. (4) I saw a small boat on the 
river, (s) The rajah has a cannon in front of his palace. 
(6) He has two brothers at school. (7) We shot a brace of 
pheasant. (8) A brother of the Order of St. John. 

§ 100. Some nouns have meanings that do 
not allow of their being used normally in the 
plural : — 

(1) Material nouns (names of substances) — 
gold, milk, rice, fruit. 

( 2 ) Abstract nouns (names of qualities, 
conditions, etc.) — ugliness, knowledge, pride, 
rigidity, patience. 

These names are mass-nouns, belonging to all 
that may exist of some substance or quality, and 
so clearly cannot have a plural form when used 
strictly and normally. But some are used in the 
plural when the speaker is referring to 

(1) different kinds of the same substance: — 
c-g.. different teas are blended {i.e., kinds of 
tea); French wines are better than German 
wines ; or 

( 2 ) particular examples of some quality, etc., 
e.g., scientists have discovered many truths 
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(i.e., instances of truth) ; men have many virtues 
or vices ; the forces of nature cannot be 
resisted.* 

(3) Proper names, which are names of parti- 

cular individuals, might seem incapable of being 
plural unless they are group-names ; c.^., the 

Alps, the United Provinces, the Andamans. 
So also in ‘‘The Churchills are all men of ability”, 

, members of the Churchill family. Usually 
this is so, but we hud ‘ There are two Haiderahads 
in India”; i e., two towns with the name Haidera- 
bad ; ‘‘There are several Haris in the school”, 
i.c,, boys with the name Hari ; again we also 
find expressions like “There are few Miltons in 
the world” {i.e., poets like Milton), where there is 
some departure from the original literal use of the 
noun ; i.c., where the word is used by a figure 
of speech, 

(4) {a) Nouns of multitude are nouns which 
“although singular in form, have a plural meaning” 
(Bain): — vermin ( = mice, rats, insects, etc.), 
cattle (cows, oxen, etc.), poultry (hens, ducks, 
etc.), clergy (clergymen), infantry (foot-soldiers). 
They are used indefinitely for any number of 
beings of a certain kind, not definitely for a parti- 
cular group or collection confined to a certain 
number (as c.g., fleet, team, class, regiment, 

* Note. — In India instrtuHon is often wrongly used in the plural 
when it means information or teaching. “The teacher gives instruc- 
tion in arthmetic” is correct ; but “instructions” would be incorrect. 
When the word means orders, or directions, how to do some particular 
things, it may and .must be used in the plural form, “1^ gave him 
instructions to go to Bombay”, 
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which are collective nouns) ; and so they do not 
require the plural inflexion. 

(b) A noun that is usually collective in the 
strict sense, z.e., the name of a collection or 
iljroup, is sometimes used in its uninflected (singu- 
lar) form like a noun of multitude, the speaker 
thinking of the numerous individuals composing 
the group rather than of the group as a unit : 
e.o., “ The committee were quarreling among 
themselves” (the members of the committee). 

N^.B. Collective nouns strictly so used, as 
names of units, may have a plural form, since 
there may be several such units : — “Several com- 
mittees met yesterday.” 

§ 101. Some nouns are regularly used only 
in the plural form. The meaning of most of 
these prevents them from being used in the singu- 
lar form. 

1. Sonne are used normally in the plural form 
to show that they represent things with two or 
more parts : — sctsso/s, beZ/ows, spectacles, shears, 
trousers, pincers, tongs, etc. We can enumerate 
these by saying “a pair of scis.sors”, “two pairs of 
scissors”, etc. 

2. Other true plurals with no singular forms 
in use are — annals, archives, thanks, oats, dregs, 
victuals, vitals, measles, billiards, remains. 

3. Some plural forms are used as singulars 

(a) sometimes ; gallows, tidings ; 

(b) commonly ; means (by this means), 

tiews (this news is bad), innings 
(the first innings is over). 
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The names of sciences, physics, mathematics, 
economics, statics, are used regularly as singulars. 

** [In some words like alms the -s is not a plural inflexion, 
but part of the singular form of the word. The -s, 
however, has sometimes been mistaken for a plural inflexion, 
so that the words have been wrongly treated as plurals, e. g,, 
eaves, riches. Summons is still recognised as singular and 
has a plural form summonses^ 

Exercise 59 

Are the following words singular or plural/. — salmon, tidings, 
physics, foot, sixpence, summons, sheep, stone, vermin, regiment ? 
Use these words in sentences of your own. 


(iv) The Use of the A r tides with Nouns of 
different classes, singular and plural, 

§ 102. The distinction between different 
classes of nouns is of great importance in connec- 
tion with the use of the articles/ 

(A) Thing-nouns (denoting things or persons 
that can be counted). 

(i) With class-nouns, individual and collective, 
both indefinite and definite articles are used on 
different occasions. 

The indefinite article is generally used with a 
class-noun if the reference is to one thing, no 
matter which of the kind, which has not been 
mentioned before or is not identified in some 
other way, 

(a) 1 saw a squirrel, a mongoose, and 
a bird in the garden. 

1 A matter caasiag great difficulty to Indian and foreign stadenta 
of English. 
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(h) A soldier came to our village yester- 
day. 

(c) A new regiment has come to Calcutta. 

fdj A cow has wandered into the garden. 

fej A herd of cows is coming along the 
road. 

In the plural, nouns used in this way have no 
articles attached to them or are accompanied by 
numerals or indefinite words like some d 

(a) 1 saw three s(}uirrels, two mongooses, 

and some birds. 

(b) Some soldiers came 

(c) Two new regiments have come 

(d) Some cows have wandered 

(c) Two herds of cows are coming 

In such a sentence as “A tiger is fiercer than 
an elephant”, the statement is made of these 
classes of animals as wholes. 'Fhe idea is that 
you can -take any one tiger at random as repre- 
senting the whole class. Fliis is the generic use^’ 
of the indefinite article. The meaning is the 
same in the [)lural form : “Tigers are fiercer than 
elephants.” 

§ 103. The definite article is used wfith a 
class-noun if some particular thing is named which 
has been, or does not need to be, specified. In 
continuation of tlie sentences quoted above we 
might say : 

(a) The squirrel was climbing a tree, 

^ Notk — The numerals two, three, etc., are delinite, bub the 
- reference is not to three particular squirrels. Any other three squirrels 
might have been there. The speaker has no concern as to which parti- 
cular regiments have come. 

8 
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(b) Jhe soldier was very ill. 

(c) The regiment has come from Luck- 

now. 

(d) The cow is eating the plants. 
fe) The herd is a very big one. 

The same article is also used with the plurals 
.of such nouns : 

(rt) The squirrels were climbing... 

{b\ The soldiers were very ill. 
u) The regiments have come from... 

{d) The cows are eating the the plants. 

(e) The herd are very by ones. 

N.B. The plants, in sentence (r/), have not 
been mentioned, but we know without being told 
which plants they are ; viz., the plants in the 
garden. 

There is also a “generic” use of the definite 
article, as in '"The tiger is a fierce animal,” the 
reference being to the whole class ; but the 
article is not used with a plural noun with this 
meaning. 

§ 104 . ij-i) As in general a proper noun 
denotes only one person or place, there is no need 
to use either article with it. With certain group- 
names used in the plural form, however, the 
definite article is used : e.g., the Alps, the Anda- 
mans, the Churchills (see § 100, 3;. Similarly 
with names of districts, e.g., the Punjab, and with 
names of rivers and seas ; eg., the (river) 
Ganges, the Caspian (sea), which may be regard- 
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ed as if a common class-noun were understood 
along with the name.^ 

§ 105. B, Mass-nouns, denoting all of some- 
thing — material or immaterial — that exists in the 
world, when strictly so used, cannot take either 
article with them. In talking of “water” or 
“kindness” in general we are referring to all or* 
any part of that substance or quality, wherever it 
may be. If, however, we are referring only to 
some particular part of it, as existing in some 
definite place or person, then we use the definite 
article. "The water of the Ganges is holy’’, "the 
kindness of the Queen was well known.” For 
more examples of the use of material and abstract 
nouns with and without the article see §§ 75, 77. 

Exercise 60 

Put suitable articles wherever they are needed in the 
following sentences ; — i. fierceness of tiger is well-known. 
2. gold is heavier than lead. 3. Darjeeling is town in Hima- 
layas. 4. dog is very clever animal. 5. bird flew into.house ; 
servant shut windows, and bird could not get out. 6. water 
of Hughly is very muddy. 7. honesty is virtue. 

(v) The Parsing of Nouns. 

§ 106, We can now give some more in- 
formation about nouns when we parse them. 
We can say to what class they belong — proper 
noun, class noun (individual or collective), 
material noun, abstract noun — and whether 
they are singular or plural. It is not necessary 

^ Note. — “We have an instinctive feeling that iht Thames is short 
for the river Thames,'^ although in Old-'Knglish Temes is used without 
any article. (Sweet). 
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to State the number of abstract and material 
nouns, strictly so used. 

(a) ^'Hari was appointed captain"' 

Hart — proper noun, singular number, subject 
to was cippointed. 

Captain — class noun, individual, singular 
number, used predicatively as comple- 
ment to the verb (of incomplete predi- 
cation) was appointed- 

{b) ‘'These bowls contain milkC 

Bowls — class noun [or common noun], indivi- 
dual, plural number, subject to contain. 

Milk — material noun, object to contain, 

(c) ^^He showed great kindness!" 

Kindftess — abstract noun, object of showed. 

Exercise 6i 

Parse the nouns in the following sentences : — i. A young 
stork once grew tired of the company of his own family and 
friends. 2. He became friendly with a crow. 3. His parents 
warned him. 4 He will lead you into trouble. 5. Another 
young stork joined a flock of cranes. 6. Cranes do much 
harm to corn ; but storks catch vermin. 7. People do not 
like cranes. 

(vi) The Plural Forms of Compound Nouns. 

§ 107. Nouns which are made up of two 
or more words' put together are called compound 
nouns. In some compound nouns the connection 
is so close that we hardly think of the word as 
a compound, and then we feel no doubt about the 
forming of the plural, for we simply add the plural 
inflexion s or es (pronounced z, or is) to the 
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end of the word in the ordinary way. Words like 
spoonfuls, cupfuls, boxfuls, basketfuls, handfuls, 
mouthfuls, bucketfuls are examples of this. A 
cupful is the name of a quantity. You may 
have only one cup, though you may fill it several 
times. You certainly have only one mouth, 
though you may have on your plate ten mouth- 
fuls of food. If you had three cups standing full 
of milk, then you could say cupsful, but the 
difference in form represents a difference in 
meaning. 

In general, however, the plural inflexion is 
added to the most important part of the com- 
pound, the part that names the central idea — 
gentlemen, Frenchmen, stepsons, mouse-traps, 
bookcases, engine-drivers. In these and many 
other examples the compound is made up of a 
noun and an adjective or some other word used 
adjectivally, eg., bookcases = cases for books, and 
the noun is the chief part of the compound. 

In these examples the nouns, which are 
inflected, come last ; but they may .sometimes 
come first, as in sons-in-law. letters patent, men- 
of-war, doctors of medicine, bachelors of science 
(but B.Sc’s, M.B's). 

But knight-errants, poet-laureates seem to be displacing the 
former knights-errant, poets-laureate ; and court martials seems 
about as common as courts-martial except in formal writing. 
Governor-generals, attorney-generals, majorgenerals, lieutenant- 
governors are now usual. 

Some compounds are formed of an adverb 
added to a noun that is formed from a verb by 
adding -er. These add the inflexion to the noun- 
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portion, which may be first or last : — onlookers, 
lookers-on, passers-by, bystanders, hangers-on, 
runners-up, 

A few compounds take the plural inflexion in ’ 
both parts : — men-servants, women-serv ants (but 
maidservants'), knights templars. 

**§ 108. Compounds in which the first part is 
a verb usually take the plural inflection at the end, 
the union between the two parts being very 
close ; — spendthrifts, breakwaters, pickpockets, 
scarecrows, breakfasts ; go-betweens, breakdowns, 
drawbacks, lock-outs, set-backs : grown-ups, 
castaways, ru n aw a ys. 

Other phrase-compounds are treated as if they 
were single words ; ne' er- do-wells, stay-at-homes, 
good-for-nothings, four-in-hands. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS— PERSON AND NUMBER. 

Pronouns. 

§ 109. We have already seen that pronouns 
are words that refer to or indicate persons or things 
instead of naming them, being commonly used in- 
stead of nouns. They are useful because they 
prevent the needless repetition of nouns, and also 
because they indicate certain relations between the 
persons or things that are referred to in the 
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sentence which would not be indicated by the 
names (see § 32-33, Chap. XII). 

The difference between a noun and a pronoun 
may be further illustrated in this way. In general 
we may say that the name monkey always holds 
good of a monkey ; its meaning is more or less 
fixed. But the same pronoun does not always 
apply to the same person, and the same person 
may be indicated at different times by different 
pronouns. 

I heard him saying to me • “I do not know 
you. Tell me who you are.” 

I replied ; “I will not tell you”; for I knew 
that he had no business to question me. 

There are two persons. A and B, referred to 
in these sentences. A is referred to as /, me, 
you, you, II me ; B as him, I, me, you, he. 
Each of the pronouns I, me, and you, is used to 
indicate now A, now B. The specific reference 
of a pronoun, then, depends on its context, and is 
constantly changing. Its meaning can only be 
shown by referring its to some noun — its “antece- 
dent” — previously mentioned or understood. On 
the other hand, the choice of the pronoun makes it 
clear whether the person referred to is speaking, 
spoken to, or spoken about. 

Personal Pronouns. 

§ 110 . Rama came home and said : “/ saw a 
man on the road. He was very hungry ; so I 
gave him some fruit. He thanked me!' 
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His father said : You are a good boy.’’ 

Pronouns like /, he^ him^ rne^ yo?iy used instead 
of the names of persons, are called personal. 

111. The persons, (i) In the sentences 

am tired ; do not trouble me now”, the pro- 
nouns /and me represent the speaker of the sen- 
tence. 

In the sentences have lost the match ; 

the other team beat /av easily”, the pronouns we 
and us represent the speaker, or the speaker and 
some other person or persons associated with 
him. 

These pronouns are said to stand for the first 
person. 

(2) In the sentences ” You must come at once ; 
I want yoiC\ the pronoun you represents the per- 
son or persons to whom the sentences are spoken. 
It is said to represent the second person. 

(3) In the sentences has come ; bring 

him inside”, or **She has come ; bring her inside”, 
or ^'They have come ; bring them inside”, the pro- 
nouns he^ him^ she^ her^ they^ them represent the 
person or persons of whom the sentences are 
spoken. 

These pronouns are said to be of the third 
person; and along with them are reckoned it 
(with they and them) representing a thing (and 
things). 

§112. The personal pronouns are valuable 
not only because they make it unnecessary to 
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repeat a noun, but also because they give some 
information which would not necessarily be given 
by the nouns. They indicate whether we are 
referring to (i) xha speaker or speakers, (2) the 
person or persons spoken to, or (3) the person or 
persons (or thing or things) spoken about. 

“Rama saw a man. The man was hungry 
so Rama gave the man some fruit. The man 
thanked Rama.” ‘‘Rama is a good boy.” 

In these sentences it is not made clear that 
Rama was the speaker in the first place, or that 
Rama’s father .spoke to Rama and not to some 
one else. But these things are made clear if 
as in § I 10. personal pronouns are used instead 
of the names. 


Number. 

§ 113.' Since nouns have changes of form to 
.show' the difference between singular and plural it 
is not surprising to find that personal pronouns 
also have different forms when they refer to 
two or more persons or things. 

1\ me, he, him, she, her refer to only one 
person ; it refers to one thing. These are all 
singular. 

IVe. us refer to two or more persons, them to 
two or more persons or things. These are plural. 

You may refer to one (tr more persons, and 
is either singular or plural. 

§ 114. We shall find that when personal pro- 
nouns form the subjects of sentences their person 
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and number make corresponding differences of 
form in the verbs which make up their predicates. 
Compare am ill"', “vow arc ill'", is ill"", 
''they are ill"*, ' I fish every day"’, '^he eats 
fish every day’". 

[When the subject is a noun it is nearly always 
regarded as being in the third person.] 

Exercise 62 

Pick out the personal pronouns in the following sentences 
and say for what person or thing each stands, and whether 
it is singular or plural — (i) Do not run away from the dog. 
He will not bite you. He likes boys and never barks at them. 

(2) Teacher. “Where do you and your brother live, Hari ? 
Do you not live with your uncle ?'*’ 

Hari. “No, Sir. We do not live with him now.” 

Teacher. “Where does your uncle live ?” 

Hari. “He lives in Amherst Street, .Sir.” 

Teacher. “What is the number of his house ?” 

Hari. “I cannot tell you, Sir. I have forgotten it.*^ 


CHAPTER XXIV 

GENDER. 

A. Gender in Personal Pronouns. 

§ 115. If we examine the following sen- 
tences : — 

He gave her a book. He gave it to her 
yesterday. She thanked him. 
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We shall see that some of the singular personal 
pronouns make some other very useful distinc- 
tions, besides those (of person and number) 
already noticed. Different words are used for 
beings of different sexes and for things that have 
no life. 

He and him refer to a living person who is a 
male. 

She and her refer to a living person who is a 
female. 

It refers to a lifeless thing (the book) that has 
no sex. 

When there is a difference in the form of a 
word, or a complete change of word, which 
indicates a difference in the sex of the person 
referred to or an absence of sex, the distinction is 

one of gender. 

If a singular pronoun in the third person 
refers to ’ 

(<i) a male creature, e.^^., a man. a boy, an ox, 
a cock, it is of masculine gender, and has a 
special form accordingly, 7’iz., he, him ; 

(Ji) a female creature, e.g., a woman, a girl, 
a cow, a hen, it is of feminine gender, and has a 
special form accordingly, viz., she, her-, 

(e) a thing that has no sex (including places, 
qualities, actions, etc.), eg., a stone, a tree, a town, 
gold, kindness, it is of neuter gender, and has a 
special form accordingly, viz., it. 

Note 1, “Keuter” is a Latin word meaning “neither”. A word 
of neuter gender” is a word that is neither of masculine nor of 
eminine gender, because it refers to something that has, or is regarded 
as having, no sex. 
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No such distinctions are made in the form of 
the pronouns for the first and second persons, or 
for the plural of the third person. 

Pronouns referring to creatures that are not 
definitely thought of as either male or female, the 
sex being of no importance or not known, are also 
treated as of neuter gender ; e,g., “He was killed 
by a tiger. He fired and hit it, but only wounded 
2*/.” The tiger may have been a male or a female 
{^a tigress) ; it is not important to say which. 

Definition. — Gender is (in modern English) 
the distinction in language which corresponds to 
the distinction of sex in living creatures, or to the 
distinction between living creatures and sexless 
things. 

JV,B. Sex belongs to creatures ; gender be- 
longs only to words. 

§ 116. The genders of the personal [ironouns 
are therefore 

He, him — masculine. 

She.^ her — feminine. 

Jt — neuter {or undetermined). 

/, me, we, //.s, yrw — common to masculine 
and feminine. 

They, them — common to masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter. 

[It is well to avoid the term "'common gendeP^ 
for it is sometimes objected that strictly there can- 
not be a common gender any more than these 
can be a common .sex. Some words, however, are 
common to two or all genders.] 
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When some creature is not definitely thought 
of as either male or female, the sex being un- 
known or of no importance, the neuter pronoun 
it is sometimes used ; of a baby or an ani- 
mal. Masculine or feminine forms of the pro- 
noun are, however, preferred if the sex is known. 

Distinctions of gender are marked only in the 
forms of the third personal pronoun. Such dis- 
tinctions in pronouns of the first and second 
persons would be of little value since the sex of 
the speaker or person spoken to is generally 
known. 

** [Sometimes sexless things are spoken of as if they were 
imagined to have life and sex, and in poetry or in the language 
of special classes of men masculine forms of pronouns are 
sometimes used for the sun and the wind, feminine forms for 
a ship, a motor-car, an engine (by sailors, motorists, engineers), 
the moon, a country, (“England is as strong as she ever was’’), 
nature (‘if we love nature we shall find her kind and 
beautiful”).] 

These differences in form according to gender 
among the pronouns of the 3rd person singular 
are very valuable because they help us to see 
what is the antecedent of the pronoun more clearly 
than we should do if there were no such differ- 
ences. After the statement *‘My brother and my 
sister were in the room'\ it is much clearer to say 
‘‘He was beating her” than to say “One was 
beating the other.” 

** [It would perhaps be better for the language if there 
were similar differerxes of form in the plural. 

“The men were eating potatoes. They were all black.’’ 
There is nothing in the grammatical form of the pronoun they 
to show us whether it refers to the men or the potatoes.] 
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* Exercise 63 

Put the correct forms of personal pronouns in the gaps in 
the following sentences : — (i) My mother is ill; the doctor 

has come to see . (2) says that has influenza. 

(3) has a very high temperature. (4) is 106 degrees. 

(51 We are not allowed to go in to see . (6) will have 

to remain in bed for a week. (71 I saw a black cat this 

morning. was in the garden. (8) We have had our mare 

for four years. has just had a foal. 


B. Gender in nouns. 

§ 117. (i) The tif^er is dead ; but the tigress 

is still alive. 

(2) She will certainly defend her cubs 

in her lair. 

(3) We must reload our rifles, and 

get on the elephants. 

(4) The ladies wdll get up first ; then 

the gentlemen. 

Of the nouns in the sentence above we know that 
tiger and gentlemen denote male beings, and that 
tigress and ladies denote females. In a sense, 
therefore, we can say that the nouns tiger and 
gentlemen are masculine in gender ; tigress and 
ladies, feminine. 

Gentlemen and ladies are entirely different 
words, like hoy and girl, brother and sister, king 
and queen, man and woman, and some others. 
But we can see that the word tigress is really tiger 
with another syllable, -ess, added to it Similarly 
lioness, princess, goddess, baroness, manageress 
are formed from the nouns lion, prince, ^od. 
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baron, manager, to denote the females corres- 
ponding to these males. 

Here the feminine form is made from the 
masculine form by adding a suffix, -ess, just as 
we make a plural form from a singular noun 
by adding the inflection -s. 

§ 118 . The syllable -ess may therefore be 
called a feminine suffix. It is the only living 
feminine suffix in the language. 

A vowel sound or even ^ whole syllable is 
dropped from some words before the suffix is 
added; e.g., 

(/i) actor, actress ; hunter, huntress ; tiger, 
tigress ; proprietor, proprietress ; negro, ncgress ; 

((^) governor, governess^ ; abbot, abbess ; 
emperor, empress ; and there are sometimes 
other changes of sound (and spelling) ; 

(c) master, mistress ; duke, duchess ; mar- 
(juis, marchioness. 

** An Old English feminine suffix -en survives in vixen^ the 
feminine form of fox, (The / was pronounced v in the south 
of England.) 

A Greek feminine form is kept in the word heroine. 

**[Certain Latin feminines survive in law-terms, testator., 
testatrix.] 

Where the distinction is of importance, sex is 
sometimes denoted by prefixing some distinguish- 
ing word to words which may denote either 

Governess is the feminine form of the noun governor : but it 
means a lady who teaches children in private family, not the wife 
of a governor. 
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* Exercise 63 
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(3) a very high temperature. (4) is 106 degrees. 

(5) We are not allowed to go in to see . (6) will have 

to remain in bed for a week. <71 I saw a black cat this 

morning. was in the garden. (8) We have had our mare 
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(3) We must reload our rifles, and 

get on the elephants. 

(4) The ladies will get up first j then 
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Of the nouns in the sentence above we know that 
tiger and gentlemen denote male beings, and that 
tigress and ladies denote females. In a sense, 
therefore, we can say that the nouns tiger and 
gentlemen are masculine in gender ; tigress and 
ladies, feminine. 

Gentlemen and ladies are entirely different 
words, like boy and girl, brother and sister, king 
and queen, man and woman, and some others. 
But we can see that the word tigress is really tiger 
with another syllable, -ess. added to it Similarly 
lioness, princess, goddess, baroness, manageress 
are formed from the nouns lion, prince, ^od. 
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baron, manager, to denote the females corres- 
ponding to these males. 

Here the feminine form is made from the 
masculine form by adding a suffix, -ess, just as 
we make a plural form from a singular noun 
by adding the inflection -s. 

§ 118 . The syllable -ess may therefore be 
called a feminine suffix. It is the only living 
feminine suffix in the language. 

A vowel sound or even Sf. whole syllable is 
dropped from .some words before the suffix is 
added ; e.g., 

(a) actor y actress ; hunter y huntress ; tiger, 
tigress ; proprietor, pi op rietr ess ; negro, negress ; 

(ylr) governor y governess^ ; abbot, abbess ; 
emperor, empress ; and there are sometimes 
other changes of sound (and spelling) ; 

(c) master, mistress ; duke, duchess ; mar- 
quis, marchioness. 

** An Old English feminine suffix -en survives in vixen, the 
feminine form of fox* (The / was pronounced v in the south 
of England.) 

A Greek feminine form is kept in the word heroine. 

**[Certain Latin feminines survive in law-terms, e.g., testator, 
testatrix 

Where the distinction is of importance, sex is 
sometimes denoted by prefixing some distinguish- 
ing word to words which may denote either 

Governtss is the feminine form of the noun governor ; but it 
means a lady 'who teaches children in rt private family, not the wife 
of a governor. 
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sex, SO forming a compound : e,g.^ fnan-servant, 
maid servant ; he go it, she goat^ (Compare also 
doctor, lady-doctor ; bride-groom, bridei) Other- 
wise we use the words male and female adjec- 
tivally : e g ^ a female donkey^ a male elephant. 

§ 119 Words, like cub and elephant, which 
may denote either a male or a female, or (in the 
plural form) both are sometimes said to be com- 
mon to both genders. Compare also donkey, camel, 
wolf, servant^ attendant, inhabitant, liar, foof 
neighbour, stranger. 

Words, like lair and rifle, which denote things 
without sex are said to be of neuter gender ; but 
neuter words are not distinguished by any differ- 
ences of grammatical form, so that such a term is 
of no practical importance. 

[Pronouns may just as well be said to refer to males, or 
females, or sexless things, as be explained as standing instead 
of nouns of masculine or feminine or neuter gender.] 

** It will be seen that Fi^nglish does not have a system of 
gender like that • which is common in many other languages, 
where various nouns are said to be of different genders regard- 
less of their meanings, l^'he gender of English nouns depends 
on their meanings {ix,, upon the sex of the beings denoted), 
and is called natural gender ; the other kind of gender is 
called grammatical. 

§ 120. In parsing, ihe gender of singular 
third personal pronouns should be mentioned. The 
gender of nouns that represent individual living 
creatures (or things imagined as such) may also 
be mentioned, particularly when the noun has a 
separate inflexional form for the feminine gender. 
It is not necessary to state the gender of other 
nouns. 
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Notk 1. The Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology re- 
commended “that in English Grammar the distinctions of gender be 
not empliasi/^ed.” 

(1) My shot the leopard and killed it. 

Brother --qX^a^s noun, individual, singular, mas- 
culine, subject of shot and killed, 

leopard - class noun, individual, singular, either 
gender (or gender undetermined) 
object shot. 

//—personal pronoun, 3rd person, singular, 
gender undetermined, antecedent 
leopard, object of killed, 

(2) The tiirress will defend her cabs as long as she 
has strength, 

tigress^eXASs noun, individual, sing., feminine, 
subject of will defend. 

cnbs class noun, individual, plural, either 
gender, object of 7('ill defend, 

she — personal pronoun, sing., feminine, ante- 
cedent tigress, subject of has, 

strength — abstract noun, object of has. 

(3) ^ saw a flock of sheep on the road, A boy 
was driving it. 

/—personal pronoun, 1st person, singular, 
subject of saic, 

flock — class noun, collective, singular, object 
of saw. 

sheep — class noun, individual, plural, either 
gender, object of the preposition of. 

road-- qXass noun, individual, singular, object 
of the preposition e//, 

it — personal pronoun, 3rd person, singular, 
gender undetermined, agreeing 


9 
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with its antecedent flock ; object 
of was driving. 

(4) The ship kept on her course, but she did so 
with difficulty, 

ship — class noun, individual, singular, gender 
here regarded as feminine, subject 
of kept on. 

[It is the use of the feminine form of the pro- 
noun, she, which shows that the ship is imagined 
as a female.] 


Exercise 63 

Parse the italicised nouns and pronouns in the following 
sentences : — (i) The shikari shot a bear in the hills yesterday. 
It was a very big one. He brought back tbe skin this morning, 
and 1 shall buy it. (2) A child was playing on the road. 
A horse nearly knocked it down, but a servant with great 
courage rescued it. (3) Cows are very useful animals. Our 
cow gives us milk daily. We have had her for a year. 


CHAPTER XXV 

CASES IN PRONOUNS AND NOUNS. 

A. The Cases of Personal Pronouns. 

§ 121. ( i) Rama has gone out ; he is in the 

garden. 

(2) Rama has gone out ; I saw him in the 
garden. 
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In these sentences he refers to Rama and is a 
pronoun. Him also refers to Rama and is a pro' 
noun. Why do they differ in form ? Let us see 
what work each does in its sentence. I n sentence 

(1) he is the subject of the sentence ; in sentence 

( 2 ) him is the object of the verb. 

So also in the sentences “/ saw him in the 
garden ; he left me long ago. ” / is the subject 

to the verb saw ; me is the object of the verb 
left ; yet these words refer to the same speaker. 

In fact the function of these differences in 
form is to indicate whether the pronoun is used 
as subject or as object. /, he, she, we, they are 
the forms used when the pronoun is the subject 
of a sentence ; me, him, her, us, them, are the 
forms used when the pronoun is the object of a 
verb. 

You and it are used both as subject and as 
object. 

Me, him, her, us, them (and you and *() are 
used for the indirect object as well as for the 
direct object : “He gave me a book” ; “1 offered 
him money.” 

§ 122. According as a pronoun has different 
functions, i,e-, does different kinds of work in the 
sentence and stands in different relations to other 
words in the sentence, it is said to have different 
cases or to be in a different case. 

When a pronoun is the subject of a sentence 
it is said to be in the nominative case, and it has 
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a special form accordingly : — saw him ; he left 
me ; we were unhappy ; they went away.” 

Here /, he, they, we are in the nominative 
case. 

When a pronoun is the direct object of a verb 
it is said to be in the accusative [or objective] 
case, and has a special form accordingly : ‘I saw 
him ; he left me ; they like ns." 

Here me, him, ns, are in the accu-sative case. 

When a pronoun is the indirect object of a 
verb it is said to be in the dative case ; “He 
gave me a book”, ‘‘They offered ns food”, ‘‘I 
brought her a chair”. Here me, us, her, are in 
the dative case. I he forms for the dative case 
are the same as those for the accusative case. 

^^j’There is some convenience and no harm in 
using the term “objective case’’ for the forms 
which are thus used for both direct and indirect 
objects, so long as we remember that there are 
two distinct functions ; and this will be its mean- 
ing if it is used in this book.] 

^ 123. These personal pronouns, as we see, 
undergo certain changes of form according to 
their function in the sentence, i.c., according to 
their case-relations. We can tell by the form of 
mo.st of the personal pronouns whether they are 
being used as subjects or objects, i c., whether 
they are in the nominative or some other ca.se. 
If it is in the nominative case a first or third per- 
sonal pronoun will have the form /, we. he, she, 
or they. If it is in the accusative or dative ca.se 
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it will have the form me, us, him, her, or them. 
You and it have the same forms for all these 
three cases. 

Of the personal pronouns, then, we can say 
that case is a term that refers to the special form 
of the pronoun which shows more or less clearly 
its function in a sentence and its relation to some 
other part of the sentence. 

Note i. Thou was once used for the nominative 
singular form of the second person and thee for the objective 
cases. You was confined to the objective cases in the plural, 
the now obsolete hieing used as nominative. You^ however, 
is now used for all these cases, except in poetry and in prayers, 
where thou and thee survive. 

Note 2. The answer to such a question as ‘‘Who is 
there ?’' often takes the form “It is me’' in normal colloquial 
hmglish ; me being used predicatively as subjective comple- 
ment to is. This usage, though avoided in written English 
and by very careful speakers, is well established. Formal 
grammarians, insist that me should be replaced by /, the recog- 
nised form of the nominative case, and are not willing to 
admit me as an alternative form for the nominative case in 
this predicative use ; but “It is I ' is commonly regarded as 
pedantic in its correctness, [The similar form, “it is him*', 
however, is not sanctioned by the usage of educated people, 
though it is found in vulgar speech.] 

B. The case of nouns. 

§ 124. With regard to nouns, however, we do 
not find these differences of form indicating the 
difference between the nominative and objective 
cases. But as nouns are undoubtedly used in 
different ways, viz., as subject and as object 
(direct and indirect), so they may still be said to 
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have different cases, though these may not be 
distinguished by inflexion or change of form. 

( 1 ) The cat ate the mouse. 

(2) The dog killed the cat. 

In .sentence (i) cat is the subject and may be said 
to be in the nominative case ; in sentence (2) cat 
is the object and may be said to be in the accusa- 
tive case. There is no inflexion or difference in 
form ; it is only the order of words that is our 
guideS apart from the general meaning of the 
sentence. But still there is a difference of case 
of case-relation) because there is a difference 
of function. 

The relationship between the man and the 
dog in 

The man hit the dog 

is just the same as the relation between he and 
me in 

He hit me 

the man being nominative, and the dog accusative. 

We may state the position otherwise by say- 
ing that in nouns the differences of case-relation 
are frequently not expressed by corresponding 
differences of case-form ; while in pronouns 
different case relations have different case-forms. 

The cases of nouns, therefore, can be decided 
only by a careful analysis of the sentence. 

^ In prose the subject usuiiUy precedes the predicate in state- 
tnents, while the object follows the verb. See also §§ 6, 22, 26. 

In poetry the order is often changed, “Her arms across her 

breast she laid,’* 
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§ 125. We shall also see that in sentences 
like 

He is a Bengali. 

I am your friend. 

Hari was appointed captain. 

the nouns {Bengali^ friend^ captain) which are 
used predicatively as subjective complements after 
intransitive verbs of incomplete predication (stating 
what someone is or is made, etc.) are to be regarded 
as in the same case as the subject i.c.^ nominative. 

N.B. These cDmplements refer to the sub- 
ject and are called subjective complements. 

§ 126. The Headmaster appointed him cap- 
tain. 

The Council made Alfred king. 

In these sentences we have transitive verbs 
with direct objects, //2>/2 and Alfred, in theaccusa- 
tive case. But the verbs are verbs of incomplete 
predication, and require complements to complete 
their meaning. These complements are captain 
and king ; but, as they refer to the objects, and 
not to the subjects they are called objective com- 
plements, and are in the accusative case in agree- 
ments with the direct objects him and Alfred. 

Adjectives, as well as nouns, can be used predicatively in 
this way as objective complements ; t.g., “This news made him 
unhappy^'. 

§ 127. Sometimes regarded as a special form 
of the nominative case and called “nominative of 
address” is the vocative case, which is used to 
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name the person addressed, as if to call his or her 
attention : 

Milton^ thou should^st be living at this 
hour. 

Mighty seaman, this is he (who) was 
great by land as thou by sea. 

Take, Madam^ this poor book of song. 

Comrades^ leave me here a little 

It is frequently preceded by O : 

O God, have mercy upon us. 

the old nom. pi. form of the 2nd personal pronoun 
was often used as a vocative in poetry as well as in the Bible : — , 
“Ye mariners of England ”] 

Exkrcise 65 

Using the terms nominative, accusative, dative, vocative, 
state the case of each italicised noun or pronoun below : — 
(i) He would not hear thy voice, idi\x child \ (2) ZTe? called 

aloud : “Say, jather, say if yet my task is done ’’ (3) Storks 

eat frogs diwcl mice. (4) His parents warned (5) K crow 

showed him many tricks. (6) He became a thief. (7» O king, 
grant me a boon. (8) /have not met her before, but 1 gave her 
a present. 


C. Some special case-usages. 

** § 128. Uses of the pronoun iV as formal 
subject. 

(a) Such a sentence as 

It is pleasant to sit by the river 

is merely another way of saying. 

To sit by the river is pleasant. 

The real subject is “To sit by the river ’ as 
will be clear if we ask, ‘‘What is pleasant ?” No 
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one would answer ‘‘it” to this question. It is in 
form the subject of the sentence, and may be 
called the formal subject; or we may say that it 
is the provisional subject, standing as subject for 
the time being to represent the real subject which 
is to follow. 

.Similarly 

It is known that the earth is round. 

(What is known ? Answer : That the earth is 
round. ) 

[In '-'It is hard to earn a living” it is the 
formal or provisional subject. Similarly in ‘‘I 
find it hard to earn a living”, it may be called the 
formal or provisional object.] 

Again in such .sentences as 

( 1 ) It is cold to-day. 

^^2) It will be nice when the holidays 
come. 

(3) It is very dreary now that you are 

away. 

(4) It is midnight. 

it is used as the vague subject, often being ec^ui- 
valent to words like ‘the weather” (1). ‘‘life” (2 
and 3) ‘ the time’ (4) It is even more vague in 
sentences like '"It is raining”, “It looks as if he 
will be late”. This usage chiefly occurs with 
verbs that are used impersonally, i-c., to say that 
some action is going on or some condition of 
things is existing. 

**(c) Such a sentence as ‘‘It is this which has 
caused the trouble” is merely an emphatic way of 
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saying "This has caused the trouble”; a statement 
that is really simple being thrown into the form 
of a complex sentence. The real information is 
given in the apparent adjectival clause, and it 
is used as the formal subject of the more or 
less meaningless main clause, or the provisional 
subject, standing as subject for a time in anticipa- 
tion, and representing the real subject which 
follows.] 

**§ 129. Other uses of it : 

(a) It may have a whole sentence as its ante- 
cedent. 

O. Did you know that my father is 
dead ? 

A No, I didnt know it. (/if = “that 
your father was dead’’.) 

(b) It may be used as internal object to a 
verb (usually intransitive) used transitively with a 
cognate object ; 

You must fight it out ( = the fight). 

**§ 130. Sometimes a noun is followed closely 
by a defining or descriptive phrase in which the 
chief word is a noun, e.g., ‘‘William, the first Nor- 
man king of England, was called the Conqueror.” 
“Everyone loves the present Viceroy, Lord 
Reading." 

Such a defining noun is said to be in apposi- 
tion to the other noun and is regarded as being 
in the same case {f.g-. nominative and accusative 
respectively in the sentences quoted above). 
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**§ 131. The sun having set, we stopped for 
the night. 

She being very tired, we rested for a 
day. 

Here a noun or pronoun is used with a parti- 
ciple to form a phrase which is connected in mean- 
ing with the main statement (giving the reason for 
the action named) ; but there is no grammatical 
connexion, and the noun or pronoun, being 
regarded as free from such connexion, is said to 
be used absolutely and is regarded as being in the 
nominative case. This is the nominative absolute 
construction. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ADJECTIVAL USE OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
The Genitive Case. 

Hie Genitive of Nouns. 

§ 132. There is no difference in form be- 
tween the nominative and objective cases of 
nouns ; but in words that are commonly used as 
nouns there is a certain inflexion which indicates 
a case relation. 

The magistrate's house is very large. 

The black cat's kittens are very smalL 
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A horse s hoofs are very hard. 

Dogs’ tongues are smooth. 

Here the consonant sound of s or z (spelt 's or s') 
or the syllable -tz is added to the nominative 
singular form just as it is for the plural 
inflexion of a noun. 

N.B. In spelling but not in pronunciation a 
distinction is made by using an apostrc^he point 
— before the -.s in the singular form, after it in 
the plural. 

What work is done by these words — /n/igts- 
trate’s, cat’s, horse's, dogs’ ? They seem to do 
the work of describing or clefining words, qualify- 
ing nouns ; i.c., they have an adjectival function. 
This is true, but we can say more than this ; we 
can say more exactly what kind of description or 
definition these words give The names are com- 
monly used as names of beings (persons or ani- 
mals). i.e., as nouns. What is the exact relation 
between the two nouns in each of the phrases ? 
We can tell that the house belongs to the magis- 
trate, that the kittens belong the cat. The rela- 
tion is that of possession ; and the nouns that 
have the inflexion -s (or -z etc.) are sometimes 
said to be in the ‘‘possessive” case. This may be a 
good name for these particular examples, but 
there are many instances where we cannot strictly 
say that there is any idea of ownership : — 

Rama’s opponent defeated him. 

The ship’s course was changed at a 
moment’s notice. 
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Rama does not own his opponent ; nor is the 
relation between moment and notice that of 
possession. Other examples are : — 

Our cotiiitry's foes were numerous in the 
seven years' war. 

After Mr. Baldwin's election he took a 
week's holiday. 

"The ki.ig’s death", ‘‘Christ’s persecutors "three 
days’ leave", “the prisoner’s trial”, “Napoleon’s 
defeat” (the defeat inflicted on Napoleon). 

It is advisable therefore to adopt another 
name, viz., the genitive case. 

13v3. The genitive form of nouns, as we 
have seen, is made by means of certain inflexions 
which are in sound the same as those of the 
plural, I'iz., -s, -2, -A, although i// they 

are distinguished by the use of an apostrophe 
point — before the -.v for the singular, after it 
(usually) in the plural form, e.y;.. the d()y;'s pups 
(singular), the c/o/nv’ pups (plural), in l;)oth cases 
pronounced doyz. 

The following sounds are added to the nomi- 
native singular form of a noun to make the geni- 
tive case-form in the singular : 

(i) -s is added to words ending in consonant 
sounds like A X’, /,///, (as in AAi-cCsv//;?//) which 
are voiceless and are not sibilants ; e.g., ship's', 
wife's, duke's. 

N.B. Wife and duke end in a consonant sound, not in 
a vowel sound. 
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( 2 ) -iz (spelt -e's or -s') is added td words 
ending in a sibilant consonant, i.e , a consonant 
with a hissing, buzzing, or hushing sound, like 
j, z, sh^ ch, /; e.g., horse’s, James’s, Keats's, 
judge’s (dg = j), fox’s (x = ks). Smiles’ s (as in 
Smiles’s “Self Help”), 

K.B. {i) horse a.nd judge end in a consonant 
sound, not in a vowel, {it) James, Keats, Burns, 
Smiles are all singular forms (proper names). 

( 3 ) (spelt -’.y) is added in all other cases ; 
viz., all words ending -in non-sibilant voiced 
sounds : 

(a) vowel sounds : Rama’s, day's, lady’s ; 

{b) liquid (including nasal) sounds : I, r, m^ 
n, ng\ girl’s, lion’s, king’s; lamb's, 

(c) other voiced consonants that are not 
sibilants ; d, g, b, v ; cub’s, dog’s, 
dove’s. 

N.B. All this, so far as spelling is concern- 
ed, often looks like merely adding -s, for the 
nominative form often ends in a “silent” e, but 
this -e is sounded in the genitive form. 

The genitive case-form is made in very much 
the same way as the plural is made from the 
singular ; but / is not changed to v, and it is 
followed by the true -s inflection (pronounced s, 
pot z). Wife — gen. sing., wife’s— p\ura.\, wives. 

§ 134. The genitive plural form is the same 
as the nominative plural in nouns where the latter 
is formed by the addition of -s, -z, or -iz (spelt 
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-s) ; except that in spelling, an apostrophe point 
is . put after instead of before the -s. Ladies ; 
ladies' gowns ; boys, boys' coats ; wives, wives' 
duties. 

In almost all these words the genitive singular, 
the nominative plural, and the genitive plural are 
pronounced in the same way, the only difference 
being the presence and position of the apostrophe 
point in the spelling. 

[^Exceptions are words ending in /: e.g., 
thief — gen. sing., thief s — nom. pi. thieves. 

’*lf the following word begins with a sibilant 
sound the genitive inflexion of a word of two or 
more syllables is often omitted, although an 
apostrophe is retained in the spelling -.—for con- 
science' sake, for Jesus' sake ; but for James's 
sake. 

Greek names of which the last syllable is -es 
(pron. eez) also take no inflexion, even if the next 
word does not begin with a sibilant : — Socrates' 
death, Aristides’ sons, Diogenes' tub. 

[It is easy to avoid difficulties in deciding on 
the right form of genitive by substituting the 
genitive case-phrase, of which something will be 
said later (§§ 143-4) : “the death of Socrates”, 
“the tub of Diogenes”.] 

§ 135 . When the nominative plural is formed 
by vowel change, e.g., man, men, the genitive 
plural is formed by adding -s or -z or -iz to the 
nominative plural form, according to the practice 
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for the singular (in spelling always -.v preceded 
by an apostrophe). 

Singular — goosc^ goose's ; man, man's ; 

Plural — geese, geese's ; men, men's. 

Similarly c/itld's, children's ; ox's, oxen’s. 

In these cases, therefore, the genitive plural 
is not pronounced or spelt in the same way as the 
genitive singular - or as the nominative plural. 
There is a difference in sound as well as in spell- 
ing. Similarly the genitive singular is not pro- 
nounced or s[)elt like the nominative plural. 

§ 136. Compound words and even phrase- 
compounds often form a genitive by adding the 
inflexion to the last word of the compound, as if 
it were one unit (e\en where the plural is formed 
by inflecting the chief word) ; c.g., “my father- 
in-hnv's money”, “the Prince of 
journey”, ‘ Edivard the lujin tlia title”, “the 
man in the street’s idea’ . 

We may speak oi fathers-in-laiv in the [dural, 
but we do n(jt speak of “my father' s-in-laiv 
money”. 

^ 137. The genitive of the noun, as we have 
said, is used as an adjective-equivalent. We may 
illustrate this by substituting adjectives thus ; 

The king’s crown The royal crown. 

A father’s love Paternal love. 

England's navy The English navy. 
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Like other adjectives it may be used not only 
as an epithet, but also predicatively : 

This book is my brother's. 

§ 138. So far as spelling only is concerned 
the formation of genitive forms may be stated 
thus : 

(a) The genitive singular form is made by 
adding -'s to the nominative singular form : horse's 
fox's, goose's. 

(b) The genitive plural form is usually made 
(i) by adding an a[)Ostrophe (’) to the nominative 
plural form when this ends in -.v or -es ; horses', 
foxes' ; (ii) by adding 's to the nominative plural 
form when this is formed in some other way : 
men's, geese's, oxen's. 


Exercise 66 

{a) Give' the genitive singular forms of: — princess, wolf 
fox, woman, thief, mouse, the Duke of York, Mr, Jones, 
company, Sophocles, monkey, Robert Burns, mistress, sheep, 
negro. 

{b) Give the genitive plural forms of : — wolf, fox, woman, 
thief, mouse, monkey, mistress, sheep, negro, and company, 

B, The Genitive case of Personal Pronouns. 

i. Possessive Adjectives^ 

§ 139. Ramans father is alive, but his mother 
is dead. 

I'his double sentence means just the same as • 
Rama’s father is alive, but Rama's 
mother is dead. 


iO 
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But we have seen that instead of repeating a 
proper name we may more conveniently substitute 
a pronoun, saying he instead of Rama. Some- 
thing like this is what has happened here. Simi- 
larly after saying 

I saw Abdul and Hassan. 
it is clearly more convenient to say 

Their horses have died 
than to say 

Abdul's and Hassan's horses have died. 

Just as the genitive case of a noun is used 
adjectivally to indicate possession and certain 
other similar relations, so certain forms of the 
personal pronouns, which have often been regard- 
ed as examples of the genitive [possessive] case, 
are also used adjectivally along with nouns to 
indicate similar relations. 

These are my, {thy), his, her, its ; 
your 

our, their. 

The use of my in the .sentence ‘This is m\ book” 
indicates primarily that / am the owner or po.s- 
sessor of the book. These words therefore are 
called possessive adjectives. 

Because they have been formed from pronouns 
they have also been called “pronominal adjectives ” 

That they may indicate other relations besides 
that of strict possession is shown by such sen- 
tences as 

After his defeat in the battle his escape 
seemed hopeless. 

My election gave me great [deasure. 
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ii. Possessive Pronouns. 

§ 140 . The adjectival words my, your, her, 
its, our, their are used only when followed imme- 
diately by the noun which they qualify, or by a 
noun preceded by an epithet, e.g., “Our new 
teacher has come’’. 

In the following sentence.s, however, 

This ball is mine. That book is hers. 

That house is ours. Yours is a happy life. 

the words mine, her, ours, yours, stand alone. 
They stand respectively for “my ball “her 
book”, “our house ’, and “your life”. A pronoun 
may, of course, stand instead of a noun-phrase 
ju.st as it can stand instead of a noun ; and the 
words 

mine, (thine), his, hers ; 
vours, 

ours, theirs. 

used independently in this way are called posses- 
sive pronouns. 

They are true pronouns, being not only formed 
from pronouns (genitives), but also used as pro- 
nouns : whereas my, our, etc., though formed 
from pronouns, are used as adjectives. Mine, 
ours, etc., can stand by themselves like pronouns, 
and may be the subject or object of a verb, or 
governed by a preposition, whereas my, our, etc, 
must be, like ordinary epithet adjectives, followed 
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by a noun.* Mine, ours, etc., are also said to be 
used absolutely ; i.e., not as adjuncts or epithets. 

M.B. (i) Its is not used in this way, i.e., ab- 
solutely as a possessive pronoun. Instead of say- 
ing of any sexless thing, e.g., a bicycle, “This is 
its” we must say “This belongs to it.” 

{ii) His is used both as a pronoun and adjec- 
tivally. 

(Hi) Similarly the genitive case of a noun can 
be used absolutely without a noun indicating the 
thing possessed ; not only in such sentences as 
My bicycle is better than that boy’s. 
but in such sentences as 

We will go to Hari Babu's. 

I bought this at ^Vhiteaway, laidlaw’s. 
where we may explain the meaning by saying 
that nouns like house and shop are understood. 

§ I4I. (a) Our aunt died yesterday. Her 
son is coming to-day. 

(b) My uncles are not rich men. Their land 
is very poor. 

(c) Hari cannot find his books. His sister 
has hidden them. 

From these examples it will be seen that the 
choice between the different possessive adjectives 
depends not on the gender and number of the 

I Historical gramraars have sometimes insisted that as all 
these forms, {my as well as fnine., etc.,) originated from the genitive 
of the personal pronouns, wjy, our^ etc. should be called, “possessive 
pronouns,*’ but a grammar of Modern English is concerned with func- 
tion rather than origin ; and the fact remains that they arc used 
adjectivally. It is therefore wise to follow the Committee on Termino- 
logy, and call them possessive adjectives. 
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words they qualify (usually representing the things 
possessed), but upon the sex and number of the 
possessor or possessors. 

Any one of the words my, our, your, his, 
her, its, their, may accompany a singular or a 
plural noun, a masculine, a feminine, or a neuter 
noun, without any corresponding change of form ; 
e.g., my hook, my books ; my uncle, my aunt. 

My, his, her, its, are used if there is only one 
possessor. 

Our, their are used if there are two or more 
possessors. 

His is used if the possessor is a male. 

Her is used if the possessor is a female. 

Its is used if the possessor has no sex or the 
sex is undetermined. 

Your is used of any number of possessors. 

My, our, your, their are u.sed regardless of the 
sex of the possessors. 


§ 142. The various case-forms of the person- 
al pronouns may be tabulated as follows’: — 


Case 

1 FIRST PKRSON | 

! 

SECOND 

PERSON 

Singular. 

j Plural. 

j 

Singular 

: Plural 

i 

Nominative 

I 

we 

[thou] you 

[ye] you 

V ocative 

(me) 

... 

[thou] you ; 

[ye] you 

Accusative 

me 

us 

[thee] you i 

yon 

Genitive 

my, mine 

our, ours 

[thy, thine] | 

your, yours 

your, yours 

Dative j 

me 

us 

[thee] you | 

1 

you 


^ The forms in square brackets, thou^ ye, etc,, are obsolete. 
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THIRD PERSON 


Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Masc. 

I Pem. 

1 

1 Neuter 

.| 

All genders 

Nominative 

he 

[ 

she 

! it 

they 

Accusative 

him 

her 

it 

them 

Genitive 

his, his 

her, hers 

1 its, — 

their, theirs 

Dative 

him 

1 

her 

i it 

them 


This is called the declension of the personal 
pronouns ; or they are said to be ‘‘declined'' in 
this way. 

The declension of nouns may be stated thus : 


• 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom, 

king 

kings 

fox 

foxes 

man 

men 

Voc. 

(0) king 

(0) kings 

(0) fox 

(0) foxes 

(0) man 

(0) men 

Acc, 

king 

kings 

kings’ 

fox 

foxes 

man 

men 

Gen. 

king’s 

fox’s 

foxes’ 

man’s 

men’s 

Dat. 

king 

kings 

fox 

foxes 

man 

men 


Exercise 67 

Fill the gaps in the following sentences with suitable 
possessive pronouns or possessive adjectives (i) The queen 

mourned bitterly for husband. (2) The coolies are now 

eating meal. (3) Your orange is bigger than . (4) 

Rama has broken two of fingers. (5) Our car is not so 

good as . (6) My brothers and go to the same school. 

(7) Hari is taller than sisters. 





CHAPTER XXVII 

CASE-PHRASES. 

A. The genitive case-pHrase. 

§ 143. We have seen that when a noun is 
used in the genitive case its form is changed by 
means of an inflexion ; e.g-., the sound -.s is added, 
as in “the tigers' skin”. But the same meaning 
can be conveyed by means of a phrase containing 
the preposition of governing the noun in its objec- 
tive case-form : —‘the skin of the tiger". The 
phrase is equivalent to the genitive case-form {i e., 
the inflected form for the genitive case) and may 
be called the genitive case-phrase. 

§ 144. Such a case-phrase is far more com- 
monly used than the inflexional genitive with 
reference to inanimate things- We say ‘ the lid 
of the box” instead of “the box’s lid”, “the stalk 
of the flower” instead of “the flower’s stalk”, 
“the colour of the wall” instead of “the wall’s 
colour”, ' the date of her marriage” instead of 
‘ her marriage’s date”. 

With reference to animals both forms are 
commonly used except where the name is long 
and ends in a hissing sound, rhinoceros. We 
say “a stag's horns", but ‘‘the horn of a 
rhinoceros" . 

For names of persons the inflected case-form 
is normal. The inflected form is also used for 
personified things and qualities, with various 
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nouns denoting time and measure, and in certain 
recognised phrases : “duty’s call “the sun’s 
light “the earth’s rotation” (as well as “the call 
of duty’’, “the light of the sun”, etc.) ; “a week’s 
holiday”, ‘‘five minutes’ delay’’, ‘‘a stone’s throw’*; 
“you may play to your heart s content”, “out of 
harm’s way”, “a winter’s day”. We may say “for 
his country’s sake” as well as ‘‘for the sake of his 
country’’ because we regard his country almost as 
if it were a person ; but we do not say ‘ his 
country’s roads are very bad ’. 

It is to be noticed that after the indefinite 
article the case phrase form is used even for per- 
sons : “a son of Surendra Babu”, not “a Suren- 
dra Babu’s son’’ (though we say “Surendra Babu’s 
son” instead of ‘the son of Surendra Babu”). 

It will be seen then that while the inflected 
genitive case-form and the case phrase are fre- 
quently equivalent to they are not the same as, 
each other ; and one can not always be used 
instead of the other. 

Order of words. The inflexional genitive 
case-form is usually placed before the noun which 
it qualifies, like any other epithet-adjective ; the 
genitive case-phrase is placed after the noun, 
like any ordinary adjective-phrase. If used pre- 
dicatively and absolutely the case-form may follow 
both noun and verb ; e.g., ‘ This book is Hari’s’’. 

B, The Dative Case-Phrase. 

§ 145. Similarly instead of the simple dative 
case “he gave the man some money”, “I offered 
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the hoy a rupee”, we may have a case-phrase 
made up of the preposition to governing the noun 
or pronoun (in the objective or accusative case)': 
“He gave some money to the man" , “I offered a 
rupee to the boy"\ the case-phrases ‘‘to the man’^ 
and “to the boy” being dative equivalents. 

When is the dative case-phrase to be used ? 
If the direct and the indirect objects are both 
nouns either the simple dative or the case-phrase 
may be used, as above. 

If the direct and the indirect objects are both 
pronouns the ca.se-phrase is generally used for the 
latter. ‘The man gave it to me" (or ‘‘The man 
to whom I gave it”), is better than “The man gave 
me it” (or ‘The man whom I gave it”). 

If the direct object is a noun and the indirect 
object is a pronoun the simple dative is generally 
used for the latter : ‘I gave him a rupee” rather 
than I gave a rupee to him”, unless it is intended 
to emphasise the pronoun : ‘ I gave the rupee to 
him ^and not to her)”. 

If the direct object is a pronoun and the in- 
direct object is a noun a case-phrase is generally 

Notk 1. The ,Ioint Comraittee’s recommendation XXXVII is that 
“the combination of a preposition with a noun or pronoun may be 
called a case-phrase^ ; and that if the case of the noun or pronoun 
depending on the preposition be named, it be called the accusative.” 
In Old English the dative was used with great frequency after preposi- 
tions ; in course of time the accusative case lost its special inflexion 
(if it had one) and became in form the same as the dative, and instead 
oi hine^ hie^ hwone^ have kim^ hef\ whom from the dative forms. 
So it may seem allowable here to retain the term ''objective'" to cover 
both the accusative (direct object) case and the dative (indirect object) 
case. See p.l32, § 122. 
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used for the latter : “I gave it to the man”, not 
“I gave the man it’’. 

Order of words 'I'he simple dative case- 
form is usually placed after the verb and before 
the direct object : “I gave him a book’’, " I gave 
the man a book” The dative case-phrase is 
usually placed after the direct object : ‘ I gave 
the money to that man although for the sake 
of emphasis, especially when a contrast is intend- 
ed, it is occasionally placed before the subject : 
“To my brother he gave some books, but to me 
he gave money’’; and it is placed before the 
direct object, when the latter has an adjectival 
clause attached to it ; “I gave to that man the 
money which I found in the railway carriage”. 

[♦♦We sometimes say “I gave it him” (= to him), but this 
is regarded as loose or colloquial, and in careful speech we say 
“I gave it to him" i\ 

In deciding which word is the indirect object 
we may guided partly by the order of the words, 
but more by the meaning. Only tho.se words are 
in the dative case, which may be preceded by to 
or for, perhaps with some change of order. 
“Bring me a chair”. The dative usually precedes 
the direct object ; therefore me is likely to be 
dative. We can say /or me instead of me (“bring 
a chair for me”), and therefore me is certainly 
dative. It is generally helpful, therefore, to ask 
“to or for whom ’ something is given, told, etc. 
For whom is the chair to be brought ? For “me” 
(or to “me”). Therefore me is dative. 
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§ 146. If we include case-phrases we may 
therefore decline nouns or tabulate their cases as 
follows ; — 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 

Nominative the king the kings the fox the foxes 

Vocative (O) king (O) kings (0) fox (0) foxes 

Accusative the king the kings the fox the foxes 

Genitive the king’s the kings’ the fox’s the foxes’ 

(of the king) (of the kings) (of the fox) (of the foxes) 
Dative the king the kings the fox the foxes 

(to the king) (to the kings) (to the fox) (to the foxes) 
Nom. The king hunting. Foxes very cunning. 

Voc. 0 king^ hare mercy. O kings, do not abuse your power 

Aoc The king killed a fox. He has killed many foxes before, 

(ren. The kingfs servant brought him the fox's tail. Rings' palaces 
are not always beautiful. 

Dat. They brought the king k tiger’s skin. 

Exercise 68 

Wherever they are necessary or suitable put case-phrases 
instead of genitive or dative case-forms, changing the order 
where it is necessary Are any of the sentences bad ? 
(i) He gave my father the tigers’ skins. (2) My uncle’s 
gardener gave me some roses. (3) The coolie brought the 
shopkeeper some change. (4I The shopkeeper’s son handed 
me the money. (5) He gave me it without saying anything. 
(6) The shop’s door was shut. 

Exercise 69 

Put genitive or dative case-forms instead of case-phrases 
wherever suitable, changing the order where necessary. Are 
any of the sentences bad? (i/ Give to me some money, 
please. (2) I saw the father of him yesterday. (3) The 
necks of horses are covered with thick hair. {4) The nests 
of the mite are not easy to find. (:>) The uncle of George 
gave to him a pen that he had made for him from the quill of 
a goose. (6) I gave to the daughter of the man an anna. 

C, Other case-phrases. 

§ 147 . With certain nouns other case-phrases are possible 
to express other case -relations. In the sentence “The robber 
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shot the old man with a pistoP\ the case-phrase with a pistol 
may be called instrumental. The preposition with shows 
that the case-relation between the pistol and the predicate is 
instrumental ; the pistol is the instrument with which the 
action was carried out. 

Similarly, in sentences like “He lives at Benares'\ “He 
lives in that village^*, the case- phrases may be called locative* 
The prepositions show that the nouns which follow denote 
the place where a thing is or an action is happening. 

Again, in the sentences “I took the pistol from the robber\ 
“I went away the case phrase may be called 
ablative It indicates a taking away from some one or some 
place. 

These case-relations are in some classical languages, e.g.^ 
Sanskrit, expressed by inflected case-forms, hut in English 
they are expressed only by case-phrases, and the Latin names 
given are of still less importance than are the Latin names 
of the other cases. 


Parsing. 

§ 148. We have now some other points to 
mention in the parsing of nouns and pronouns ; 
viz,, case (for all nouns and pronouns), and 
gender (for personal pronouns and some nouns). 

I. Hari’s father lent my brother two rupees. 

Har€s — proper noun, singular, genitive case, 
qualifying father. 

father— noun, singular, (masculine), 
nominative case subject to lent. 

my — possessive adjective, first person singular, 
qualifying brother. 

brother — class noun, singular, (masculine), 
dative case, indirect object of lent 

rupees— noun, plural, accusative case, 
direct object of lent. 
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2. I gave my book to the teacher ; this is 
yours. 

/ — personal pronoun, first person singular, 
nominative case, subject to gave. 

my — possessive adjective,' first person singular, 
qualifying hook. 

book — class noun, singular, accusative case, 
object of gave. 

to the teacher— dative case-phrase, indirect 
object of gave. 

to — preposition governing teacher, 
teacher — class noun, singular, accusative (or 
objective) case, governed by the preposition to. 

yours - possessive pronoun, singular, nomina- 
tive case (in agreement ■with this) used predica- 
tively as complement to is. 


CHAPTER XXVlll. 

REFI.EXIVES AND EMPHASIZING WORDS 

A. Reflexive Pronouns. 

§149. I hurt myself. 

He values hwiself too highly. 

Have you washed yourselves ? 

Foxes hide themselves in the day- 
time. 
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In each of these sentences the object denotes 
the same person as the subject ; the action of the 
doer is thrown back or reflected onto the doer, 
and the pronoun which stands as the object is 
calle'd a reflexive pronoun. 

A reflexive pronoun may also be governed by 
a preposition closely joined with the verb : 

He is always talking about himself. 

You wer<j talking to yourself. 

Here verb + preposition might almost be re- 
garded as forming a compound verb with the 
pronoun as its direct object; e.g., talking -yto = 

‘ addressing’’, which would take a direct object, 
viz., yourself. 

Similarly the reflexive forms may be used for 
the indirect object : 

I gave myself a severe blow, 

They give themselves airs. 

The reflexive forms are : — 


1st person 

2n(l person 

1 

1 .Hrd person 

Sin^^iilar 

my self 

(thyself) yourself 

himself, herself, itself 

Plural 

ourselves 

yourselves 

j themselves 

1 


Also the indefinite oneself in 


One should not praise oneself. 

The u.se of the reflexive pronoun shows that 
the doer of the action is also the person affected 
by it. It is always in the same person and 
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number as the subject of the verb, although its 
case is always accusative or dative. 

B. Emphasizing words. 

(r) Emphasizing Pronouns. 

§ 150 1 myself saw the accident. 

You yourself are to blame. 

I saw the magistrate himself. 

I gave the postman himself a rupee. 

The robbers themselves were young 
men. 

In these sentences the words myself, yourself, 
himself, themselves, are used along with nouns 
or other pronouns to emphasize them, and they 
are to be regarded as emphasizing pronouns 
standing in apposition to the nouns or other pro- 
nouns. in whatever case.' 

‘He himself must come” means that he must 
not send someone else instead of him ; it states 
emphatically, in order that there may be no mis- 
take, that he is the person who is required. 

§ 151. The pupil should avoid the mistake ofi 
saying that in such sentences myself, himself. eOC. 
are reflexive pronouns used emphatically. Tlie 
truth is that these words, although they ha the 
same form, are used in two district wa^ys : — (a) 
as emphasizing pronouns, fh/ as reftexive pro- 
nouns." 

1 Or perhaps as emphasizing adjectives, (fualiOOng tJio nouns or 
pronouns with which they stand. 

- Historically these forms were at first used /’only as emphasizing 
pronouns ; then later they came into use also as, /eflexives. 
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An emphLsizing pronoun tnay refer to a per- 
son who is not the doer of the action, ‘ I saw 
the magistrate himself; whereas a reflexive 
pronoun denotes a person who is the doer 

as well as the person affected by the action, 

‘‘The carpenter cut himself. ' 

An emphasizing pronoun is like an adjective 
in that it goes along with a noun or pronoun, 
expressed or understood (and may be, perhaps 
better regarded as an adjective) ; whereas a 
reflexive pronoun stands by itself and is not used 
adjectivally. 

§ 152. (/•) Oneself is also used emphati- 

cally : — 

To be successful one must do everything 
oneself. 

(ii) The third personal neuter form of an 
emphasizing pronoun is used with names of things 
of almost any kind, even inanimate ; 

I did not see the money itself, but 1 saw 
the bag that contained it. 

The bneks themselves were good, al- 
though the wall was badly built. 

?.ut itself (or themselves^ is used reflexively only 
(iji^of creatures whose sex is unknown or of no 
const'^ence : 

T[he tiger hurled itself on the poor 
shikari, 

or ( 2 ) of thi!?gs that may be imagined as having 
activity cr e\\?i^ • 

The ^gine smashed itself to pieces. 

The flr(\ burnt itself out. 
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Two ideas have suggested themselves. 

The storm exhausted itself. 

** An emphatic pronoun is occasionably used as object 
(especially of a preposition) without the personal pronoun 
which it normally accompanies : *‘The decision rests with 
himself, “Noone but yourself can be blamed”. 

fttj Emphasizing Adjectives, 

§ 153. just as an emphasizing pronoun is 
used along with another personal pronoun, so 
an emphasizing adjective is often used along with 
the possessive adjective that is formed from the 
genitive case of a personal pronoun cr with the 
genitive of a noun used adjectivally to indicate 
possession. Such an emphasizing adjective is 
o%vn. 

This is my book. 

(Emphatic form) — This is mjy own book. 

'Milton’s poems contain some translations. 

(Emphatic form) — Milton'' s own poems 
are the best. 

So also (in poetry) : '‘Thy own sweet smile I 
see” (Cowper). 

In the following sentences : 

The very spot, 

Where many a time he triumphed. 

1 read it to the very end 

the emphasizing adjective very is used r ^re pro- 
nouns in other cases. iouns, whose 

Selfsame is an emphatic form ^ 
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(in) Emphasizing Adverbs. 

Similarly there are emphasizing adverbs : 

I stayed to the very last minute. 

I wore my very best clothes. 

Here very is an adverb modifying the adjec 
tives last asid best. 


Exercise 70 

Parse the italicised words below : — (i) Rama cut himself 
a week ago ; I bandaged his hand. (2) On the very 

same day his sister hurt herself. She was cutting up some fish, 
but cut her eivn hand instead. (2) The very stones would 
cry out if you did that. Your own conscience ought to prevent 
you. 


Exercise 71 

Fill up the blank places in the following sentences with 
suitable reflexive pronouns or emphasising words, saying 
which part of speech you are using : 

‘i) I — think that you should not give a holiday yet. (2) 
He continued his dishonesty to the — day of his father’s death. 
(3) He is always talking about — (<j) They enjoyed— up to 
the — end. (5) A tigress will defend her — cubs to the— last 
minute, but not those of another tigress. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

DEMONSTRATIVES OR INDICATING WORDS. 

§ 154. This train goes to Calcutta ; that goes 
to Allahabad. 

I saw that motor-car yesterday. No, 
that is not the same. 

Here you can see rice ; there you 
find barley. 

Yonder is the old banyan tree. 

Those goats are running hither and 
thither. 

He may be rich now ; but he used to 
be poor then. 

The italicised words in these sentences all 
serve, without naming them, to distinguish certain 
things or places from certain other things or 
places, or one thing or place or time from another 
thing or place or time.' They are “pointing-out 
words” or demonstratives. 

Demonstrative words may be pronouns, or 
adjectives, or adverbs. 

A . Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 155. Demonstrative pronouns are pro- 
nouns, i.e., words used instead of nouns, whose 

^ ‘Now’ means ‘at this time’; ‘then’ ‘at that time’; just as ‘here’ 
means ‘at this place’, ‘there’ ‘at'.Mtf/ place’. 
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work is to point out the persons or things to 
which the speaker is referring. 

1. (a) His speech is not that of an English- 
man. (^/m^ = the speech). 

fb) The rivers of India are greater than those 
of Ceylon, {those = xhei rivers.) 

Here that and those stand instead of nouns 
previously used. 

That may even stand for a whole sentence ; e.g., 

fcj Rama. I have won a scholarship. 

If art. I am glad to hear that. 

id) Hart. My father has fallen ill. 

Rama. I did not know that. I am 
sorry. 

2. {a) We need both water and food ; this 

builds up our bodies, that keeps 
them clean, {this = {00^ ; 7/= water.) 

(0) What are those animals ? 

{i) This is a donkey ; that is a horse. 
{it) These are donkeys ; those are 
horses. 

In sentence 2 (a) this refers to the nearer of the two 
nouns mentioned, i e , the latter ( food ; that refers to the 
noun furdier away, i. e , the former (watei) That and this are, 
when used like this to distinguish between two nouns already 
mentioned, equivalent to the fotmer and the latter. In 
sentence 2 ib) this and Ma/, and and refer to the 
the nearer and the farther away respectively of two objects or 
groups of objects to which a general reference has been made. 
They distinguish between different things or parts of a thing 
or of a group, and point out which is meant. 
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3 . (a) Beggars generally become suc^ ( = 

beggars) by their own fault. 

(d) Suffer little children to come unto me 
for of suc/i ( = of little children) is the; 
Kingdom of God. 

4 . (a) He said same every day. 

( 6 ) Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same ( = he, or that 
man) is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The following words, therefore, may be used 
as demonstrative pronouns : — this, that, these, 
those, such, the same. 

B. Demonstrative Adjectives. 

§ 156. Demonstrative adjectives are adjec- 
tives used along with nouns (expressed or under- 
stood) to point out which or 'what person or thing 
is denoted. 

This animal is a goat. 

Those men are Punjabis. 

Such conduct is dishonest. 

That cloth is of the same colour. 

(He is the man whom I admire.) 

Demonstratives commonly used as adjectives 
are ; — this, that ; these, those ; such, the same. 
These words may be used either as adjectives or 
pronouns. We must examine the sentences in 
which they occur and observe what kind of work 
the words do. We must see whether they are 
used instead of a noun (i.e. as pronouns) or 
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with a noun, expressed or understood [i.e. as 
adjectives).' 

Other examples are “your present opinion is 
better than your former one”, '^'the late king”. 
“Yonder” is perhaps commoner in poetry than in 
prose. 


C. Demonstrative Adverbs. 

§ 157. My -father lives here ; my brother 
lives there. 

Here means ‘ in this place”; there means “in 
that place” (further away from the speaker). 
Similarly hence and thence mean “from this 
place” and “from that place”. (Cf. also hither 
and thither.) We have only to realise this in 
order to understand how demonstrative adverbs 
correspond to demonstrative adjectives. They 
are “pointing out words” ; but the difference is 
that, like any other adverbs, they point out where 
or when (and even, perhaps, how) an action takes 
place, instead of referring to a thing or person ; 
they modify verbs instead of qualifying or stand- 
ing instead of nouns. 

They may be subdivided into demonstrative 
adverbs of 

** ^ 111 a sentence like “this picture and that belong to my father”, 
it is perhaps open to dispute whether that is a pronoun or an adjective 
qualifying the noun picture (understood as repeated with it). The 
latter seems preferable, just as in “Good boys and bad ( = bad boys), 
all were present “we should call bad an adjective. The matter is of little 
importance save as showing how unsafe it is to draw hard and fast 
lines and formulate a rigid law for a living language. To do so would 
not be profitable even if it were possible. 
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(1) place — here, hence, hither ; there, thence, 
thither ; yonder, near, far, away ; above, below ; 
before, behind ; 

(2) time — now, then, soon ; to-day , yesterday , 
to-morrow ; before, formerly, previously ; after, 
afterwards. 

(3; manner - thus ( = in this way), so ( = in 
that way). 

e.g., I can see a house yonder. 

We shall not go far. 

(These and some other words may also be 
used as adjectives : “There are still sheep on 
yonder hill.” “At the foot of yonder nodding 
beech.” (Gray). “He has gone to a far country.”) 

My brothers are coming behind. 

I could not come before. 

We, must look above for help. 

You can see him below. 

(These and some other words may also be 
used as prepositions governing a noun or pronoun 
in an adverbial phrase : 1 was standing behind 

him. I will come before midday. He was above 
me in the examination. He remained below the 
surface.) 

§ 158. Examples of parsing ; 

I. The speech of those men is not that of 
Englishmen. 

Those — demonstrative adjective, plural, quali- 
fying men. 
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That — demonstrative pronoun, singular, nomi- 
native case used predicatively as subjective comr 
plement of he verb is, and agreeing with the 
subject speech. 

2. A wounded man was lying there. 

There — demonstrative adverb (of place), modi- 
fying was lying. 

Exercise 72 

Parse the italicised words below, carefully distinguishing 
between demonstrative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; 

r. The price of wheat is now higher than that of rice. 
2. This rice is unpolished. 3. Those who eat that kind 
will be healthier. 4. These men are robbers and cheats ; 
such are of no use to a nation 5. You should have come 
here bejore. 6. I could not come after dinner yesterday. 
7. A kite was soaring above these tree-tops. 8. Let us go 
up above. 


CHAPTER XXX 

INTERROGATIVE WORDS. 

§ 159 . I. IP7/0 stood first in the examina- 
tion ? 

2. Which book do you want ? 

3. Where did you put the book ? 

4. When will your uncle come ? 

The words who, which, where, when, at the 

beginning of these sentences show that questions 
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are being asked. They are “question-asking*’ or 
interrogative words. Other similar words are 
what, why, how. 

These question-asking words belong to 
different parts of speech. It will perhaps be 
easier to tell which part of speech is being used if 
we give answers to these questions ; 

1 . Hari stood first in English : / stood 

first in History. 

2. I want the red book. 

3. I put it here. 

4. He will come to-morrow. 

In these answers words that really give the 
• information that we want are ; - 

1 . Hari, a noun ; or 1 , j)ronoun. 

2. Red, an adjective. 

3 and 4. Here and to-morrow , adverbs. 

Correspondingly in sentence (i) who is a pro- 
noun ; in (2) which is an adjective accompany- 
ing a noun) : in (3) and {4) where and when are 
adverbs. By the help of an interrogative pronoun 
a question is asked which usually requires a noun 
or pronoun in its answer : by the help of an 
interrogative adjective a question is asked which 
usually requires in its answer an adjective or 
adjectival clause or phrase : and so with an in- 
terrogative adverb- 

A. Interrogative Pronouns. 

§ 160. Who is in the house ? Whom do you 
want ? 
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Whose is this ? 

What do you want ? What is 
happening ? 

Here are some books and other 
prizes. Which of them would you 
like ? 

There are two brothers. Which of 
them do you prefer ? 

An interrogative pronoun stands alone and 
independently at the beginning of a question ; 
and usually and normally the question can only 
be answered directly by means of a noun (or pro- 
noun or other equivalent of a noun). 

All the interrogative pronouns are used as, 
singular or plural without change of form. 

Who and whom are used of persons : who in 
the nominative case, whom in the objective case, 
either accu.sative as direct object, or for the dative, 
and case-phrases. "To whom did you give 
it ?” 

[Colloquially who is frequently used as an objective form, 
particularly when the preposition in a case-phrase is separated 
from it and put at the end of the sentence, "IVho are you 
looking for ?” “ fFho did you give it to ?” ; but the time has 

not yet come when the student may be advised to imitate this 
usage.] 

What is used of things in general (in the 
nominative or accusative case) ; or it may be 
used of a person whom we want to be described ; 
e.g., "What is that man ?” (answer “a pleader.”) 

If we said "Who is that man?” we should 
expect the man to be identified by his name 
being given. 
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Which may refer to either persons or things. 
It is used when we are thinking of the choice of 
a particular one or group out of a larger number 
of persons, or things, etc (probably mentioned) : 
e.g.y “Which would you rather be — a soldier or a 
sailor T 

“ Which is the king. ’ (Answer, ''that is he.”) 
A question with which ? expects a person or 
thing to be identified by being pointed out. A 
question with what ? expects him or it to be 
described. 

Uke this &nA that (see §§ 155-156). which is 
perhaps used more often as an adjective than as 
a pronoun. 

Whose, in origin the genitive case of the 
interrogative pronoun who, may be regarded as 
an interrogative possessive pronoun, (cf. § I40) 
which is used in the nominative case (or less 
often in the accusative), like the possessive pro- 
noun which answers it. "Whose is this?” 
(Answer ‘It is hers”) 

Whoever and whatever are emphatic forms of 
the interrogative pronoun, often expressing sur- 
prise or anger. "Whatever do you want? 
Whoever has sent you here ?” 

B. Interrogative Adjectives. 

§ 161 . What animal is that ? I mean what 
kind of animal is it ? Which book do you 
want ? Which boys would like to go ? Whose 
pen is this ? 
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An interrogative adjective is used, like any 
other adjective, along with a noun (or its equi- 
valent), and it is used at the beginning of a 
question-sentence to which usually a direct 
answer can only be given by means of an ad- 
jective or an adjectival phrase or clause. 

Which is used definitely, i’.e., when the choice 
is limited to one or a more or less definite number 
or group of things or persons out of a larger 
number. What is used generally or indefinitely, 
i.e., when the selection is from an indefinite 
number ; or when some sort of description is 
required. 

Which hook do you want?” means “which 
particular book out of certain books which have 
been mentioned or shown to you ?” “ What 

books do you like ?” means “books of what kind 
— .story-books, history-books, etc ?” 

“ What plan .shall I adopt Here the 
speaker is thinking of a selection from all possible 
plans (or what kind of plan). "Which plan shall 
I adopt ?” Here he is thinking only of a definite 
choice from certain plans already mentioned (or 
what particular plan;. 

Whose {cf. § 1601 as an interrogative posses- 
sive adjective may be used along with a noun in 
any case. The answer to “ Whose pen is this ?” 
may be “It is my pen” or simply “It is mine", 
or “It is that boy's (pen)”. “To whose servant did 
you give my letter ?” (answer “To the PrincipaFs 
servant.”) 
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C. Interrogative Adverbs 

§ 162. Interrogative adverbs, such as when ? 
where ? how ? why ? may be again classified as 
adverbs of time place, manner, etc. The ques- 
tions that are commenced by such words are 
usually answered by means of adverbs or ad- 
verbial phrases or clauses. 

Where do you live ? I live far away, tn 
England. 

How did you travel here ? By steamer. 

When did you arrive ? Yesterday. 

Where is your luggage ? There. 

§ 163. The question-sentences that have 
been given as examples above are all direct ques- 
tions and simple sentences ; but these interro- 
gative words may also introduce dependent 
questions. A dependent question is one form of 
the noun-clause in a complex-sentence, being the 
object of the principal v^erb in the main clause. 

He asked who we were and what we were 
doing. 

1 was wondering by which train you would 
come. 

I will enquire when the train will leave. 

The principal verb asked has two objects 
“who we were” and “what we were doing” (noun- 
clauses). These are introduced by interrogative 
pronouns ; but the question depends on the prin- 
cipal verb. 

N.B. (f) No question-mark is used after 
an indirect question. 
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{it) The order of words in a dependent ques- 
tion is like that in a statement, and is not inverted 
as it is in a direct question ; but there are other 
changes, in the pronoun and the verb, which will 
be studied later. 

(m) The actual words of a direct question 
may be given within quotation marks. 

He asked ; “Who are you i*” 

§ 164. The parsing of interrogatives : — 

(1) Who stood first in the examination ? 

TlVzc^— interrogative pronoun, referring to 

a person, nominative case, .subject 
to stood. 

(2) Which book do you want ? 

Which — interrogative adjective, qualifying 
book. 


Exercise 73 

Make separate lists of the interrogative pronouns and 
interrogative adjectives in the following sentences, parsing 
each one fully {e.g , giving the case of each pronoun, and the 
reason for that case). Make up a suitable answer to each 
question : i. Which bat is the strongest ? 2. What do 
you think ? 3. Whose bicycle do you like best ? 4. Which 

of those boys broke the window ? 5. Whom was that man 

abusing ? 6. Who found your watch ? 7. What reward 

does he want ? 8. To whose house are you going ? 9. 

W'hat is this thing? 10. Whose is it? 11. Who is the 
speaker ? i . . What is he ? 

Exercise 74 

Fill up the blanks in the following sentences with a suitable 
interrogative word, saying whether it is a pronoun or an 
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adjective, and in what case it is : i. — do we call the name 
of a person or thing ? 2. —is that man doing ? 3. — of 

you can tell me ? 4. — will be the top boy of the class ? 5* 

—is better, honesty or cleverness ? 6. Of — were you talking. 
7. — bicycle is this? S. — were you visiting. 9. Here 
are three books ; — would you like ? 10. - games do you 

play ? 


CHAPTER XXXI 
RELATIVES. 

A. Relative Pronouns. 

§ 165. I want a bicycle i/iat goes well (or 
which goes well). 

I know the man who took the money. 

We have already seen (§ 53) that in com- 
plex sentences adjectival clauses are introduced 
by words, like who {whom or whose), which, or 
that, which do two kinds of work \—(a) linking 
the subordinate clause to the main clause, and (b) 
relating to and standing instead of a noun (or its 
equivalent) in the ‘main clause ; and that these 
words, which combine the functions of conjunc- 
tion and pronoun, are commonly called relative 
pronouns (though they might better, perhaps, 
have been called ‘connecting pronouns’). 

The relative pronoun refers to a noun or pro- 
houn, called its antecedent, in the main clause ; 
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and it is regarded as having the same number, 
gender, and person as that antecedent, t'.e., it 
agrees with its antecedent in number, gender, and 
person. This agreement causes no change in the 
form of the relative, which is the same for all 
numbers and persons’ ; but it is important 
because it may make a difference to the form 
of other words in the subordinate clause of which 
it is the subject, viz., verbs, possessive adjectives, 
and reflexive prohouns. 

1. The man who was killed was my friend. 

2. The men who were killed were my friends. 

In sentence i who, the subject of the subordi- 
nate clause, has for its antecedent a singular noun 
man, and is regarded as singular and in the 3rd 
person. It therefore takes a verb in the 3rd 
person singular form as its predicate. In sentence 
2 its antecedent is men. a plural noun, and it, 
therefore, takes a verb in the plural form. 

3 /, who love you, am here. 

4. He who loves you is here. 

In sentence 3 who has as its antecedent a 
singular pronoun in the first person, and there- 
fore is itself regarded as being ist person singular, 
and the verb to which it is the subject is accord- 
ingly in the ist person singular form. Similarly 
who in sentence 4 has a singular pronoun in the 
3rd person as its antecedent and takes a verb in 
the 3rd person singular form. 

^ Although the choice of pronoun often depends on whether it 
refers to a person or a thing, stands for a maso., fem., or neutre 
noun. 
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5. A man who takes care of his money will 
grow rich. 

6. A girl who neglects her health will die 
young., 

7. The boy who hurt himself is my cousin. 

In these sentences the gender of the pronouns 
or possessive adjectives depends on the gender of 
'who, which in its turn depends on the gender of 
the antecedent in each case. 

In sentence 5 the antecedent of who is a man. 
Therefore who is masculine singular and the 
possessive is in the masculine singular form. 

N.B “This is one of the bravest deeds that 
is known to history’ is wrong, because the antece- 
dent of that is deeds, not one. It is therefore 
plural, not singular ; and the vetb .should be are 
known. 

§ 166 . The case of a relative pronoun de- 
pends entirely on the work that it does in its own 
subordinate clause. If it serves as subject of the 
subordinate clause it is in the nominative case 
(even though its antecedent may not be nomina- 
tive) : 

I know the man who took my money. 

If it is the object in the subordinate clause 
it is in the accusative case (even though its ante- 
cedent may be in the nominative case). 

That is the man whom you wounded. 
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It will be seen that these differences of case- 
relations are here represented by corresponding 
differences of case-form. 

There is also a genitive form, whose, which is 
used adjectivally, and corresponds to the posses- 
sive adjective. 

This is the man ivhose son ran away. 

For the dative case-relation a case- phrase, to 
whom, is generally used. 

Here is the clerk to whom I gave the money, 
though %vhom is sometimes used alone : 

He is the man whom you gave a rupee. 

Similarly other case-phrases, c.g., from ivhom^ 
by whom, may be used. 

Who may therefore be thus declined (both 
singular and plural) 



Case-form 

Case -phrase. 

Nom. 

who 


Acc- 

whom 


Gen. 

who.se 

(of whom) 

Dat. 

(whom) 

to whom. 


Which has the same form for both nominative and 
accusative cases. For the other case-relations 
case-phrases are used (objective case governed 
by a preposition) : — 

The metal of which there is the most is 
the cheapest. 

The cat to which we gave milk is still 
alive. 
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The jar from which, we took the milk 
was full. 

If that is used instead of which or whom in 
.such clauses as these, in which case-phrases are 
used, the preposition is put at the end of the 
clause instead of before that. 

The metal that there is the greatest quality 
of is the cheapest. 

The cat that we gave milk to is still alive. 

The women that he look her money from was 
very old. 

But this usage, though common in colloqual 
speech, is generally avoided by careful writers. 

N.B. (i) If that is preceded by a preposition 
it must be a demonstrative and not a relative 
pronoun. 

(ii) The relative ///«/ ^pronounced “thot”) and 
the demonstrative that, though spelt in the same 
way, are pronounce<l with quite dififerent vowel 
sounds, and thus are now really different words. 

§ 167. Who and whom (and generally 
are used to refer to persons and frequently to 
animals ’ 

Which is used to refer to things or animals, 
or it may have a clause as its antecedent ; “When 
this house was built, which was 8 years ago, the 
river was a mile away”. “Now it is only half a 
mile away, 'which may surprise you”. 

^ Kspec^ially the higher animals and those that we think of as having 
feelings and thoughts like persons. 
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That is used to refer to persons or things. 

Whose is now generally used to indicate 
possession by persons and frequently by animals ; 
of which being much more common with refer- 
ence to things : “This is the boy whose father 
died.^’ ‘The only submarine of which traces could 
be found was useless.” 

As, usually , referring to things, is used as a 
relative introducing a subordinate (adjectival) 
clause when the antecedent contains the pronoun 
or adjective stick or the same : “He played such 
music as I have never heard”, “I think the same 
as you think.” 

also has sometimes been used as a relative 

pronoun equivalent to that not after a negative : “There 

is no one thinks him foolish*' («no one who does not 
think ). 

If the antecedent is a collective noun strictly so used 
the pronoun which is preferred, the collection being thought 
of as a unit : “He went into action with a battalion which had 
lost half its strength But if it is used rather as a noun of 
multitude, the individual people composing the unit being of 
who is often used ; “He commanded for ten years a regiment 
who loved their colonel." 

N,B, What and who are also used as 
interrogative pronouns introducing dependent 
questions. If these are confused with relatives 
without antecedents the difficulty may be solved 
by seeing whether “that which ’ can be used 
instead of what, or “he who“ instead of who. If 
so they must be relatives. 

What is frequently used, referring to things, 
without any antecedent, (being equivalent to 
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•‘that which”) as if it contained its antecedent in 
itself : 


What is done, cannot be undone. 

“Cannot be undone” is the main predicate of a 
complex sentence of which the subject is '‘what 
is done”. “What is done” is a noun»clause, with- 
in which what is the subject of “is done”. 

The whole is equivalent to 

That which is done, cannot be undone. 

where that is the subject of the main clause, 
“That.. .cannot be undone”, and which is done, is 
an adjective clause. 

If the subordinate clause is placed before the 
main clause, the demonstrative pronoun that is 
sometimes, but not very frequently, used as the 
antecedent of what : 

What I have said, that 1 will maintain. 

** [ Who and whom were once similarly used without 
antecedent ; but this usage is now uncommon, although it is 
preserved in such well-known sayings as “Whom the Gods 
love die young’' (whom — those whom), and “Who steals my 
purse steals trash” (who -he who, the man who).] 

The special emphasising and generalising 
forms compounded with -ever and -soever are 
commonly used like what, with no antecedent. 

Whoever comes will be welcome. 

Whatsoever you do will be misunderstood. 

§ 168. Subordinate adjectival clauses, how- 
ever, are found without any relative pronoun 
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when, if present, it would have been the object of 
a verb or preposition in that clause : 

This is the pony I bought yesterday. 

If we had said “This is the pony that {or 
which) 1 bought’’ that or which would have 
been the object of bought, the verb of the 
subordinate clause, 

H ere is the book I was speaking of. 

This is the man I gave the money to. 

[Some clauses commencing with a relative pronoun are 
not really subordinate (or restrictive), but co-ordinate (or 
continuative) ; e.g.^ “I wrote to my father, who came* back at 
once.” Here the relative clause is not really adjectival, 
describing or defining my father, but goes on to make an 
additional statement ; it merely “continues” the information 
which is being given, just as the second part of a double 
sentence does, and is equivalent to ^\xnd he^\ Such sentences 
are always separated by commas, and are never introduced 
by that. 

In such a sentence as “1 wrote to the man who came here 
yesterday” the relative clause describes the man and explains 
which man I mean. This explanatory clause does not need 
to be separated by commas. 

These continuative and restrictive (or explanatory) relative 
clauses will be dealt with further (Ch. XLVIII).] 

Parsing of Relative Pronouns. 

§ 169. It is always important to state the 
antecedent and the number, which depends on 
that of the antecedent and affects the form of the 
subordinate verb, and the case, which depends on 
the work done in the subordinate clause. 

The gender and person are also frequently of 
importance (again depending on the antecedent. 
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and affecting certain words in the subordinate 
clause). 

(1) ‘‘We saw the woman who had lost her 
jewels”. 

w//o —relative pronoun, singular, feminine, 
(third person), agreeing with its antecedent the 
wo)nan ; introducing the subordinate adjectival 
clause who had lost her (qualifying woman), 

in which it is nominative case, subject to had lost. 

(The gender of who is important here because 
it affeois the form of the possessive adjective, 
which is her and not hisl) 

(2) “It is 1 who have suffered most.’, 

xvho — relative pronoun, singular, first person, 
agreeing with its antecedent /; introducing the 
subordinate adjectival clause who have stiff ered 
most (qualifying I), in which it is nominative case 
.subject to have suffered. 

(Here the person of who is important because 
it affects the form of the verb, which is have, not 
has.) 

(3) Here is the man that 1 gave the money to 
that — relative pronoun, singular, agreeing with 

its antecedent the man ; introducing the subordi- 
nate adjectival clause that I gave the tnoney to 
(which qualifies the man), in which it is accusa- 
tive case, governed by the preposition to. 

B. Relative Adjectives. 

§ 170. 1 gave him what money I had. 

In this sentence what, going with the noun 
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money ^ is obviously an adjective, (and not a pro- 
noun as it is in ‘‘I gave him what I had found 
“What money I had” is the direct object oi gave. 
It is a noun-clause in a complex sentence of which 
gave is the principal verb. Within the noun 
clause, what money is the object of had. In this 
case there is no antecedent expressed and as in 
the case of the relative pronoun (see § 167 ) what 
may be regarded as containing its antecedent 
within itself. 

The sentence is equivalent to “I gave him 
the money which that money which) I had”; 
the (or that) money being the object of gave in 
the main clause (’M gave him the money’’', and 
which the object of had in the subordinate 
(adjectival) clause (“which I had”). What is 
sometimes therefore said to be the equivalent of 
that which, 

** Note i. What^ used in this way, suggests that the 
quantity or number is limited ; and the adjectives littk and 
Azt' are often combined with it .* 

I gave him what little money I had. 

** Note 2. The subordinate clause is occasionally placed 
first, e.g., “What money I had I gave him*' ; and when this 
occurs an antecedent that is sometimes expressed. 

Note 3 my, your^ etc, do the work of ad- 

jectives, rather than that of pronouns, so whose is perhaps to 
be regarded as adjectival rather than as a pronoun, though 
for convenience it has been treated amongst the relative pro- 
nouns. “The boy whose father died is now ill**. 

C. Relative adverbs. 

§ 171. He was lying in the place whtre he 
fell. 
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In this sentence “where he felP’ is an adjec- 
tival clause defining “the place’\ This subordi- 
nate clause is introduced by where, which (i) 
refers back to its antecedent place in the main 
clause, and (2) is an adverb modifying fell in its 
own clause. It is therefore a relative adverb. 

Its relative function may, perhaps, become 
clearer if we observe that where may be replaced 
by in which, an adverbial phrase made up of a 
preposition governing a relative pronoun. 

Words commonly used as relative adverbs are 
where, when^ why {=^for which as in ‘I told him 
the reason why I came’*). Less common or 
antiquated are ivhence ( = from which), whither 
(ssto which). 

N.B. These w^ords are not always relative 
adverbs. They may be interrogatives, and they 
may also be ordinary connective adverbs 
(cf §55-6), when they have no antecedents, as in 

He was lying where he fell. 

Exkrcise 75 

Analyse the following sentences. Pick out and parse the 
relatives. 

(1) The soldier who was riding drew a pistol. 

(2) The dog chased-the cow that was mooing for her calf. 

(3) Ye Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze. 

(4) The very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgotten. 

(5) The moping owl complains of such as molest her home. 
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(6) There breathes not clansman of thy line. 

But would have given his life for mine. 

(7) What is good for one man may not be good for 

another. 


Exercise 76 

Put suitable relatives into the blanks in the following 

sentences,^|jid parse them, (t) Praise him from all 

blessings fl*. (2) The picture 1 was looking at was very 

fine. ("3) Here are three hockey-sticks. You can take 

you like. (4) You must do you can. 5) I still think 

the same before. (6) This is the man shop 1 bought 

my watclPin. 

Exercise 77 

Analyse the following sentences, putting in a suitable rela- 
tive pronoun where one has to be, or may be, understood. 
Give an alternative if possible. 

(t) I am monarch of all I survey. 

(2) and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

(3) Honour the charge they made. 

(4) This is the man I bought my watch from. 

(5) He gave to Misery all he had. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

WORDS DENOTING NUMBER AND QUANTITY. 

§ 172. (A) 1. Adjectives of Number — 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Two oxen can pull a plough. 

One ox is not enough. 

Each platoon has about sixtv men. 

There are forty seers in a maund. 

There are sixteen annas in a rupee. 

The words italicised above are all adjectives 
qualifying nouns that are names of things that 
can be counted (class-nouns), and they tell us 
how many or what nnniher of the things or per- 
sons named there are. They are numeral 
adjectives or adjectives of number. 

(a) (i) The numerals italicised above all 

refer to a dehnite number in saying how many 
things or persons there are. There is a regular 
series of such definite numerals, called cardinal 
numerals : 


I one 

lo ten 

2 two 

1 1 eleven 

3 three 

12 twelve 

4 four 

1 3 thirteen 

q five 

14 fourteen 

6 six 

15 fifteen 

7 seven 

t 6 si.xteen 

8 eight 

17 seventeen 

9 nine 

t8 eighteen 
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19 nineteen 

100 a hundred 

20 twenty 

10 1 a hundred and one 

21 twenty-one 

nr a hundred and eleven 

22 twenty-two 

12 1 a hundred and twenty-one- 

30 thirty 

200 two. hundred 

40 forty 

300 three hundred 

50 fifty 

1,000 a thousand 

60 sixty 

1,001 a thousand and one 

70 seventy 

1,021 a thousand and twenty-one 

80 eighty 

1,100 eleven hundred 

90 ninety 

i,2co twelve hundred 


2,000 two thousand 
2,100 two thousand one hundred 
?,2oo two thousand two hundred 
100,000 a hundred thousand 
1,000,000 a million 

The numbers between the “tens”, e.g., 
between 20 and 30 , are formed by adding one, 
two, etc., so making compound numerals, e.g.y 
twenty- one (21), tewnty two (22), etc. 

Each of the numeral words hundred, thousand, 
million, is preceded by a or some other numeral, 
these words forming an adjectival phrase accom- 
panying a noun in the plural form, a hundred 
ships, a thousand men, two million pounds. 
One is sometimes used instead of a when em- 
phasis is required ; eg., ''One hundred, not three 
hundred rupees”. 

Numerals above too are formed by means of 
the conjunction and \ e.g., 124, « hundred and 
twenty-four. Similarly with numerals between 
1000 and 1100 ; e.g., 106 1 a thousand and sixty- 
one ; but not over 2000 : e.g., 2106, two thousand 
one hundred and six. 

From I too to i 9 oo the hundreds are generally 
named ; e g., 1200 twelve hundred ; especially 
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for dates ; e.g-, 1926 nineteen hundred and 
iwenty-six, or more briefly nineteen twenty-six, 
the “hundred” being understood. 

The adjectives single, double, twofold, treble, triple, or 
threefold, quadruple, fivefold, etc. also refer to number. If a 
name is necessary they may be called multiplicatives 

§ 173 . (it) Under the heading of numeral 
adjectives we may also consider the words called 
ordinal numerals which refer to the order in 
which things are placed and indicate the position 
of a thing in a series. It will be seen that these 
really do the work of indicating or distinguishing 
(or “pointing-out”) adjectives. 

Their forms are mostly derived from those 
of the cardinal numerals : 


I St 

first 

14th 

fourteenth 

2nd second 

2oth 

twentieth 

3rd 

■ third 

2 ISt 

twenty-first 

4th 

fourth 

22 nd 

twenty-second 

5 th 

fifth 

30th 

thirtieth 

6th 

sixth 

40th 

fortieth 

7th 

seventh 

1 00th 

hundredth 

8lh 

eiglith 

lOISt 

hundred and first 

9th 

ninth 

I loth 

hundred and tenth 

loth 

tenth 

1 20th 

hundred and twentieth 

nth 

eleventh 

200th 

two hundredth 

1 2 th 

twelfth 

3octh 

three hundredth 

1 3th 

thirteenth 

etc. 


JSfext and last also are adjectives referring to 
order, when one thing is compared to another or 
others in the same series. 

The cardinal forms are often used after certain 
nouns to do something like the work commonly 
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done by ordinals standing before those nouns ; 
e.g.. Chapter One ( = the first chapter), page 
twenty ( = the 20 th. page). 

§ 174. (d) (i) There are also many words 

that refer to number, but not to definite number : 

every ^ some, several ; anv (in a question or 
negative .sentence), no /^=not any^ ; few (fewer, 
fewest), many (more, most) ; enough. 

These are called indefinite numerals. 

All good boys will pass ; but few will 
gain distinction. 

Some hoys will not pass in every subject. 

There were many persons there, but not 
enough persons to fill the room. 

Sometimes words like some or any are to be 
regarded rather as indefinite demonstratives : — 
‘‘You may have some books, but not any books 
you like”, “You m.ust have some address or other.'* 
There is here no reference to number. 

Both as an adjective (or pronoun) refers to a 
definite number, viz., two, meaning each of two 
things (probably mentioned already or under- 
stood) ; ''Both boys will be punished”. 

{^N.B. Both may also be used as a conjunc- 
tion.) 

Whether other is definite or indefinite depends 
on the word that precedes it. It is indefinite in 
“A man once robbed some other men” ; but defi- 
nite in “A man once robbed two other men”. In 

^ may imply a definite proportion, but not a definite number. 
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the singular, though referring to a definite 

number, is indefinite as a demonstrative The 
other is definite in both ways 

The term “indefinite” may be applied to 
adjectives of different kinds. An indefinite ad- 
jective is merely one which though qualifying 
or limiting the application of the noun along v/ith 
which its goes, does not point out definitely the 
person or thing named : — c.g., ''Some men are 
born gamblers*’. Amongst these may be placed 
the indefinite article, a, an. 

175. (ii) Adjectives like each, every, either 
are also called distributive adjectives. “Give one . 
rupee to each man,’’ ''Either view may be held**. 
They show that when there are more things than 
one they are taken separately. 

Exskcisk 78 

Write out in \vord.s the following numerals ; r8, 40, loi, 

280, 1300, 3400, 28th, 32nd, icoth, 200th. 

Exkrcisk 79 

Of what kinds are the following adjectives ; several, third, 
double, six, each ; I want some money, but not much. 

§ 176. (-^ 4 ) 2 - Adjectives of .Quantity ■ 

Have you much milk } No ; we have 
enough water for the day ; but little 
milk. 

Give me some sugar, please. 

1 haven’t any salt. 
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Had he any nobility of character ? 

No, he had little kindness, and no shame. 

Have you much time. 1 shall have more 
time tomorrow. 

The words italicised above are adjectives 
qualifying mass-nouns (material nouns or abstract 
nouns), it,, names of things (substances or quali- 
ties) that cannot be counted ; and they tell as 
how much or what amount of the thing there is. 
They are adjectives of quantity. Some of the 
more common adjectives of quantity are : — much 
(more, most) \ little (less, least) ; any (in a ques- 
tion or negative sentence), 710 ( = not any), so77t€ 
enough. 

^^[These (except no^ are indefinite ; but the 
words quarter^ half, and whole, are used more 
or less definitely of the quantity of material con- 
tained in a thing : — a lohole loaf, a half-pou7id,\ 

N.B. Some words, e.g., some, any, no, more, 
most, are used both of number and of quantity. 

Exurcisk 8 ) 

Make up sentences of your own in which the following 
words are used both (^z) as adjectives of number, and {h) as 
adjectives of quantity ; — (r) some (2) any 3) no (4) more. 

(B) Pronouns of Number and Quantity. 

§ 177. Most of the word.s used a.s adjectives 
of number and quantity are also used as pronouns, 
standing not with but instead of a noun. 

The animals went in two by two. 
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Two of the persons were women, the others 

were men. 

Would you like an orange or an apple ? 
I would like both. 

They were marching in fours in 

groups of four men). 

Life and death are mysteries. Each is 
insoluble. 

Hari and Rama are taking part in the 
sports. Both are good runners, but 
neither can jump well. 

He was liked by all, or everyone, or 
noone (sing.) or none (plural). 

After the French Revolution all was 
changed (or everything). 

1 do not like any of these books, 
(number) 

Have you any of that good, white sugar? 
(quantity). 

I do not want much of this stuff. Give 
less of it. 

§ 178 Similarly with indefinite pronouns: — 

Certain of the professors disliked that 
boy. 

One can never tell when the post will 
come. 

This will be hard for one who has not 
learnt Arabic. 

If anyone comes, someone must tell me. 

If the.se are dogs, they are funny ones. 

Your view is a false one. 
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N B, {i) In the plural some of these pronouns, ather^ 
take a plural inflection ; though of course, when the same 
words are used as adjectives with a plural noun they cannot do 
so (“the other men’*). 

They may also be preceded by an article or other 
adjective. 

[Teachers and advanced pupils may note that in these 
cases the words are even less like adjectives and more like 
nouns ; they have sometimes been called “noun-pronouns” ] 

(/V) In deciding whether some of these words are adjec- 
tives or pronouns it is well to remember that a pronoun is 
not always accurately defined as “a word that stands instead of 
a noun”, but is rather “a word that indicates a thing without 
naming it ” The usages quoted above are thus, clearly prono- 
minal, but there are some instances where the distinction is 
less marked, and in sentences like “Would you like this book 
or the other V\ ‘T would like eithef^\ it may be argued that 
the other both are adjectives qualifying book understood, 
(cf. § 156). 

{Hi) Referring to persons (and countable things), none is 
now usually confined to the plural, noone being used for the 
singular, Noone is willing to go” not 'None is willing...”, 
although we say 'None willing...”. “There may 
be the answer to a question including a mass-noun ; e g.^ “Is 
there any water in the pot ?” 

(iv) Pronouns like each^ everyone^ either^ neither^ noone ^ are 
singular, and possessive adjectives referring to them must be 
used in the singular form ; e.g ^ 

Neither of the men was in his right place. (Not "wete in 
their right place.) 

Everyone did his best (not their)'*' 

Reciprocal pronouns. 

179. Hari and Rama were hitting each 
other (ox one another). This means that Hari 

* If “everyone” refers to females as well as males we must say 
“^25 or her best”, or merely omit the feminine possessive, letting it be 
understood. 
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was hitting Rama, and Rama was hitting Hari ; 
i,e.t ‘each was hitting the other’. 

Similarly “All the people were kicking one 
another in their excitement”, ‘‘We should always 
help one another (or each other)’. 

Each other, and one another are sometimes 
called reciprocal pronouns. There is no justifica- 
tion for the distinction sometimes assumed that 
each other is used only of two persons. 

A genitive usage is also found : “Bear one 
another's burdens”.] 

Exercise Si 

Make up sentences in which the same words are used both 
as (i) indefinite pronouns and indefinite adjectives ; (»») nu- 
meral pronouns and numeral adjectives. 

Exercise 82 

Fill up the gaps in the sentences : — 

(1) wishes to be poor (Noone or none). 

(2) Each boy must run hardest (His or their). 


, CHAPTER XXXIII 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 180. We have already studied adjectives of 
two kinds, viz., indicating adjectives (including 
demonstrative, possessive, emphasizing, interroga- 
tive and relative adjectives) and adjectives of 
number and quantity ; but the most common 
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function of the adjective is perhaps to act as a 
“describing word’’, Le.. as a descriptive adjective. 
Such an adjective may tell us of what shape 
(roimd, square), size (big, small), colour (red, 
green), a thing is ; or whether a person is kind 
or cruel, happy or miserable, tall or s^hort, yonng 
or old, clever or stupid, and so on. Because they 
say “of what kind” a thing or person is they are 
also called adjectives of quality. They are said 
to “qualify” the nouns which name the thing des- 
cribed. 

[A person who is kind has the quality of kindness, one who 
is clever has the quality of cleverness, a thing that is hard has 
the quality of hardness.] 

Further examples of descriptive adjectives : — 
h Persian rug is always costly ^ , ''Indian tea is 
very strong^\ “His timelv arrival was very grati- 
fying' 

N.B. Spelling, The first letter of an ad- 
jective derived from a proper noun is always 
written as a capital. See Persian and Indian 
above. 


Exkrcise 83 

{a) Pick out the descriptive adjectives from the following 
sentences: — i. The tallest boy in the class is a fast runner. 
2. These two horses are lame. 3. The small oranges are 
sweeter than the large ones. 4. The new shop has some 
very cheap cloth. 5. My old coat is ragged, {g) What other 
adjectives are there ? 

§ 181. Modern English adjectives (except 
this, these ; that those) do not change in form 
according to the number or gender or case of the 
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nouns that they qualify^; but mAny descriptive 
adjectives (and the indefinite adjective of num- 
ber, few] are inflected or have suffixes added for 
another purpose. 

§ 182. I. Hari is a clever boy. Rama is 
clever. 

2. Abdul is cleverer than Hari. 

3. Rama is the cleverest boy in the 
class. 

In the first sentence we are merely stating 
that Hari and Rama have the quality of clever- 
ness without saying how much of it they have. 
They may have little or much j but in any case 
they are clever. The adjective is said to be used 
in its positive form. 

In the second sentence, Abdul is compared 
with one other boy, Hari. He has more of the 
quality of cleverness, or has it in a higher degree. 
So a special form of the adjective is used, made 
by adding the suffix or inflexion -er. This is 
called the comparative form. It is used when 
one thing (or person) or set of things (or persons) 
is compared with another. 

In the third sentence Rama is compared with 
two or more boys, i.e., all other boys in the class. 
Of all the boys he has most of the quality of 
cleverness or has it in the highest degree. To 
express this a special form of the adjective is 

1 The different forms of the possessive adjectives : kis^ her^ its, their^ 
etc. depend on the possessor, not on the thing possessed or noun 
fjiialified. 
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used, made by adding the suffix or inflexion ^est 
This is called the superlative form. It is used 
when one thing (or person) or set of things (or 
persons) is compared with all the others that are 
being thought of. 

The form used when no comparison is made 
is usually called the positive form. 

Note (i) It is unnecessary, and generally considered bad 
style, to use the superlative form when a comparison of only 
two things or sets Qf things is implied. It is sufficient to 
say “He is the taller of the two boys*', using the comparative 
form, and not the superlative (tallest). [The superlative, 
however, is often used in every-day speech and cannot be 
called absolutely wrong ; but it is safer to use the comparative 
form.] 

Note (it) The comparative and superlative forms have 
been said to express two degrees of comparison in con- 
trast to the normal form of the adjective which is called the 
positive form. The terms are not very good, but have now 
become established. The positive, however, is not properly 
a “degree of comparison” for when we say that a man is 
kind we are not comparing him with any one. Therefore 
we should not say that there are the, three degrees of com- 
parison. 

§ 183. In general we have seen that the com- 
parative form is used for the comparison of two 
things (or set of things), the superlative form for 
more than two. But the superlative meaning- 
may be expressed by the comparative form, if one 
thing is compared with a group consisting of all 
others of that kind : 

Rama is cleverer than all the other boys 
in the class 
means the same as 

Rama is the cleverest boy in the class. 
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§ 184. When the comparative form is used in 
its ordinary way as a true comparative it is gene- 
rally followed by than to complete the com- 
parison. 

He is taller than his sister 
means the same as 

He is taller than his sister is. 

In the latter sentence than is a conjunction, 
and the older grammarians considered that than 
was still a conjunction in such a sentence as 
He is taller than his sister 
which they regarded as a contraction of “He is 
taller than his sister is tali’". Therefore they 
framed a rule that the second member of a com- 
parison must be in the same case as the first, so 
that we should say 

He is taller than she 
not 

. He is taller than her 
[We also say *‘He is the taller of the two*’]. 

But in idiomatic modern speech and in many good writers 
than is followed by the accusative case of a personal or 
relative pronoun where this rule would demand a nominative 
case, than being used as a preposition, t.g,^ “I could not 
be expected to be wiser than her^^ (Scott). In fact the strict 
insistence on the nominative case (here she) would often be 
considered pedantic. 

Everyone admits that a relative pronoun after than must 
be used in the accusative case : “Mr. Newton, than wham 
noone is of greater authority, says that this is true.” 

^ For examples see Nesfield, Mod. Eng. Grammar^ p. 94, § 231 ; and 
of. Sweet, New Eng. Gr,^ I, p. 133, § 380, and C. T. Onions, Advanced 
Eng. SjtnfaXy p. 106, § 114 (d). Another classical example in prose is 
“I am, not less than him, a despiser of the multitude”. (Goldsmith). 
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The accusative case must be used in ‘T like her better 
than him/’ as this represents better than I like him*' if 
the two members of the comparison are put into the same 
grammatical form, viz., two clauses. A pupil can always get 
out of the dilemma by using the full form. 

185. A few Latin comparatives have become natur- 
alised in senior^ junior, superior^ inferior. These 

are not completed by the conjunction (or preposition) than, 
but by the preposition to. 

He is senior (superior) to me. 

*^[\Vith interior, exterior, as with inner, outer, upper, the 
standard of comparison is only implied. We do not say 
inner or interior to or than anything. “Of the two walls the 
inner ^diW was made of brick the outer oi stone. 

§ 186. The following examples will show 
how a superlative expression is completed : 

This is the longest novel (that) I have 
ever read. 

He was the noblest Roman q/ them all. 

That is the fattest cow rn the herd, (or 
"‘q/the herd’’). 

[“The Rover is the best motor-car on the market.*’ Where 
prepositions other than of are used the adjectival phrases “in 
the herd**, “on the market’* etc., may be regarded as contract- 
ed forms of “(the best car) of those that are on the market’*, 
etc.] 


§ 187. Words of three or more syllables (and 
often shorter ones) make their comparative and 
superlative forms, not by adding a suffix or inflex- 
ion, but by prefixing the adverbs tnore (for the 
comparative) and most (for the superlative). 

More beautiful most beautiful. 
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The forms' are used in the same way as those 
made by adding -er or -est. 

§ 188 . Formation of comparatives and super- 
latives : — 

The following adjectives form their compara- 
tives by adding -er and their superlatives by 
adding -cst ; — 

1. Adjectives of one syllable : tally taller ^ 

tallest ; redy old, new, dry ; except those formed 
from verbs (past e.g , blest, pleased 

tired. 

2. Adjectives of two syllables of which the 
first is stressed, i.e., pronounced the more forcibly 
and loudly. 

(a) when the second is a weak syllable con- 
sisting of (i) 'A vowel sound, c.g., -y t)r -(av, or (ii) 
A vowel sound with a liquid consonant, e.g., -le 
(not -fill) or -er : — 

(it happy, happier, happiest ; easy, lovely, 
jolly, early, angry, dirty, shallow, 
shalloxver, shallowest ; narrow, hollow, 
yellow. 

(ii) gentle, gentler , gentlest \ simple, noble, 
able, humble, (not useful, awful, etc.,) 
clever, cleverer, cleverest ; bitter, 
tender, (not eager. )'^ 

^ If ji name is required, the forme made by “putting together” two 
morit (or fHost)^ beautiful — might be called “synthetic”; those 
made by adding or -est being called “inflexional” (although it is 
disputed whether -rr and -est are to be called inflexions or suftixes). 

- These comparatives or superlatives remain disyllabic gentler, 
or could conceivably be reduced to twe syllables by slurring the last 
two weak syllables, e,g,y e/evr^er, ' - 
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(h) Others ; — common^ quiet, pleasant, fre- 
quently handsome, and sometimes wholesome 
(especially in the superlative). Cruelest and 
stupidest are common, but more cruel and more 
stupid are preferred for the comparative forms. 

§ 189. As a matter of spelling 

(1) final -y after a consonant is changed 
to -f, 

(2) a fina4 consonant after a short vowel 

(in a monosyllabic word) is doubled,' 

(3) final -e is dropped, 
before -er and -est are added. 

(1) dry, drier, driest-, happy, happier, 

happiest ; but gay, gayer ; 

(2) fat, fatter, fattest ; thin, thinner, 

thinnest ; but green, greener ; 

(3) nice, nicer, nicest ; blue, bluett 
bluest: free, freer, freest. 

**[ Adjectives of two syllables of which the second is 
stressed, i e , pronounced the more forcibly and loudly, e.g., 
complete, remote, sincere, profound, obscure, polite, sometimes 
add -er and -est (especially the latter) — completer, compleiest— 
and sometimes prefix the adverbs more and mnt (espeCfetHy 
the former) —»»<?/■(? complete, most complete. But when the 
second syllable ends in two or three consonants — direct, 
correct, abrupt, we use more (always) and most (usually). So 
too with afraid. In cases of doubt this method is the safe'r.] 

§ 190. In all other cases the adverbs nwre 
and most are used, 

^ In spelling, a long vowel sound is often represented by the letter 
being doubeld eg.,, green, poor, but all doubled vowels do not represent 
long sounds \ e g., book. 
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I All adjectives with more than two syllables 
^necessary, more necessary, most necessary ; 
terrible, ignorant, etc. (except negative com- 
pounds of words given above, e.g, uncommon, 
unpleasant.') 

2. All adjectives ending in -ful. e.g., dreadful, 
more dreadful, most dreadful ; doubtful, useful, 
hopeful. 

3. Adjectives ending in -ed and -ing, mostly 
formed from verbs (participles, past and present) ; 
pleased, more pleased, most pleased ; tired, 
blessed, learned, gifted ; charming, more charm- 
ing, most charming ; pleasing, alarming, 
tempting. 

but wicked (not a participle) has wickedest- 

4. Adjectives of two syllables ending in hiss- 
ing sounds, especially -ish and -est ; selfish, 
childish, slavish, greenish-, honest, modest, 
cunious. dubious, conscious, famous ; but concisest, 
preci^est are found (the 2nd syllable stressed ; cf 
I 188 above). 


§ 191 . Some adjectives have comparative 
apd superlative forms that are not made regularly. 
Ti»fnost important are ; — 

Comparative Superlative 
good better best 

wfell (1 am well) better 

evil worse worst 


til (I am ill) 
much ■) 
many j 
little 


worse 

more 


worst 

most 

least 


less 
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Comparative Superlative 


fore 

former 

foremost, first 

hind 

(hinder) 

hindmost 

far 

farther 

farthest 


further 

furthest, furthermost 


Notes (i) Late, besides the regular forms later, latest, 
used of time (“I am going by a later train’’', has latter, last used 
of order in a series (“The latter part of the week” ; “the 
last letter is Z/’) 

(2) Old besides the regular forms older, oldest, used 
generally, has elder, eldest, used of persons only, usually only, 
of persons of the same family. {Elder is not used with than. 
We always say “He is older than I am.”i 

(3) Next is an alternative form of nearest ; but while 
nearest refers to distance (“The nearest shop”), next denotes 
succession in time or position in a series (“The next boy is 
Rama”). 

**(4) There are also certain comparative and 
superlative forms that have no adjectival positives, having 
been formed from the adverbs or prepositions, in, out, up : — 


inner 

inmost. 

innermost ; 

outer 

outmost. 

outermost ; 


(utmost, 

uttermost) ; 

upper 

upmost 

uppermost 


§ 192 . The superlative form is sometimes 
used when there is no definite intention of com- 
paring one person with another, as when a boy 
commences a letter ‘My dearest father”. Here 
dearest is simply equivalent to “very dear”, imply- 
ing that the quality of dearness is present in a 
very high degree ; or perhaps in the highest 
possible degree, for it is possible that the Hther 
is being compared with all other persons. 

Similarly “We received the warmest welcome”, 
“You must use the clearest language”, “We want 
the fullest information.” 
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The usage, however, is rather more 
common with superlatives made by prefixing 
the adverb most. ‘‘This is most unfortunate”, 
‘■He was most grateful”, “He was a most honest 
man”. 

This may be called the absolute superlative. 

**§ 193. Some descriptive adjectives express 
a quality which cannot exist in different degrees ; 
e.g,, yearly^ extinct, triangular, dead, these 
strictly cannot have forms of comparison. 

Sometimes, however, an expression like “These 
two are more equal than those’’ is loosely used to 
mean “more nearly equal”, similarly “This is a 
more perfect picture than that”, “My cup is the 
fullest”. Compare also “Her hair is more golden 
than mine” (=!“more like gold”). 

Some indefinite numerals can have degrees of 
comparison, c.g , few, many ; but definite numer- 
als and demonstratives cannot. 

§ 194. Kinds of comparison : 

fa) Hitherto we have dealt only with the 
comparison of superiority, a statement that one 
thing (or person) has more, or a hioher degree of, 
some quality than another. 

He was uglier and more dishonest than 
his brother (was). 

(bj There may be also the comparison of 
inferiority, which is expressed by means of the 
adverbs less (followed by than) and least : 

He was less uglv than his brother (was). 

He was the least ngly 0 / the brothers. 
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This is a Statement that one person has less 
or a lower degree of some quality than another. 

(c) In such a sentence as 

He as strong as you (were), 

We have the comparison of equality^ one 

person being said to have as much of a quality 
as another, t.e., to have it in equal degree. 

The comparison of inferiority is very often 
expressed by tlie negative of a comparison of 
equality : 

He was not as ugly as his brother (was). 

(d) In such sentences as 

(i) The more (there are) the merrier 
(they will be^. 

(it) The fnore I see of him, the less I like 
him. 

We have the comparison of proportion, the 

meaning ‘‘by how much ..by so much...’^ 
a statement that two things increase at the same 
rate. 


Exercise 84 

(a) Give the comparative and superlative forms (if there 
are any) of : — lonely, dry, wonderful, light, evil, sixty, past, 
heroic, old, merry, late, fourth, near, terrible, fore. 

{t) Make up four sentences introducing the comparative 
or superlative forms of some of the adjeotives mentioned 
above. 
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NOUNS REVISED AND SUMMARISED. 

§ 195. A noun is a word used to name 
something (“things” including persons, qualities» 
actions, etc.). The chief work of a noun is to 
stand as the main word or only word in the sub- 
ject of a sentence, or in the object of a transitive 
verb, or to stand in a phrase as the object of a 
preposition. 

§ 196. Nouns are of two chief kinds ; A. 
thing-nouns, and B. mass-nouns 

A. Thing-nouns are names of things that can 
be counted ; things of which we can say that 
there are many or few. 

1. A proper noun is the name given to one 
particular member of a class. 

2. A class-noun is a name applicable to each 
and every member of a class. 

It may be the name of (a) an individual 
thing ; a soldier^ a cow ; or (b) a collection 
of such individuals : a regiment., a herd (a 

collective noun). 

B. A mass-noun is a name given to some- 
thing that exists in a mass, of which we can say 
that there is much or little, although we cannot 
count it ; e.g., water, gold, sugar. 

It may be the name of (3) something mate- 
rial — a material no un — the name of a substance, 
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or (4) of something immaterial — an abstract noun 
— the name of a quality. 

[The name common noun is sometimes given 
to class-nouns and also to material mass-nouns.] 

§ 197. Thing- words may represent two or 
more things or persons and so may generally be 
used in the plural form as well as the singular — 
class-nouns nearly always, and proper nouns fre- 
quently. 

The commonest plural inflexions are -z^ 
and -s (spelt -es or -6'). A few common words 
form the plural by vowel-change ; and some do 
not change at all. 

Mass-vvords strictly used as such cannot be 
used in the plural ; but the same words, when 
used with certain changes of meaning, are some- 
times used in the plural form. 

§ 198. The names of males are said to be of 
masculine gender ; the names of females being 
feminine. Feminine gender is commonly shown 
by the suffix -css ; but sometimes there are dis- 
tinct words for the two sexes ; e.g., uncle, aunt ; 
cock, hen. Otherwise the distinction is shown by 
making compounds such as he~goat, maid- 
servant, etc., or prefixing “male’* or “female”. 

§ 199. Case-relations are not expressed by 
inflected case-forms except for the genitive case, 
the singular form- of which made by adding one 
of the sounds -iz^ -z^ or -s (spelt ’6') to the nomi- 
native form ; the same method being applied to 
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plurals formed by vowel change or by the in- 
fle^iion -en : man^ man*s ; merty men*s. 

Plurals formed by the sibilant intJexion (^s etc.) 
are unchanged in sound, but an apostrophe is 
written after the -s : horses^ horses. 

§ 200. Instead of the genitive case-form of 
names of lifeless (and therefore sexless) things a 
case-phrase is commonly used, composed of the 
preposition o/ governing the noun as an object 
(in the accusative case) : ‘‘the wall of the 
garden’\ The case-phrase is sometimes used 
with names of animals and persons. 

Similarly a dative case-phrase, formed by 
means of the preposition to (or for) is often used 
for the indirect object ; but a noun may be used 
as indirect object without any change of form. 
When used as object (in the accusative case-rela- 
tion) it is used without any change of form from 
the nominative (the case for the subject) and 
without any preposition. 

Other case-relations such as the instrumental, 
ablative, etc., can be expressed only by means of 
phrases including prepositions, c.g-yWith^ by^from 
etc. 

See the declension in § 146 . 


^4 



CHAPTER XXXV 
PRONOUNS REVISED AND SUMMARISED. 

§ 201. Pronouns are words that indicate 
things (or persons) without naming them ; and it 
is generally true to say that a pronoun stands 
instead of a noun. 

It is thus a noun-equivalent ; and its chief use 
is to prevent the needless repetition of nouns. 
Interrogative pronouns are used to ask ques- 
tions which lead to the indication of things. 

§ 202. There are two main classes, disting- 
uishing or indicating pronouns and pronouns of 
quality and number. 

A. Indicating or distinguishing pronouns: — 

(i) Personal — with forms differing according 
to 

(a) person — first, /, me, we, ns, ; second, 
you ; and third, he, him, she, her, 
it, they, them ; showing whether 
the reference is to the persons 
speaking or spoken to, or to the 
persons or things spoken about ; 

{b) number— singular, I, me, you, he, 
him, she, her, it, and plural, we, 
us, you, they, them ; 

(c) case— nominative, /, he, she, we, 
they ; and objective (accusative 
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and dative) me, him, her, us, 
them ; (for genitive see below, 
“possessive”). 

{d) gender (in the third person singular) 
— masc. {he, him), fem. {she, her) 
neut, {it), see the declension in 
§ H2. i 

N.B. One may be called an indefinite per- 
sonal pronoun. 

(2) Emphasizing— based on the forms of the 
personal pronouns or possessive adjectives with 
corresponding differences for person and number 
— myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, our» 
selves, yourselves, themselves. 

(3) Reflexive — with the same forms as the 
emphasizing pronouns (distinguish from “Reci- 
procal Pronouns”; see below), 

(4) Possessive — formed from or equivalent to 
the genitive case-forms of the personal pronouns, 
and having similar distinctions of person, number, 
and gender according to the possessor ; — 

ist person and person 3rd person 

Sing. mine yours his hers 

PI, ours yours theirs 

{My, your, her, its, our, their, with one's, 
are classed as possessive adjectives, but they are 
pronominal adjectives and their forms also depend 
on the possessor,) 

(5) Demonstrative — pointing out the thing or 
person referred to ; this and that, with the plural 
forms there and those, such and the same. 
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(6) Interrogative— by means of which ques- 
tions (direct or indirect) are often asked. Who 
(nominative case), whom (objective), whichy what, 
are thus used at the beginning of a question- 
sentence or question-clause. Whose may be 
regarded as the genitive case of who or perhaps 
better as an interrogative possessive adjective. 

[They may be subdivided according as their 
aim is (a) identifying (who, what), (b) descriptive 
(what), or (c) selective (which)(\ 

Emphatic forms compounded with -ever are 
also used. 

(7) Relative — used to introduce a real or 
apparent subordinate (usually adjectival) clause, 
standing as a subject or object (of verb or prepo- 
sition) in that clause, and connecting it with the 
main clause, and usually referring to an antece- 
dent (expressed or understood) in the main clause. 
Who (nom.) whom (objective), which, that. 
What ( = that which) introducing what is really 
a noun clause seems to contain its own antece- 
dent. 

[A distinction will also have to be made be- 
tween (a) relatives introducing true subordinate 
(restrictive) clauses and (5) those introducing 
continuative clauses that are really co-ordinate in 
nature,] 

Who, which, and what are also compounded 
with ever and -soever to form generalising 
relatives. 
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Whose may be regarded as the genitive case 
of who, or perhaps better -as a relative possessive 
adjective. 

(8) is occasionally used as an 

tory pronoun, ie., to introduce an exclamation : 

What I endured ! 

(Often however what may rather be considered 
an interjection ; eg., “What ! are you still 
here ?”). 

(9) For indefinite pronouns, {e-g., one, any^ 
one) see below under “Pronouns of quantity and 
number”. 

B. Pronouns of Number and Quantity. 

(1) Number — both, either, neither, each, some, 
any, noone, none, everyone ; and numerals. 

(2) Quantity — much, any, little, less, enough, 
some. 

Pronouns of number may be (a) definite, e.g., 
both, and the numerals, or (b) indefinite, e.g., 
several, few, some. Pronouns of quantity are 
usually indefinite. 

Some indefinite pronouns have no reference 
to number : e.g., '‘One can never be sure”, 
“These sums are easy ones *' “Did you see any- 
one ?” These may be called indefinite demon- 
stratives to distinguish them from indefinite 
numerals. 

“ Each other one another wet. called reci- 

proesd pronotms. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


ADJECTIVES REVISED AND SUMMARISED. 

§ 203. An adjective is a word used along 
with a noun to describe, or point out or state the 
quantity or number of, the thing or things named 
by the noun. 

The adjective qualifies the noun that it accom- 
panies, limiting or defining its application, and 
thus making its meaning clearer. 

Interrogative adjectives are used with nouns 
to ask questions which lead to the description, 
definition, enumeration, etc., of the things named, 
usually by means of other adjectives. 

§ 204. An adjective may be used 

{a) as an epithet (or attributively), being attached 
to a noun quite apart from the predicate : e.g., 
“a rich man'’-, 

or (5) predicatively, forming part of a predicate, 
ie,, as complement to a verb of incomplete predi- 
cation : e.g., "he became rich" . 

§ 205. There' are three chief kinds of adjec- 
tives ; (A) descriptive adjectives or adjectives of 
quality , (B) distinguishing or indicating adjec- 
tives , and (C) adjectives of quantity or number, 

**[ Advanced pupils may perhaps observe that B and C 
really have much in common and both belong to a larger class 
which may be named ‘‘determinative” or “defining" as 
distinct from “qualifying” or “descriptive". It is often not 
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easy to assign some adjectives one of tfte sub-classes B or C 
rather than the other. Many of these determinative words may 
be used either adjectivally or as pronouns (and are accordingly 
sometimes called pronominal adjectives).] 

A. Descriptive adjectives or adjectives of 

quality — describing things or persons, and stating 
what qualities they have ; ‘-a red ball*', 

big-honse^'y ''a. kind man’", ‘‘a happy life*’; 
pointing out what kind of thing or person is 
named. 

* Adjectives formed from proper nouns are sometimes called 
“proper adjectives*'; “the English language”, “the Indian 
climate", “the Victorian era*’. (The first letter is usually 
written as a capital letter.^ 

^Participles, which are verbal — adjectives, also belong to 
this class : “a dying man**, “a wounded soldier”, “a broken cup**. 

B, Indicating or distinguishing adjectives (or 

determinative) — helping to point out or disting- 
uish which person or thing is meant. 

1. Pemonstrative — this, that, such, etc. 

The definite article the, may be called a weak 
demonstrative. 

2 . Possessive — my, your, her, its, our, their ; 
'‘his book is torn”. (Sometimes called ‘‘prono- 
minal adjectives”). 

3. Emphasizing — “my own horse’’, “he risked 
his very life”. 

4- Interrogative— wAa/, which. 

5. Relative — what, which. (Compound gene- 
ralising forms with -ever and -soever.) 

6. Exclamatory — what; e.g-., ''what villa- 

iny !” 
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7. Distributive — e<f,ch^ every, either, neither, 

8 . Indefinite — some, any, one, a certain 
(sing,) or certain (pi.) e.g. “you must take some 
kind of food.’’ 

These may be called indefinite demonstrative 
adjectives to distinguish them from indefinite 
numerals (see below, C. 2.). The idefinite 
article, a or an, comes under this head. 

9. Reciprocal — each other, one another. ' 

C. Adjectives of quantity and number. 

1. Quantitative — applicable normally to 
mass-nouns (material and abstract nouns) show- 
ing how much there is of some substance, etc, 
i.e., referring to bulk, amount or quantity, much, 
little. 

2, Numeral — applicable to class-nouns, 
showing how many there are of things that can 
be counted, 

(a) Definite — (i) Cardinal numerals — one, two, 
three 

{ii) Multiplicatives — double, triple, 
sixfold 

{iii) Ordinals— second, fifth, 
are rather to be classed as 
distinguishing, i.e., demonstra- 
tive adjectives, since they 

point out where something 
comes in a series. 

ifi) Indefinite — many, few^ several, (cf, B, 8. 
above). For distributive adjectives see above 
B, 8, 
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§ 206. Except this and that (which have 
the plural forms these and those) adjectives are 
not inflected according to the number, gender, or 
case of the nouns that they qualify, but many 
descriptive adjectives and a few indefinite adjec- 
tives of number and quantity are inflected or 
have suffixes added for purposes of comparison. 

( 1 ) Comparison of superiority — for the com- 
parative and superlative forms 

(a) the syllables -er and -est are added to the 
positive form of adjectives 

(f) of one syllable ; hot, hotter, hottest. 

{it) of two syllables of which the second 
is a vowel sound — -y or -ow or a 
weak -le or -er : happy, happier, 
happiest ; able, abler, ablest, and a 
few others. 

{b) The adverbs more and most are used 
before the positive form of most others, especially 
those of more than two syllables. 

The comparison is usually completed 

{d) by a phrase or clause introduced by than 
for the comparative form for a comparison of two 
things or sets of things: "He is taller than 
l(am)” 

{b) by a phrase introduced by in or of 
(or some other preposition) ; “the 
fattest in (or of) the herd’’/ 

{it) a clause introduced by that', “the 
longest that I have seen” for the 
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superalative form for a comparison 
of more than two things. 

(2) Comparison of inferiority the adverbs Ic^ss 
and least are p refixed. 

(3) Compari- n of equality by means of as... 
as ; ‘‘He is as strong as you (are)’’. 

Several adjectives have irregular comparative 
and superlative forms. 


CHAPTER XXXVI I 

VERBS -A. THEIR USES, MEANINGS, 

AND KINDS. 

§ 207. We have seen that usually the 
predicate of a sentence contains a verb, with or 
without one or more other parts of speech, and 
that the verb is the chief part of the predicate. 

§ 208. We have also seen (§ 20, Ch. VII) 
that a verb may give full meaning by itself, “The 
baby is sleeping”, although an adverb (‘‘peace- 
fully”) or an adverbial phrase (‘‘in a cradle’’) may 
be added as an extension of the predicate to give 
further information. 

§ 209. There are, however, verbs of incom- 
plete predication, which require other words, such 
as nouns or adjectives, to be used predicatively 
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with them as complements to make their meaning 
complete; e.g , "He became but he never 

became happy"*. , 

‘’*^[Such verbs, especially u, are^ was^ were^ are sometimes 
called copulative^ because they hardly do more than couple 
or act as a link between the subject and the predicative noun 
or adjective ; but this term is unnecessary and is not recom- 
mended. 

§ 210. Verbs used transitively require -an 
object to complete the predication, e.g., ‘1 like 
Rama’ , "I killed two birds’’; whereas verbs used 
intransitively give a full meaning without an 
object ; "I was sleeping’’. If the action of a 
verb affects some person or thing other than the 
doer of the action it is used transitively.* (See 
Chapter VIII, § 23). 

§ 211. “The headmaster has appointed 
Rama captain.’’ 

By observing such sentences as this we find 
that certain transitive verbs, such as make and 
those with similar meanings, e.g., appoint, elects 
etc., (sometimes called factitive verbs)* are some- 
times used in such a way as to require a comple- 
ment as well as an object to complete the 
predication. 

They made Alfred king. 

Here the direct object is Alfred, king being 
an objective complement, standing in the accusa- 

* An adequate definition of a transitire verb is not possible, but 
this will suffice for the present. 

^ This term is unnecessary and its discontinuance is'recommeiided 
by the Committee on Terminology. 
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live case, agreeing with Alfred, and telling us 
what they made Alfred. 

\^N.B. The word used predicatively with an 
intransitive verb of incomplete predication is a 
subjective complement: e.g , ‘ He became king 
in 871 ”, where agrees with the subject he, in 
the nominative case.] 

Exercise 85 

Say whether the verbs in the following sentences are used 
transitively or intransitively, and whether they have any 
objects or complements: — (i)The town welcomed him. 
(2) The town gave him a warm welcome. (3) He seemed 
very happy. (4) He was elected president. {5) Who elected 
him president? (6) Will you kindly move your chair? 
(7) The earth moves round the Sun. (8) He went in side. 
(9) The king died a year ago. (10) My cousin has become 
a teacher. 

**§ 212. He lived a useful life, and he died 
a happy death. 

He has fought a good fight. 

He smiled a cunning smile. 

1 dreamed an unpleasant dream. 

Sometimes intransitive verbs are followed by 
nouns of kindred (cognate) meaning which 
indicate the effect of the action, so that in these 
particular cases the verbs seem to be used transi- 
tively. There is however only one kind of object 
that such a verb can have, and it is more or less 
implied in the verb itself. The object is called 
a cognate object or an inner object. 

In the examples quoted above, the cognate 
object is a noun similar in form as well as mean- 
ing to the verb. 
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The cognate object however, may be similar 
in meaning, but not in form ; “He ran a’ 

good race", “They fought a fierce battle" , “I 
groped my way' . 

Sometimes only an adjective is used, qualify- 
ing a cognate noun understood : — e.g., “He cried 
his loudest’’ {i.e., his loudest cry),' ‘he fought his 
best’’, (i.e., his best fight). 

Again in such an expression as “He nodded 
his consent ’ (fif., a nod of consent), the cognate 
object has to be understood. Again in ' You 
must run it ( = the course) out to the end’’, “They 
fought the fight I out manfully’’, we have 

the vague, impersonal use of a pronoun instead of 
the cognate noun-object. 

**§ 213 . 

Beautiful flowers grow They grow beautiful roses 
on this tree in their garden. 

The bell is finging The teacher is ringing sl bell. 

The water boiled quickly He boiled some water. 

The verbs in the first column are used intran- 
sitively, those in the second column transitively. 
The latter, however, have a different meaning. 
“They grow roses” means ‘‘They make roses 
grow”, i.f., “They cause roses to grow”, and 
such verbs are sometimes named causative 
verbs. But the name is of little importance ; for 
there is nothing in the form of the words to in- 
dicate their causative nature, and if the idea of 
causation is distinctly in the speaker’s mind and is 

s But here and in “He walked a long way" we have almost an 
advei^bial phrase* 
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being deliberately expressed, he uses the verb 
make or cause ; ‘ You cannot make a horse drink 
if he is not thirsty"'. 

[In a few pairs of verbs, intransitive and trail- 
sitivet there is an internal vowel-change which is 
the result of an original difference of form which 
denoted causation : rise, raise ; Ue^ lay ; sit^ 
set ‘‘Trees fall every year. Wood-cutters fell 
trees every day.!^] 

**Exe»cise 86 

Are the following verbs used transitively or intransitively ? 
Point out the objects where there are any. State which of 
them are “cognate” objects, (i) That man will die a violent 
death. (2) We have burnt all the wood. (3) The wood 
burnt very quickly. (4) Hari is flying a kite. (5) He laughed 
a hearty laugh. (6) My coat has worn very well. 

**§ 214 In the sentences “He was laughing^ ”/ was 
waiting at the station' the verbs are used intransitively ] 
but in such sentences as “He was laughing at me,” “I was 
waiting for him,” it is sometimes felt that the verb and the 
preposition are attached so closely that together they make 
up a compound or a “group-verb,” (was laughing at, was 
waiting for) which is used transitively with an object, Kme^ him), 

[In fact a simple transitive verb like await can often 
be used instead of the group wait e.g., “we arrived at 
the station,” “we reached the station” ; we talked about the 
affair,” “we discussed it.” 

A good test is to see whether the expression can be 
turned into the passive form suitably. We can say “I am 
being waited for,” “He was much talked about”; “This 
conclusion was arrived at” when we are dealing with a 
transitive group-verb ; but we cannot say “The field was 
stood round by many boys” instead of “many boys were standing 
round the field”j where we clearly have an intransitive verb 
followed by an adverbial phrase introduced by a preposition.] 
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But ‘ ‘it is generally advisable to treat the v6rb 
as used intransitively” and to take the preposi-' 
tion with the noun that follows as an adverbial 
phrase. 

Parse, “He was laughing at me". 

Was laughing — verb, intransitive. At me — 
adverbial phrase, modifying the verb ‘ was laugh- 
ing’’, consisting of a preposition, at, governing 
the pronoun me in the accusative (or objective) 

C.'l'-.c. 

215. ( 1 ) 1 kicked a dog. 

( 2 ) 1 was kicked by a horse. 

.Sentence (i) states that I did something, that 
I performed an action. Sentence ( 2 ) states that 
I suffered something, or was acted upon ; that an 
action was performed on me. 

In other words in sentence (i) I am active, 
and the verb is said to be in the active voice. 

In sentence ( 2 ) I am passive, something is 
done to me, I am acted upon ; and the verb is in 

the passive voice. 

N.B. Intransitive verbs are not used in the 
passive voice (unless they take a cognate object). 

Definitions. — The voice of a verb is the 
form by which a transitive verb shows whether 
the person or thing named by the subject of the 
sentence acts or is acted upon, i.e,, is active or 
passive, does or suffers some action. 

The active voice of a verb is the form that it 
takes when the action is done by the person or 
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thing denoted by the subject ; (no matter whether 
the verb has an object or not). 

The passive voice of a transitive verb is the 
form that it takes when the action is done to the 
person or thing denoted by the subject. 

’ N.B> The same event may be related in 
two different ways : 

{a) A horse kicked me. 

(b) I was kicked by a horse. 

The same thing has happened, but the state- 
ment is made from different points of view. The 
object of the active verb in sentence (a) becomes 
(with a suitable change of form) the subject of 
the passive verb in sentence (b). 

Unless a verb can take a direct object (or a 
cognate object) it cannot be used passively. 

At first the forms of active verbs only will be 
considered. 


Exercise 87 

Are the following verbs active or passive ? {i) He was 
swimming, (21 He was beaten, (3) I have had toothache, (4) 
You have been disturbed, (5) I have been to Calcutta, (6) 
They were laughing. 

Exercise 88 

Write 3 sentences with active verbs and 3 witli passive 
verbs. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

VERBS— B. PERSON, NUMBER AND TENSE. 

§ 216. I rise early every morning. 

He rises early every morning. 
Different forms of the verb are used in these 
sentences. Why ? One verb is used with a 
pronoun subject in the first person ; the other is 
used with a subject in the third person. The 
additional syllable in the latter verb shows that 
its subject is a pronoun in the third person, or a 
noun (always regarded as of the third person). 

Here the form for the second person — you 
rise — \s that for the first. But in the follow- 
ing examples there are three different forms for 
the three persons. 

I am writing, you are writing, he is writing. 

Exercise 89 

Make up sentences in which the following verbs are used 
in a different (i) voice, (2) person, (3) number: — (a) I see, 
(b) You will be hurt. 

§217. I am writing. We are writing 

He is writing. They are writing 

He rises early They rise early 

We have previously studied the inflections of 
nouns according to number and we see that verbs 
too are inflected or not according as their subjects 
are singular or plural. 

We see then that the verb of the predicate 
may be inflected according to the person 
and number of its subject, and it is said to agree 
with its subject in person and number. 


15 
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Further details of these inflexions will be 
observed when we study different forms of the 
verb. 

§ 218 . (i) I am writing. (2) I was writing. 

(3) I shall be writing. All the.se verbs are of the 
same person and number. But they have 
different forms. Why ? These differences of 
form .show us that the actions are spoken of as 
taking place at different times — namely, (i) in 
the present, “now”, (2) in the past, before the 
present, (3) in the future, after the present. 
Similarly (i) I write poems, (2) / wrote poems, 
(3) I shall write poems, refer respectively to (i) 
the present, (2) the past, and (3) the future. 
These differences are called differences of tense. 
A verb has different ten.ses which indicate the 
time of an occurrence ; viz., present, past, and 
future. 

§ 219 . (r?) I was writing. (Ji) 1 had written, 

(c) I wrote. These verbs all refer to past time 
(and are of the same person and number). Why 
then are the forms different ? 

The form {a\ I was writing shows that the 
action referred to was continuous as well as in 
past time, and the tense is called the past continu- 
ous tense. The action is spoken of as going on 
for some time and was not merely momentary ; 
as it might have been if the form had been / 
wrote. At the moment to which I am referring, 
the action was still going on and was not finished; 
and so the tense is sometimes called “past imper- 
fect” instead of continuous. 
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The form (b) I had written shows that the 
action not only occurred in past time, but also 
was already finished before some time in the 
past (which has already been mentioned or is 
understood). The tense is therefore called the 
past perfect tense, (perfect meaning “finished” 
or “completed” . 

The past perfect tense is usually found in the main clause 
of a complex sentence ; “when I arrived, the man had gone** ; 
the adverbial subordinate clause giving the time before which 
the main action was performed ; or the predicate of a simple 
sentence with an adverbial phrase giving the time before which 
the action occurred : “I had arrived before his death**. Two 
actions are referred to, both in the past ; but one action was 
complete before the other action occurred. 

Different tenses thus indicate the complete* 
ness or incompleteness of actions as well as their 
times ; and also, as the next examples will make 
more clear, the continuance or duration of the 
actions 

The form (c) / wrote by itself does not imply 
that the action was either finished or unfinished ; 
it simply states the action as being one in past 
time, and the tense is therefore called simply the 
past tense [or preterite] or more particularly the 
past indefinite tense. The exact reference of 
this tense is only made definite by the context. 

This indefinite past tense has two distinct 
uses : 

{i) For habitual or repeated actions in the 
past : “Scott wrote poems before he wrote 
novels,’’ “I wrote letters every morning,” i.e,, 
(“used to write, was in the habit of writing.”). In 
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some ways this past habitual tense is similar to 
the past continuous tense, but the reference to 
time is indefinite rather than definite, and the 
reference is to repeated actions rather than to a 
continued action that was not completed (imper- 
fect) at that time. The use of the past tense 
implies that the habit which existed in the past 
is not now in existence ; ‘‘I do not now write 

letters every morning. 

(«V) For a single action which took place at 
some time in the past : t.e. “I wrote to him”; 
the actual point of time being made definite by 
an adverbial extension of the predicate : e.g., 
“I wrote to him a week ago” (or “...when 1 
heard the news”). This tense, which is common- 
ly used in stories and historical narratives, has 
been called the historic past tense. It might 
also be called the simple past. [It has also been 
called the preterite.) 

§ 220. Similarly with 

(a) I am writing {b) I have written (c) I 
write. 

These verbs all refer to present time. The 
form (a) 1 am writing shows that the action is 
continuous and not momentary, as well as in 
present time ; the tense is therefore present con- 
tinuous, or present imperfect or progressive. It 
implies that the action is not only going on at 
the present moment (the moment of speaking), 
but also will continue beyond the present 
moment, (and probably started before the present 
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moment). [It may also refer to the immediate 
future as we shall see presently : “we are going 
to Calcutta to morrow,’’ ‘we are playing again 
next week.”] 

The form (3) I have written shows that at 
the present moment my writing is already finished; 
the action is now completed. It is therefore the 

present perfect tense. 

Note. This is a present tense because it expresses a 
present condition, though it may be the result of some past 
action. 

The form (c) I write is the present indefinite 
tense, or simple present tense. Its reference to 
present time is usually only vague, and it usually 
does not imply either the completeness or incom- 
pleteness of the action. 

(?) The chief use of the present indefinite 
tense is as a present habitual tense. It is used for 
habitual actions if the habit is still in existence at 
the present time : “I rise at dawn every morn- 
ing”. (The actions themselves are not confined 
to the present ; otherwise there would be no 
habit.) Thus “I eat fish and rice” means “I am 
in the habit of eating fish and rice”; it does not 
mean that I am at the present time actually en- 
gaged in eating. It would be quite correct for 
me to write “I speak English very well”, even 
when I am not actually speaking at all. 

Similar to this is the use of the present indefi- 
nite tense for the statement of general truths 
(about the nature of things) that hold good of all 
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time : e.g., “Nothing happens without a cause’’; 
“Leopards are fierce and active beasts.” 

(it) The simple present is very rarely used to 
denote single momentary actions that occur at the 
moment of speaking, because such actions rarely 
occur except when one person is by example 
showing another how to do something, the words 
being accompanied by the actions. 

A chemistry teacher, for example, is showing 
an experiment, “I put this mixture in a strong 
jar I apply a light to it. It explodes”. This 
tense is often used of present actions by Indian 
students when it is not suitable.' The answer to 
a question ‘ What are you doing ?” .Should be 
‘ I am writing my lesson”, ikA “1 write my 
lesson”. 

In the case of certain transitive verbs of per- 
ception, and a few others expressing a condition 
(especially a state of mind) rather than an action 
the simple present indefinite form is used to indi- 
cate simple action in the present where normally 
other verbs would have the present continuous 
form : — “I hear the sound of thunder”. “I feel 
very cold”, “I see some dark clouds”, “I hope 

^ Examples of this can be found in English “Readers'’ that are 
used in Indian Schools (“He tames a small bird”, ‘ See. Ahmed comes 
to sohooF’). This is often the fault of grammars, written even by 
English scholars who ought to have known better, where “1 write” 
is given as the simple form^ and illustrated by gnidiomatic sentences 
such as “The boy strikes the dog”, “The child sleeps ; you will wake 
him”, “The tree falls”, ‘‘The kettle boils”, which are not now used 
(except in poetr}') by any Englishman, educated or uneducated, and are 
not therefore good modern English (except in a few expressions like 
“There goes a man who has lost a fortune”, “Here comes the postman 
with our parcel”). 
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that you are coming", “I think that it will rain”, 
“this bowl contains water”, not *‘I am hearing”, 
etc., although the reference is to an action in 
present time or a condition which is not momen- 
tary. 

Note i. The present indefinite is also used for the 
future when it is implied that the future action is a certainty 
or is something for which definite arrangements have been 
made : - “The Viceroy leaves Delhi next week/’ 

Note 2. In narrative poetry and stories of exciting 
events the simple present is sometimes used for the sake of 
vividness where the “Historic Past” would be normal. This 
is called the ^^hUtoric present’’ tense. 

Note 3. There are also certain uses of the simple present 
form in subordinate clauses, which will be treated later. 

There are similar distinctions for future time, 
shall be writing’ — future continuous (imper- 
fect) ; “I shall have written” — future perfect (of 
action that will be completed by a certain time in 
the future) ; “I shall write” — indefinite future 
(habitual, as in shall write my letters every 
morning”, or simple future, as in “I shall write 
to you when I arrive”, the time only being made 
definite by an adverbial expression. 

[Note. The present continuous is also used for the 
immediate future and the present indefinite for the settled 
future. See above § i20 (a) and note i.] 

Exercise 90 

Name the tenses of the verbs in the following sentences — 
(i) My father is eating his meal. (2) I go to school at 
9 o’clock. (3) I fell off my bicycle. (4) I shall pass easily. 
(5) The Commissioner came here yesterday. (6) I have 
finished my lessons. (7) I was playing in the field before 
school-time. (8) I shall have written the letter before six 
o’clock. (9) The moon had risen before midnight. (10) He 
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took a walk every morning, (ii) I shall be playing football 
this evening. ( 12 ) VVe shall live in London. (13) He writes 
very neatly. (14) My uncle died last week. (15) A man 
was riding along the road. (16) My uncle’s coming here to 
day. (17) We’re going to Calcutta. (18) I’ve broken my 
pen. (19) He’s had fever. 

§ 221. This normal scheme of the principal 
tenses may be tabulated thus : 



Present 

Past 

future 

Indefinite 

(i) Habitual, or 

(ii) Simple 

I write 

I wrote 

I shall write 

Continuous 

I am writing 

I was writing 1 

1 shall be writing 

Perfect 

1 have written 

1 had written | 

1 shall have 



1 

written 


§ 222. Each of the time-tenses then has 
three forms, (a) continuous/ (d) perfect, and (c) 
indefinite^ according as the action is 

(a) in progress and unfinished at some point 
of time in the 

(r‘) present — “I am writing” — present 

continuous,’ 

(n) past — “I was writing” — past conti- 
nuous,’ 

(tit') future — “I shall be writing” — future 
continuous’; 

(d) already completed at some point of time 
in the 

(t) present — ‘‘I have written’ — present 
perfect, 

^ Also called imperfect (descriptive imperfect), or progressive. 
[A new name is “the expanded tense”.] 
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(«) past — “I had written” — past perfect. 
(m) future — ‘ I shall have written" — future 
perfect ; 

(c) ( J ) habitual or repeated or ( 2 ) momentary 
or simply stated as an occurrence, in the 

{t) present — ‘‘I write” — present indefinite,^ 
(t't) past — ‘‘I wrote’’ — past indefinite,’’ 

{ttt) future — “I shall" — future indefinite. 

**§ 223. There is also a fourth form, {d) 
perfect continuous, for a continuous action that is 
regarded as being completed by some point of 
time in the 

{i) present — ‘‘I have been writing" — 

present perfect continuous, 

{ti) past — "I had been writing” — past 
perfect continuous, 

{m) future — ‘‘I shall have been writing" — 
future perfect continuous. 

Here the ideas of continuous action and com- 
pletion are combined. The tense depends on the 
time of the completion, and is present, past, or 
future according as the moment of completion is 
(f) at or just before the time of speaking, or (^V) 
before that time, or (in') after it. The present 
perfect continuous tense, ‘‘I have been writing”, 
is used for a continuous action that has been going 
on for some time but is completed by (z.e., just 
before) the moment of speaking. The past per- 
fect continuous is used if the continuous action 
was completed by some time in the past men- 
tioned in an adverbial clause or phrase, or 

Also called simple or (for the past at least) historic. 
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implied ; “I had been writing for two hours 
when he came”; ‘‘I had been writing up to 
midnight”. 

§ 224 . In actual speech, contracted forms are 
in common use in several tenses ; c.g. present 
continuous, ‘ /V/t writing”; present perfect. 
written”; past perfect, " Fd written future inde- 
finite. "hdll write”. The full forms are used 
chiefly in writing or in very formal speech or to 
make emphatic assertions, usually in reply to 
denials. (Rama says to Hari, ‘I’ve given my 
book to Abdul.’’ Hari denies this, “You have’nt.” 
Rama wishes to make his previous affirmative 
statement more emphatic, and says, ‘ I have given 
him my book”, pronouncing the word have fully 
and forcibly, i.e., emphatically. V 

Note i. In the future tenses will suffers contraction, 
but not shall. * 

Note . These elided or contracted forms are not in 
any way vulgar. They are used in the speech of educated 
people. 

**§ 225 . There is also a composite and com- 
plex ten.se called the future in the past, normally 
used in reporting what was said or thought 
(indirect speech). 

(1) Hari says that hejwill write to me. 

(2) Hari said that wo?//;"/ to me. 
If we think what words were actually used by 

Hari we shall find that they were ‘‘I will write’’. 
Why then is there a different tense in the two 
sentences ? If Harijsiused these words on Sunday 
(the first of May\ and I at once turn round and 
tell Hari’s father, who is on the spot, I say ‘‘Hari 
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says that he will write", speaking from the point 
of view of the present about a time after the 
present. But if I meet Hari’s brother on Satur- 
•day (the 7th of Mayh and Hari has by that time 
not written to me, I should say “Hari said that he 
would write" speaking from the point of view of 
the past time (the istof May), when Hari was 
speaking, about a time after that past, time, i e., 
future to the past time. 

Thus the future in the past refers to an action 
that is future in relation to the past, an action 
thought of as about to take place after some point 
of time in the past, whereas the simple future 
refers to an action that is future in relation to the 
present, an action though of as about to take 
place after the present. 

The example above is an instance of {a) the 
indefinite future4n the past, referring either to a 
contemplated single act or to repeated (habitual) 
actions of writing in the future. 

There may also be (hi) the future continuous 
in the past, referring from the point of yiew of a 
past time to a continuous action contemplated (in 
past time) as about to be going on after that past 
time : “He said tl»t he would be working”; and 
(t) future perfect in the past referring from the 
point of view of a past time to an action contem- 
plated (in past time) as already completed at some 
time after that past time : “Hari said he would 
have written his book by Jupe.” 

N.B. Would^f:ommon\y suffers contraction in 
speech when used after a pronoun, but not should. 



§ 225. This extended scheme of tenses may be tabulated thus : 
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Perfect Continuous 1 1 have been writing 1 had been writing i si, all have been writin J I should have been 
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§ 226. We see that the different tenses are 
distinguished by their having different forms (in ‘ 
addition to the changes of form which indicate 
the person and number of the subject). The 
form of the past indefinite, / wrote, differs from 
that of the present indefinite, I write. 

In this example the difference is made by a 
change in the internal vowel and such a verb is 
called a strong verb. Compare also 1 run, I 
rati; I eat, I ate. 

In other verbs the difference is made by the 
addition of a sound (/, d, or ed^ at the end of the 
word, e.g , I weep, I wept ; I walk, I walked ; / 
want, I wanted; I fish, I fished. Such verbs 
are called weak verbs. In other words the past 
indefinite tense is formed by means of inflexional 
changes ; and these are simple tense-forms. 

Other tenses, however, are formed by the 
help of additional words such as am, is, are, was, 
were, have, had, shall, will, and combinations of 
shall or will with be and have. These helping 
words are called auxiliary verbs in contrast to 
the verbs of full meaning to which they are 
attached ; and the tense-forms thus made are 
called compound tense-forms. 

As thus used, the auxiliaries have no full 
meaning of their own and merely do the work of 
inflexions. 
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In the perfect tense there is also a distinction 
in form between a weak verb and strong verb 
corresponding to that in the past indefinite tense. 
I have written^ riiUy eaten are strong forms. / 
have walked, wanted, fished are weak. 

N.B. 1. The future tenses use the auxiliary 
shall or will. 

2. The continuous tenses use some parts of 
the auxiliary verb to he : I am, he is, they are, 
he was, you were. 

3. The perfect tenses use some parts of the 
auxiliary verb to have : I have, he has, they 
have : I had. 

4. Two or even more of these auxiliaries may 
be combined as in the future continuous and 
future perfect ; or in the perfect continuous 
tenses. All three are used in the future perfect 
continuous forms. 

5 . It is in these auxiliaries that the shortening 
takes place for the contracted forms, “Tm 
coming,’’ “The dog’s bitten me,” The postman’s 
here,” etc. Its vowel being, elided or omitted, 
the auxiliary is joined to the subject word. 

Note i. On a .second reading pupils who have studied 
the infinite parts of the verb will see that, 

(a) for the continuous tenses, the present (or imperfect) 
participle ending in -ing is used along with a suitable 
tense-form of the auxiliary to be ; 
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{b) for the perfect tenses, the past participle (usually 
ending in or -en) is used along with a suitable tense 

form of the auxiliary to have) these participles being really 
verbal-adjectives). 

{c) The part of the verb of full meaning that is put along 
with the auxiliaries shall or will for the future tense is the 
infinitive form, which is really a verb-noun. Its form is 
usually the same as that of the simple present (indefinite) 
tense ist person). 

**NoTE 2. In the compound tense-forms {a) the idea of 
time is given by the tenses of the auxiliaries : I am ^ I have — 

f )resent ; 1 was^ I /^^t^—past, I shall be^ I shall have^ (vture ; 
I should-- ip2ist tense of I shall] ; (b) the idea of completeness 
or incompleteness is given by the choice of participles : (i) the 
imperfect, or so-called present, participle, writing, for the 
continuous or imperfect tense ; (ii) the past participle written^ 
for the perfect tense. 


Exercise 91. 

Name the tenses of the verbs italicised: — (i) I thought 
that 1 should have finished my work by five o’clock. (2) He 
promised that he would come (3) He will have been sleeping 
until now. (4) I had been pasting until the doctor came. (5) 
He said that he would be playing tennis at five o’clock, (6) I 
shall have been walking for four hours when I arrive. 


§ 227. We can now give the conjugation of 
an active verb, a statement of the dififerent 
tense- forms for the different f)ersons and numbers. 
The conjugation of an active weak verb is given 
in full See the table appended. 



TENSES OP AN ACTIVE WEAK VEBB 




* Forms marked with an asterisck are also commonly used in speech in contracted forms, “I ’m walking”, 
“I *te walked”, **l ’d walked”, “You ’ll walk”, “You ’d walk” etc. 
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Note. The whole oPthe table (pp. 240-241) need not at 
this stage be committed to memory as a whole ; but after the 
auxiliary verbs and the finite parts of the verb have been 
studied a pupil will have little difficulty in grasping the 
scheme as a whole. 


§ 228 . A similar full table for a strong verb 
can be made from the table of tenses in § 225 
where only the first person singular forms are given. 
The formatiorf of the other persons is given 
below. 

N.B. I. In modern English speech and 
prose writing the form of the 2nd pers plural is 
normally used for the singular : you walk, you 
write ; the old singular form with thou being 
found only in poetry and prayers. The regular 
inflexion for the old 2nd pers. singular was -{e^st. 

2. The plural form is the same for all persons 
in every tense but the future, to which .special 
attention must be paid’ 


Present Indefinite — The plural forms (and so 
the 2nd singular) are the same as the ist pers. 
sing. : we walk, we write. 


The form of the 3rd pers. sing, is inflected by 
the addition of the sounds -s, -z, or -iz, which are 
represented in writing by the letters -s or -es. 
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t In these cases the final e of the spelling is 
silent, t.e,, unpronounced, so that the final sound 
is a consonant. 

[**Note. Sometimes in old literature an old inflexion -eth 
is found for the 3ird. pers. sing, e.g.^ he loveth.] 


Exercise 92 

Give the 3rd person singular forms of : —amuse, place, kiss, 
dash, put, do, play, cry, find, sew, fly, grow. (Present tense.) 

Past Indefinite. All the persons, sing, and 
plural (except the old 2nd pers. sing.) have the 
same form 

The continuous tenses — present and past — are 
made by adding the participle ending in *tng' to 
the present and past tense forms of the auxiliary 
verb to be. 


Full forms. Contracted forms. 


Present 

1 am 

You are 
(Thou art) 
He is 

We ' 

You 

They 

' are 

Tm 

You're 

(Thou’rt) 

He's 

We're 

You're 

They're 

Past. 

1 was 

You were 
( rhou wast) 
He was 

We 1 

You 
They j 

> were 




The perfect tenses, present and past, are 
formed by adding the past participle to the 
present and past tenses of the auxiliary verb 
to have. 
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Full foftns. 


Contracted fortnS’ 

Present. 

I have 

We 1 


I ’ve 

We Ve 


You have 
(Thou hast) 

He has They 

(He hath) J 

have 

You Ve 

He ’s 

You ve 

They Ve 

Past. 

1 had 

We 1 


I 'd 

We 


You had y 1 

(Vhouhadst) 

He had They 

•had 

You ’d 
He ’d 

You 'd 
They 'd 


§ 229. For the future tense two auxiliaries 
are used — shall and will — which are simple in 
themselves, having the same form for all persons 
and numbers (except for the obsolete 2nd person 
singular, thou shall, thou wilt). 

Normally, for the mere statement of an action 
taking place in future time (quite apart from the 
intention or wish or resolve of the speaker) shall 
is used for the ist person, will for the 2nd and 
3rd persons, singular and plural. 

If we do not hurry we shall miss the train. 

If you (or they do not go, you {or they) will 
be late for school. 

. Departure from this custom usually implies 
not merely that an act will as a matter of fact 
take place in the future, but that the 
speaker is willing or determined that it shall 
take place ; i e., it refers to the speaker’s state 
of mind. 

§ 230 . Such usages can only be indicated 
briefly at this stage. Willva the ist person, and 
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shall in the 2nd or 3rd persons, may express 
either the intention or the willingness of the 
speaker ; e.g., “I will lend you some money, if 
you promise to repay me’’ (...am willing to 
lend; ; “You shall have a holiday to-morrow if 
you behave well” {i.e., a promise) , “He shall be 
fined a rupee as a punishment’’. 

N.B. Will in speech suffers contraction in 
whatever person it is used ; “I’ll lend you some 
money”, “YoP’ll be late”. 

§ 231 . The past tenses of shall and loill are 
should and would also remaining the same in 
form for all persons (except the old 2nd pers. 
sing., thou shoud’st, •woald’st). These are used 
for the future in the past. 

Shall and will are also used to make the 
future of the auxiliaries to be and to have, as of 
other verbs. “1 shall be there in the morning”, 
“He’ll have fever to-morrow” 

Shall is generally used to ask questions in the 
1st person ; e.g., ‘Shall I come to-morrow ?” 
In the 2nd and 3rd persons will is most common- 
ly used ( ‘Will you give me a rupee ”), but shall 
may be used if there is a reference to the will of 
the person addressed ; e.g\ “Shall he bring you 
a chair V* (“Shall you go by motor car”.^) 

Exercise 93 

Put in shall or will, whichever is correct, in the blanks 
in the following sentences. Give also contracted forms 
wherever they are possible : — (i) As you are not good, I have 
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decided that you— not have a prize. (2) If you like I 

go to Calcutta to-morrow. (3) They run a great danger. 

(4) You not escape. I will see to that. (5) ——I give' 

you any money ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


VERBS— C. NEGATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
FORMS. 


§ 232. A negative statement is made by 
means of the negative adverb not. In the com- 
pound tenses not is placed after the auxiliary and 
before the participle or infinitive : ‘ I was not 

laughing”, “I have not done my work’\ ‘‘They 
will not come 

For the simple present and past another 
auxiliary verb is used — do {does 3 rd sing.) for the 
present, did for the past indefinite — followed, as 
above, by not : ”I do not go to school’’, “He 
does not like me’^ “You do not write well”; ‘T 
did not go to Calcutta”, “You did not come in 
time”, “He did not run fast enough”. 


Singular. 

Present. I do not write We 1 

You do not write Y 

(Thou dost hot write)^ ^ ^ 

He does not write rp, ^ I 
(He doth not write)^ j 

Past. I did not write We \ 

You did not write Yn I 

(Thou didst not write)^ ^ f 

He did not write They) 

^ Obsolete forms. 


Plural. 


do not write 


did not write 
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N.B. In speech not is commonly contracted 
by the omission of the vowel and pronounced 
along with the auxiliary 

Jn writing this omission of the vowel is mark- 
ed by an apostrophe. 

By this contraction two syllables are often 
reduced to one, eg., do not don't, were not, 
weren't ; and there is sometimes a change in the 
vowel sound of the principal verb, eg.., do (pron. 
dll or do6), don't (0 pronounced as in go), or the 
loss of a consonant sound, e.g., shall not. shan't ; 
or both, e,g.^ will not, won't. 

But sometimes the change does not mean the 
dropping of a syllable ; e.g., was not, wasn't 
(pron. wozent); is not, isn't ; does not, doesn't 
pron, duzent) ; did not, didn't (pron. dident) ; 
have not, haven't ; has not, hasn't ; should, 
shouldn't (pron. shudent). The full forms are used 
in writing, in very formal .speech, and in empha- 
tic denials. 

Note. “He is not laughing” may be contracted in two 
ways : — “He’s not laughing” or “He isn’t laughing” ; similarly 
“You’re not eating” or “You aren’t eating” ; “He ’ll not 
come’’ or “He won’t come.” 

§ 233. A statement is converted into a 
question by inverting the order of the subject 
and the auxiliary verb. In the compound tenses, 
viz , the future, and the continuous and perfect 
forms, auxiliaries are always used, and there is 
no difficulty ; 
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Statement. Question. 

I shall go. Shall I go ? 

I was sleeping. Was I sleeping ? 

1 have paid him. Have I paid him ? 

For the simple indefinite tenses the auxiliary 
do is brought into use ; 

You play every Do you play every 
day. day ? 

You played yester- Did you play yes- 
day. terday ? 

Punctuation. In writing a question mark (?) 
is put at the end of a direct question. 

Exercise 94 

Turn the following sentences (a) into the negative 
form, (p) into the interrogative form. Also give contracted 
forms, (i) He likes swimming. (2) You kicked your brother. 
(3) I shall go to Calcutta, (.j.) I have found a rupee. (5) He 
will come back next week. (6) You were playing. 


CHAPTER XL 

VERBS— D. THE M^OODS OF THE VERB- FINITE 
AND INFINITE FORMS. 

(i) Mood. 

§ 234. (i) I am writing a letter. / write to 

my father every day. 

( 2 ) Write this down in your books. 
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In sentence (i) the verb is used to make a 
statement and it refers to an action as a fact — 
something that is happening (or has happened or 
will happen).* 

In sentence ( 2 ) the verb is used to express a 
command ; the action named may be one which 
may not become an actual fact, if the boys cannot 
do it The action of writing is here thought of 
in a different manner, e.g., in a different mode. 

The different ways or modes in which the 
idea of an action may be represented are called 

moods. 

Statements of fact (or questions as to fact) are 
made by means of verbs in the indicative mood. 

Expressions of command are made by verbs 

in the imperative mood. 

§ 235. The imperative is in form the same 
as the infinitive without to (and usually the ist 
person singular form of the present indefinite 
tense) go, run, see, drive, without any subject 
being expressed, though you is implied. 

The negative is formed by means of t,he 
auxiliary do along with the negative adverb not, 
e.g., do not go ; contraction usually taking place 
in speech, e.g., don't go. 

Another mood, to be studied later, is the subjunctive, 
by which the verb refers to what is imagined, doubted, hoped, 
■etc., usually in subordinate clauses ; i.e., it expresses supposi- 
tion, uncertainty, etc. 

' Even if a question is asked, “Are you writing a letter ? Do you 
write to your father every day ?” the action is thought of as a fact. 
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Except in the past tense of to be^ where were is used for 
all persons, no separate form for the subjunctive is now much 
used. 

Originally there were special forms for the present sub- 
junctive— the same as the infinitive without to or the 
imperative, but in agreement with a subject : “if a man love 
me,^' “if he be honest” — but these have now almost passed 
out of standard use. Auxiliaries, e.g., may^ nighty are how- 
ever used to make compound tenses which do the work of 
the subjunctive, and may be called “subjunctive-equivalents.” 


(ii) Finite and Infinite forms of the Verb. — 
Verb-Nouns and Verb- Adjectives. 

§ 236 . The verbal forms that we have been 
studying are used 

(t) to denote an action (or condition^ 

(2) to make a statement about its occur- 
rence (or existence), or to ask a 
question or give a command. 

I n such a sentence as 

I wrote a letter every morning. 

I have named a certain action, inz., writing, 
and I have also stated that the action has taken 
place. I have done this by putting the verb into 
a certain form (to .show its person and number as 
well as its tensek 'and using it as the predicate to 
a subject in a sentence ; r<?., by using it in a 
definite relation with certain other words. 

The meaning of such a verb — used as the 
predicate of a sentence and agreeing in person 
and number with a particular subject word — is 
limited and made more definite by its agreement 
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with a subject, and the verbal form is called finite. 
The action named is confined to a certain doer. 

§ 237. In such sentences as 
Writing letters is pleasant. 

To write well is difficult. 

the words writitig (to) write denote or name 
an action ; but the action is not confined to a 
certain doer, and there is no statement that the 
action takes place. These words are verbs, be- 
cause they denote actions ; but the verbs are not 
used as predicates and are not limited to a definite 
subject ; so they are called infinite or non-finite 
parts of the verb. 

§ 238. In actual fact these words are names 
of actions, and are themselves used as subjects in 
sentences (with predicates agreeing with them — 
is pleasant, is difficult) and so have also the 
function of nouns. They are therefore called 
verb-nouns. 

(0 (To) write is called the infinitive. 

(a) It commonly has to prefixed — “the 
infinitive with to”; 

(d) but often it is used, without to — “the 
infinitive without to” 

( 2 ) Writing in the sentence above is the 
gerund. It denotes the performance or carrying 
on of an action. 

§ 239. These verb-nouns have a double 
function. They are like 
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(a) nouns, because they 

ftj are names (names of actions), and so’ 

fnj can stand as subjects or objects of a 
verb, or objects gerunds only) of 
prepositions in phrases ; 

(b) verbs, because 

(0 actions are what they denote, and 

{ti) they themselves can have ( i ) objects, 
or ( 2 ) adverbs modifying them 

In the sentences “I like writing letters”, “I 
like to write letters in the morning”, writing and 
to write are themselves (i) objects of I like, and 
(it) take an object, viz,, letters. 

§ 240. Sometimes, in a sentence like “I cannot 
read his writing”, the word ■writing, which has 
the form of a gerund, has no verbal function at 
all ; i.e., does not do the work of a verb in any 
way, but merely does the work of a noun, just as 
we might say “I cannot read his letter”. It 
differs from other nouns in that it is formed from 
a verb. Names of actions (as distinguished from 
things, persons, etc.,) which have the gerundial 
form with no real verbal function, have often 
been called “verbal nouns”^ as distinct from 
gerunds. 

These ‘‘verbal nouns” like other nouns, can be • 
preceded by the definite article, and where a 

1 This term is not recommended by the Committee on Terminology. 
It is perhaps not really necessary. 
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gerund would have an object they are followed 
by an o/-phrase. 

The writing of a letter is easy (verbal 
noun). 

Writing a letter is easy (gerund). 

Note Many abstract nouns have this form. 

§ 241. All verb-forms ending in are not 
gerunds. 

A blaz'ing fire was burning in the room. 

Running -waXer is purer than standing 
water. 

Here blazing, running, and standing clearly 
do the work of adjectives, qualifying fire and 
water. 

‘‘Hari, driving a motor-car, was the first to 
come”. In this sentence driving, besides doing 
the work of an adjective, qualifying Hari, also 
acts as a verb and takes an object. Its verbal 
character is thus shown very clearly. Such 
words, which are both verbs and adjectives, are 
called participles. 

§ 242. A burnt child dreads the fire. 

He went away like, a beaten dog. 

Here burnt and beaten are also words which 
do the work of adjectives, although they are 
•formed from verbs, and so are also participles. 

The action referred to by these participles 
which end in -ed, -t, -en, is usually completed 
action and they are often called “perfect partici- 
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pies”, but, as there is usually a reference to past 
time, they are commonly called past participles- 
The participles in -ing usually refer tei uncom- 
pleted or continuous action, and they are often 
known as “imperfect participles”, but more com- 
monly as present participles, as the reference is 
usually, but not always, to present time- 


§ 243. These two participles are the forms 
that are used in combination with auxiliary verbs 
to make the compound tenses of verbs : 


Participle | 

i 

Tenses j 

Auxiliaries 

i 

Present (Imperfect) i 

Continuous | 

am (is, are) ; was (were) ; 

1 


shall be ; (should be). 

Past (Perfect) 

Perfect 

have (has) ; had ; 



shall have ; (should have). 


The infinite without to is used with shall or 
will for the future tenses. 


**NoTE. I. This statement concerns only the active 
voice. In the present participle the verbal idea is active, as 
it is in the past participle of an intransitive verb (“he has 
gone/' “I have slept" )h But the verbal idea is passive in 
the past participle of a transitive verb, not only when the 
participle is used adjectivally, where it is clearest (“a burnt 
child" is a child who has suffered burning ; “a beaten dog" 
is a dog who has suffered a beating), but also when it is part 
of a compound tense, ‘T have burnt my book " The past 
participle is therefore naturally used for the passive voice ; 
“we were beaten," “our army was defeated/’ ^ 


^ Exceptions “a learned man*’, “he is mUtak:n^\ “a well-read man”. 
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If an active past participle of transitive verb is required, 
having is compounded with the simple passive participle : 
'‘'‘Having burnt his book, Hari ran away.” 

Note 2. In these compound tenses the participle is used 
just as a predicative adjective is used (as complement to a 
verb in complete predication) ; compare “The baby was 
crying” and “The baby was happy.” 

§ 244. Different tenses of the verb-nouns 
and verb-adjectives may be formed by making 
compounds with parts of the auxiliary have. 

Verh-Nonns {Active). 

1. InfiniXive-- Present — (to) write 

Perfect — (to) have written 

2. Gerund — Present— ruling 

Perfect— h2iV\T\g written 

Verb- Adjectives (Active) 

Transitive, Intransitive. 

Participles— writing Sleeping 

Perfect— having written having slept 

Past slept 

N,B. Distinguish carefully between the 
use of. 

1. {d) the present participle — ‘‘a sleeping man 
will do no harm’’ 

and {h) the gerund (present) — “I dislike sleep- 
ing in the day”. 

2 . (a) the perfect participle— “Having written 
the exercise he went out to play” 

(d) the gerund (perfect) — “He denied having 
written the letter”. 
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The participle is used: as an adjective, the 
gerund as a noyn. 

§ 245. Summary. The finite parts of a verb 
include the indicative mood (for statements and 
questions as to fact), the imperative mood (for 
commands, a definite subject being understood), 
and the subjunctive mood (for the imagination or 
expression of doubt about facts). 

The infinite parts include the verb-nouns 
(infinitive and gerund) and verb-adjectives (parti- 
ciples), all of which are sometimes said to belong 
to the ‘‘infinitive mood”. 

Exercise 95 

Parse the italicised words below, saying also whether they 
are finite or infinite parts of the verb (i) Run quickly, and 
having found the medicine, bring it here. (2) Then ask Dr. 
Das to come. (3) Coming in his car, he will arrive in a few 
minutes. (4) To faint like that is very dangerous. (S) I 
did not like his looking so pale. (6) We saw two carts, loaded 
very heavily. 


CHAPTER XLI 

VERBS— E. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE FORMS 
AND USAGES. 

§ 246. We have seen the difference between 
the active and the passive use of a transiti^S. 
verb ; and we have seen that the past or perfecp 
participle of a transitive verb normally has a 


17 
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passive meaning. It is by means of this parti- 
ciple that all the tenses of the passive voice of 
a verb are constructed. They are all compound 
tenses. 

§ 247. The conjugation of a verb in the 
passive voice is given alongside that of the active 
voice so that 

(1) the similar uses of the auxiliaries for 

the tenses 

( 2 ) the different uses of the participle 

may be observed. 

Indicative Mood. 

Tense Active Voice Passive Voice 

Present 

Indefinite I shake 

Continuous I am shaking 

Perfect I have shaken 

Past 

Indefinite I shook 

Continuous I was shaking 

Perfect I had shaken 

Future 

Indefinite I shall shake I shall be shaken 

Continuous I shall be shaking (I shall be being shaken) 

Perfect I shall have shaken I shall have been shaken 

Future in the Past 

Indefinite I should shake I should be shaken 

Continuous I should be shaking (I should be being shaken 

Perfect I should have shaken I should have been shaker 

N.B. The perfect participle passive appears 
in all tenses of the passive voice, along with ar 
appropriate form of the auxiliary verb to be. 


I am shaken 
I am being shaken 
I have been shaken 

I was shaken 
I was being shaken 
I had been shaken 
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§ 248 . (1) He shook me. He gave me a 

book. . 

(2) I was shaken by him. A book 
was given to me by him. 

The direct object of the active verb in sen- 
tence I has become the subject of the passive 
verb in sentence 2. 

Similarly an indirect object of an active verb 
may become the subject of a passive verb : — 

(3) He gave me a book 

(4) /was given a book by him. 

In sentence (3) the direct object is a book. 
This remains in sentence (4), and is known as the 

retained object and the case is called the retained 
accusative. 


Verb-Noun. 


Active 

1. Infinitive— 

Present — (to) shake 
Perject — (to) have shaken 

2. Gerund — 

Preseni—shakmg 
Perfect — having shaken 


Passive 


(to) be shaken 
(to) have been shaken 


being shaken 
having been shaken 


Verb- Adjective. 

Active Passive 

Participle— 

Present shaking being shaken 

Perfect having shaken having been shaken 

Pfi\t shaken 
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N.B. Distinguish between the participles : 
— ‘'Being shaken, the man could not utter a 
word”, ‘‘Having been shaken, he did not feel 
well"; and the gerund ; — "Being shaken is un- 
pleasant", “He objected strongly to having been 
shaken by any one”. 

**§ 249. We have seen (Ch. xxxvii, § 214) 
that an intransitive verb with a preposition is some- 
times used, as if it were a compound verb used 
transitively with an object : “He was laughing 
at me". This may be turned into the passive 
form, the object (of the preposition or of the 
compound verb) becoming the subject : "I was 
laughed at by him”. 

Exercise 96 

Turn into the passive form ; — i. The king’expressed a wish. 
2 . The dog was chasing the cat. 3. Driving in a car is 
very pleasant. 3. Everyone talked about the event. 5. He 
gave me a rupee. 5. The Magistrate offered a reward to my 
brother. 


CHAPTER' XLII 

VERBS— F. STRONG AND WEAK VERBS 

§ 250. We have seen that verbs may be 
divided into two classes, weak and strong, accord- 
ing to the way in which they form the simple 
past tense. 
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ftj Weak Verbs. 

A verb that forms its simple past tense 
(and past participle) by the addition of the sound 
t, d, or ed at the end is a weak verb. 

The inflexion added 


is usually the 


J f the verb ends in 



Examples 

the sound of 

sound 

written as 


i or d 

-ed (an ex- 


fit, fitted ; mind, minded ; 


trasyllable)f 


requite, requited. 

a voiceless consonant 

-t 


look, looked ; like, liked ; 

(except d) ; e,g.^ h. 


■dt 

hope, hoped ; pass, pass- 

/, /, 5, sh, ch. 


e8 • 

ed or past ; notice, no- 

any other sound ; 

-d 

a 

0 

*2 

c] a> 

ticed. 

viz,, 

(i) a vowel 


0 55 
os a 

(i) follow, followed ; deny 

(ii) a voiced con. 


t-t 

« 

i£ 

denied, 

(ii) live, lived ; refuse. 

sonant (except d) ; 


e8 1 

refused; seem, seemed 

e.g.. '•i/. 


> 

arrange, arranged. 


N.B. i. In spelling* many weak verbs end in 
a silent ~e. This remains silent when the ~d is 
added ; t.e., an extra syllable is not produced. 
Like is pronounced likt. 

2. Verbs like care, gather in ordinary 
speech end in a vowel, as the r is hardly pro- 
nounced. 

3. (a) the sound of J is often written as 

c{e) — induce, notice. 

^ Except that t is sometimes so written after 4 or n. See below on 
variations' and contractions. 
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(b) the sound of j is often written as 

g(i)--change, judge. 

(c) the sound of z is often written as 

{s)e — devise, suppose. 

4. -y after a consonant is written as 
-i- before -ed is added : — rally, rallied. (But 
after a vowel it is unchanged — play, played.) 

5. The last consonant letter is written 
double before -ed (or -ing) is added, e.g., stop, 
stopped, stopping ; pat, patted ; remit, remitted, 
remitting ; defer, deferred ; compel, compelled ; 
except in verbs with two or more syllables of 
which the last is not stressed or accented in 
pronunciation ; e.g., gallop, galloped, galloping ; 
benefit, benefited. 

Exception. But if the last consonant is / 
this is usually doubled regardless of accent, e.g., 
travel, travelled, travelling ; level, levelled. 
Worshipped, worshipping, is another exception. 

§ 251. Variations and contractions in the 
formation of the past tense (and past parti- 
ciple) : — 

(1) Some verbs ending in / and n (voiced 
consonants) also have forms 4 n -t (so written and 
pronounced) as well as in -d (written -ed) : — dwell, 
dwelt or dwelled ; spill, spilt or spilled ; burn, 
burnt or burned ; learn, learnt or learned ; 
similarly spell, smell, pen (=shut up). 

(2) Some verbs ending in ~nd and a few in 
-Id have contracted forms in t instead of -ed : — 
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C’g., send, sent ; spend, spent ; build, built ; so 
also lend, rend, bend. Gird has girt and girded. 

Note. Gild \\z.s, htsxdits’ gilded, a participle gilt that is 
used only as adjective, e.g., “a gilt frame,” and not in the 
compound tenses, for which only gilded is used. On the 
other hand bended is used only as adj. in the phrase “on 
bended knees.” 

(3) A similar contraction has resulted in 
many other verbs ending in -d and t having 
unchanged forms for the past tense and participle : 
— cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, let, put, set, shed, shut, 
slit, split, spread, thrust. 

4. (a) Many other verbs undergo a shortening 
of the vowel before the -t or -d is added ; — creep, 
crept ; deal, dealt ; feel, fell ; flee, fled ; keep, 
kept ; leave, left ; mean, meant ; say, said (pron 
sed) ; shoe, shod ; sleep, slept ; sweep, swept ; 
weep, wept. A few have a regular form in -ed 
as well as a contracted form ; e.g., kneel, knelt or 
kneeled ; light, lit or lighted ; bereave, bereft or 
bereaved ; dream, dreamt (pron. dremf) or 
dreamed ; lean, leant (pron. lent) or leaned ; 
leap, leapt (pron. lept) or leaped. 

ifl) A few such contracted forms ending 
in -d no longer have any additional -t or -d 
sound at the end < — bleed, bled ; breed, bred ; 
feed, fed ; lead, hd ; meet, met ; read, read 
(pron. red) ; speed, sped. 

5. {a) A few verbs show a complete change 
of vowel as well as a final inflexion i^seek, 
sought ; beseech, besought ; bring, brought ; buy, 
bought ; think, thought ; sell, sold ; tell, told. 
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(b) Notice also (*) catch, caught ; teach^ 
taught ; {it) have, had ; make, made. 

§ 252. This weak conjugation is the one to 
which all newly formed verbs belong : — motofcd, 
telephoned, volplaned, camouflaged, taxied, 
boycotted, -wirelessed. 

Exercise 97 

Give the past tense forms of -.—spell, spread, send, coat, 
bleed, learn, build, cut, dream, shoe, sweep, bring, tell, teach;, 
lean, buy, catch, make, smell, light. 

Exercise 98 

Give the present tense forms of -.—sought, wept, sped, 
thrust, lent, gilt, hurt, felt, bereft, gold. 

{ii) Strong Verbs. 

§ 253. A strong verb is one which has not 
formed its past tense by adding a sound at the 
end, viz., -t or -d. It usually, but not always, 
has a changed vowel within the word.’ 

In some strong verbs the past participle has 
{i) the same form as the past tense, ‘‘He 
burst the ball” ; “The ball has bursf' ; "I found 
a rupee”, “I \\a.v& found a rupee” ; but in others 
there is {ii) another change of vowel-sound, or 
{Hi) the sound -en or -« is added ; 

(i) I beat, I beat, beaten 
{it) I drink, I drank, drunk (or drunken 
as adj.) 

iiii) I choose, I chose, chosen 

^ Di£Eerenoes that ex;isted originally in Old English, beaien^ 

beat \ laetaHy let \ herstan^ baerst, burston^ borsten^\ have sometimes 
disappeared ; beat, beat ; let, let ; burst, bursty 
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Sometimes both forms of participle are in use, 
one (usually the form in -en) being used only as 
an adjective, the other being used for the com- 
pound tenses. 

N^.B. All verbs that change the vowel for 
the past tense are not strong. Those that 
change the vowel and add -t or ~d are weak ; e.g, 
teach, taught. A strong verb is one that has not 
added such a consonant to form its past tense, 
even in Old English. 

§ 254. List of strong verbs.. 

(the more important only.) 

Note (a^ Weak forms used as well as strong forms, or 
instead of them where the latter have disappeared are 
printed in italics. 

(^) Forms within square brackets are obsolete or used 
only in poetry. 

(d Forms within round brackets are somewhat rare or are 
used only in special cases. 

(g) Participial forms marked with an obelusf are now used 


only as adjectives. 

Present Tense 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awoke 

awoke or awaked 

bear 

bore 

borne or born (see 

beat 

beat 

note i) 

beaten 

begin 

began 

begun 

bid 

bade, bid 

•bidden, bid 

bind 

bound 

bound boundenf] 

bite 

bit 

bitten [bit] 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

burst 

burst 

burst 
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Present Tense 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

chide 

chid 

chidden, [chid] 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cling 

clung 

clung 

come 

came 

come 

crow 

[crew], crewed 

crowed 

dig 

dug, \ digge£\ 

dug, \diggei\ 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

drink 

drank 

drunk, drunkent 

drive 

drove 

driven 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

< fell 

fallen 

fight 

fought 

fought 

find 

found 

found 

fling 

flung 

flung 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

grind 

ground 

ground 

grow 

grew 

grown 

hang 

hung, hanged 

hung, hanged (see 
note 2 

hew 

hewed 

hewn, hewed 

hold 

held 

held 

know 

knew 

known 

lade 

laded 

laden, (Jaded) 

lie 

lay 

, lain 

mow 

mowed 

mown 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang, (rung) 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

run 

ran 

run 

saw 

sawed 

sawn, (sawed) 

see 

saw 

seen 

shake 

shook 

QhaVen 
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Present Tense 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

shew 

shewed 

shewn 

show 

showed^ 

shown 

shear 

sheared 

shorn, (sheared) 

shine 

shone 

shone 

shoot 

shot 

shot 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk, shrunken! 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sank 

sunk, sunken 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slay 

slew 

slain 

slid 

slid 

slid 

gling 

slung 

slung 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

sow 

sowed 

sown, sowed 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spin 

spun 

spun 

spit 

spat 


spring 

sprang 

sprung 

stand 

stood 

stood 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

sting 

stung 

stung 

strike 

struck 

struck, [stricken]! 

string 

strung 

strung 

strive 

strove 

striven 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

swell 

swelled 

swollen, swelled 

swini 

swam 

swum 

swing 

swung 

swung 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 

thrive 

throve, (thrived) 

thriven, (thrived) 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

wake 

woke, waked 

waked^ (woken, woke' 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 

wove 

woven, (wove)! 

win 

won 

won 

wind 

wound 

wound 
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Present Z^nse Past Tense Past Participle 

wring wrung wrung 

write wrote written 

Note. i. Bom is used instead of home when the mean- 
ing is “given birth to,” except after have and before by. 

2. Hanged is used of the death punishment. 

3. Compound verbs e g., befall^ forbid^ forgive^ behold^ etc., 
usually keep the forms of the simple verbs ; but contrast 
getSiud forget. 

4. Some verbs, originally strong, have become weak ; 
but the old strong past participle has survived in adjectival 
uses, often only in particular phrases : — e.g., seethe^ sodden ; 
shave, shaven ; melt, molten ; cleave, cloven (cloven hoof); 
shape, shapen {mis-shapen). 

Exercise 99 

Separate the weak and the strong verbs in exercises 95 and 
96, giving the past tense form and past participle of each. 

Exercise ioo 

Give the past tense and past participle of each of the 
following verbs, saying whether it is weak or strong ; bear, 
begin, teach, buy, blow, draw, lie, fall, get, deal, bleed, forget, 
know, leave, rise, wear, cut, meet, beat, slay, kneel, sting, steal, 
spring, lay, telephone. 

Exercise 10 ( 

Give the present tense forms of the following past tense 
forms \—fled, ivept, brought, bound, chose, lay, lied, laid, bred. 

** Exercise 102 

Are the following verbs weak or strong : — sit, set, buy, 
bite, burst, beat, hit, hurt, lie, put, let, catch, seek I 



CHAPTER XLIII 
» 


VERBS— G. DEFECTIVE OR ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


§ 255. The conjugation of a verb is called 
defective when certain parts are not in use ; i.g., 
ought and must hav« now no past tense, can and 
may have no participles or infinitive. The work 
of these parts has to be done in some other way, 

A verb is called anomalous irregular) 
when some of its parts are formed in an irregular 
way ; i.e., not according to the normal laws of 
the conjugation. 

The functions and forms of auxiliaries, have, 
be, do, shall, will, have already been noticed ; 
but their conjugations will be exhibited here more 
fully, along with some other verbs used in a 
somewhat similar way. 

§ 256. Have, be, and do are frequently used 
not only as auxiliaries, but also as verbs of full 
meaning. 


HA as a verb of full meaning is equiva- 
lent to possess, and is conjugated fully : — 

Indicative 

Indefinite Continuous Perfect 

Present 

I liave I am (having I have had 

Past 

I had I was having I had had 


Future 

I shall have 


I shall be having I shall have had 
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with the future in the past tenses, “I should 
have”, etc,, and the perfect continuous forms “I 
have been having (toothache)”, etc. 

Imperative — have 

Infinitive — (to) have Gerund — having 

Participles 

Present — having Past — had 

Subjunctive 

Present — I have ; Past — I had 

The present indicative has the following 
forms : — 

I have we ) 

You have (thou hast) you ( have 

He has (hath) they ) 

The interrogative forms are have 1, had /, 
etc., the auxiliary do being unnecessary ; shall 
I have, have I had, am I having, etc. 

The negative forms are / have not, he has 
not, I had not, etc , in speech usually contracted 
to I haven't, he hasn^t, I hadn't, etc., when used 
with the meaning of “possess” in the simple inde- 
finite, present or past, e.g., “I hadn’t any money” 
(at that moment), “I havn’t any toothache now”, 
“This tree hasn’t any flowers”, ^^as well as when 
used as an auxiliary) ; but / do not have, he does 
not have, / did not have, etc., (with their con- 
tractions), when used in the “habitual” present or 
past : “I didn’t have toothache when I was 
young”, “I don’t have toothache every day”; 
■‘This tree doesn’t have flowers”. 
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Note i. The only irregularity of conjugation is the con- 
traction in the form for the past tense and participle. 

2. The continuous forme are sometimes used with conti- 
nuous meaning “I am having a course of lessons” , “I was 
having toothache every day” ; but more often for the imme- 
diate future,” I am having a new bicycle to morrow”, 

As an auxiliary have is used for the perfect 
tenses, active and passive. It is also used with the 
infinitive with to to express obligation : “I have 
to go to Calcutta”, ‘‘I had to go...”, ‘‘I shall have 
to go...”, i.e., I am (was, shall be) obliged to 
go... 

§ 257. BE is commonly used 

{a) as an auxiliary 

(t) for the continuous tenses (with a 
present participle). 

(it) for the passive voice (with a past 
participle) ; 

(5) as a verb of incomplete predication (copu- 
lative verb) with a noun or adjective used predi- 
catively as its subjective complement ; “Rama is 
captain”, ‘‘Hari is clever” 

It is less commonly used 

(c) as a verb of full meaning in the sense of 
“exist”: “Are there such things in the world ?” 

** (d) as an auxiliary 

(m) to form a perfect tense with the past parti- 
ciple of an intransitive verb, such as come, 
go : ‘ He is gone”, “The sun is set”. 
\Have is now used normally.) 

(fr>) with the infinitive with to to express obliga- 
tion or duty: “I am to inform you...” 
(but have is more common.) 
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(c>) with the passive infinitive to express possi- 
bility : “He was not to be persuaded^' (of 
past time only,). 

(vi) in the past subjunctive with* the infinitive to 
express an unlikely supposition : “If he 
were to become rich.*.’\ 


§ 258 . 

Present 
Past 
Future 
Future in 


Anaicative, 

Indefinite 
I am 
1 was 
I shall be 

the Past I should be 


Perfect 
I have been 
I had been 
I shall have been 
I should have been 


Continuous forms *‘I am being’^ etc., appear 
as the auxiliary parts of passive verbs ; e.g,^ ‘‘I 
am being cheated’'; and occasionally when the 
verb is used copulatively with a complement : 
*‘He is being his own master’^ 


Imperative—be. 

Infinitive— (to) be : Gerund — being 

ParticipIeSy being ; Past— been* 

Subjunctive) Present — I be ; Past — I were. 

The present indicative personal forms are :~ 
I am, you a)e (thou arf)^ he is we^ you^ they 
are. The past tense has : — I was, you were 
(thou wast), he was, we were, etc. 

The subjunctive tenses have the same forms 
for all persons, except for the old 2nd personal 
forms, thou beest, thou wert. 

Negative — / am not, {fm not), you are not 
{youie not or you aren^t) he is not (he's not or he 
is nt). etc ; / was not {was'nt), you were not 
{werefii), etc. 

Interrogative — am /, are you, etc. 
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§ 259. IJO is used 

{a) as an auxiliary for {t) emphatic assertions, 
(it) questions,^ (m) negative statements ; and 
(tv) entreaties> e.g,<, '‘Do write to me, please’\ 

(h) as a principal verb with various mean- 
ings 

(t) to perform or accomplish — "I have 
done my work’^ often with the 
special meaning of finished, com- 
pleted — “Two more minutes and I 
have done’’. 

{ti) to act — “You must do as I do”. 

(tti) to fare, to be (well, ill, etc.) — ‘‘How 
do you do ?” “I am not doing 
very well. 

(iti) as a substitute for verbs of action 
which it is not desired to repeat — • 
“He plays better than I do’\ 

§ 260. Present hidicative— I do, you do 
(thou dost, doest),*^ he does (doth, doeth)^; we, 
•do etc. 

Subjunctive — I do, you {or thou) do, 

Past indie. — I did. you did (thou didst\ etc. 

Suhj. — I did, you (or thou) did, etc. 

imperative — do. * 

Infinitive — (to) do. ( / erund — doing. 

Participles Present — doin^ ; Past done. 

(a) Do may also be used as the reply. *mo you like this 
“Yes, I (= “I do like it”). 

{bi Dd is not used in a direct question introduced by an interro- 
gative pronoun (or adjective) as subject of the verb : “Who broke 
it his ?*’ “How much rice is there ?” 

2 Doest^ doeth were not used as auxiliary forms. 

\% 
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§ 261 . SHALL and WILL have already 
been treated as auxiliaries for the future tense 
(§§ 229 — 231). They have no imperatives, 
infinitives, gerunds or participles. Contracted 
forms of Vi ill— III, you'll, etc., and of would — 
I'd you'd etc. 

Contracted negative forms — shan't, won't 
shouldn't, wouldn't. 

(a) The original sense of shall was that of 
obligation, \yhich is often retained to some extent 
when it is used in the 2nd and 3rd personal 
forms (see § 230) of the future tense. 

(0 The old past tense form should is some- 
times used as a present tense with this meaning : 
■‘He should come early,” "We should always tell 
the truth,’’ = “He ought to come,” “It is our 
duty to tell...” 

Should is also used as an auxiliary for the 
future in the past tense, and for certain subjunc- 
tive usages in subordinate clauses ; c.g., 

itt) Instead of shall in indirect or reported 
speech after a verb of saying in the past tense : 
‘’1 said that we should go”. 

{ill) In conditional sentences for an unlikely 
supposition : “if 1 should go away, some one 
would steal my goods”, “i should go if i were 
you”. 

{L) Will originally had the sense of willing- 
ness or intention and retains this in the ist per- 
sonal form. 
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(t) The old past tense form would is used to 
express resolve : e.g.^ “They would not give up 
the money^". 

{ii) It has also come to express frequent or 
habitual action : “He would read for hours 

every day”. 

It is also used as an auxiliary for the future in 
the past tense, and for certain subjunctive usages 
eg. 

{iii) Instead of will in indirect speech after a 
verb in the past tense : “He said that he would 
come”. 

(2*7') In conditional sentences for supposition 
contrary to fact : “He would come if he were 
well ” (but he is not well). 

Note t. There is a regular weak verb to will, with past 
tense willed^ wiiich means “to exercise the will, to desire and 
intend”; eg. “God has willed it”, “he willed me to do it. 

2. Should and tvould, though past in form, sometimes refer 
to present or future time. 

§ 262 . MA Kmay also perhaps be classed as 
an auxiliary, being used for certain subjunctive 
equivalents : “Let us pray that he may live”, “we 
jirayed that he might live”. 

It also denotes permission, or possibility, in 
the indicative : 

May 1 go ^ (=“Am I permitted to go.^”) 
He may die. (= It is possible that he 
will die.) 

Ability, as in “A man may lead a horse to the 
water”, is more often expressed by can. 
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In the subjunctive it may express 
(a) a wish — “May you live long !” 

(d) purpose (in a subordinate clause) : 

( 2 ) in the present tense :--“We eat thcit 
we may live” 

(it) in the past tense : — “I came that you 
might have life”. 

Forms, May throughout the present tense, 
and might throughout the past, for indicative and 
subjunctive moods, inay{c)st and might{^:)st being 
the old 2nd pers sing, forms. No other parts. 

Note. The past form is sometimes used with a present or 
future meaning, suggesting that the possibility or expectation is 
more remote ; “He might come to-nighd', “Might I go now ? * 

Exercise 105 

Write sentences using ts, have,, do,, may,, should and ivould 
(i) as verbs of full meaning, (2) as auxiliaries. 


Exercise 104 

Give trie moods and tenses of the following verbs and say 
whether they are used as auxiliaries or as verbs of full 
meaning : ~( r) He worked hard that he might win a prize. 
(2) If I were you, I should go home. (3) He may hurt him- 
self with that gun. (4) Were he in your place he would not 
do that (5) He might have gone yesterday. (6) I have had 
a headuche all day. (7) May 1 take this book ? (8) Ves, 

but you will have to take care of it. 

§ 263. 1 he verbs treated above, viz.^ have^ 

be^ do^ shall,, will,, and may^ are all some- 
times used as auxiliaries. There are certain 
other defective verbs which are used in a some- 
what similar way. Another verb must be used 
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or understood with them. Like shall^ will and 
may^ can^ must and dare are followed by an in- 
finitive without to as object. Ought and dare are 
followed by the infinite with to. [They are some- 
times tailed ^^modal auxiliaries”.] 

§ 264. CAN is conjugated like ma\\ having 
the same form can throughout the present tense, 
and could throughout the past, both indicative 
and subjunctive, with the old forms canst and 
couldst. There are no other parts. Contracted 
negatives —cand^ couhhi*t. 

It is used to express ability or power, being 
much more common with this meaning than may. 

Present — Birds can fly. Most animals canH. 

Past — Indie. I speak P'rench when I 

was young. 

Subj. If I could drive a car, I would 
go. 

If I were there, 1 could help 
him. 

The subjunctive form is used in conditional 
sentences for suppositions that are contrary to the 
tacts. (Actually I - cannot drive a car, I am not 
there.) It refers to present time. 

265. MUSTh'A^ a present tense form only, 
showing no change. It expresses duty or 
necessity ; e.g,^ ‘ I must go soon”; or sometimes 
a very great degree of probability (almost 
certainty) ; e,g., Ihe train must come soon.” 
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OUGHThsiS a similar meaning and only one 
form, but, unlike must, takes as its object an 
infinitive with to : 

I ought to go. The train ought to come. soon. 

To refer to past time the perfect infinitive 
is used with these verbs : “He must have 
come.’’ “He ought to have come.” 

§ 266. DARE is now used as a regular weak 
verb (used with the infinitive with to or without 
to). 

Presrnt Tense —Indie. and Sub/. — dare 
(with dares sometimes as 3rd. .sing, indicative, 
followed by td). 

Past Tense — Indie and — dared. 

Imperative and infinite forms regularly used. 

The old past tense durst (in- all persons) 
is almost disused. 

Notice the following .sentences ; — 

(0 “Dare you go?” “I dare go.” “I 
daren’t go ” ‘I dare to say this.” 

( 2 ) “Did you dare to go ?” ‘T dared to go.’ 
‘‘I didn’t dare to go.’’ “I dared not 
go.” [“Durst you go?” “I durst not 
go.” “I durst go anywhere”.]. 

In these sentences dare means “venture” {i.e , 
“have enough courage”). It may also be used 
transitively to mean “challenge” or “defy” or 
“face”; e.g. “He has dared many dangers” 
( = faced courageously) ; “I dared him to fight 
me” ( = challenged). 
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■§ 267. NEED when meaning “is not com- 
pelled, is not under the necessity’', and followed 
by an infinitive without to in the negative, is used 
in the 3rd. sing, indie, pres, without s ; 

“He need not go.” Other wise nerds is u.sed ; 
e.g., in the affirmative (followed by the infinitive 
with to') “He needs to go for a change”, or with 
a noun object. “He needs a change.” 

LET meaning "‘allow (to)’’ is followed by a 
noun or pronoun object (accusative case) and by 
a verb-object, infinitive without to. “I let him 
go out daily” ( = allow him to go). 

it is also used in the imperative mood in the 
same way with two objects, to make subjunctive 
equivalents in sentences expressing desires, which 
supply the lack of a 1 st and 3 rd person in the 
imperative mood. ‘‘Let us give him some help”, 
"‘Let them set an example”. 

Note. Let is of course also commonly used as an ordinary 
intransitive verb of full meaning • “We let our house’’. 

§ 268. Certain verbs are used in the 3 rd 
person singular form (often this alone) with the 
pronoun it as indefinite subject : — ‘‘// is raining^ 
it will snow^\. It scans to me that you are 
wrong” may be considered as an impersonal 
usage. 

Note. “If you please” == “if it please you”. 

Exercise 105 

In the following sentences give equivalents for the italicised 
words: — (i) I will let her come to-morrow. Hari need not go 
to school (3) I must have left my book at home. (4) The 
results must te out to-morrow. ( 5) 1 must to the Senate 
House. (6) Dare you gol (7) He dared me to go in the 
boat (8) I mght to have gone. 



CHAPTER XLIV 


VERBS H. THE PARSING OF VERBS. 

§ 269. In the full par.sing of a verb. We 
may state 

(1) its kind — strong or weak ; 

(2) its use — transitive or intransitive, copula- 
tive or auxiliary ; 

(3) its voice — active or passive (if transitive) ; 

(4) whether it is finite or infinite ; 

(5) its mood (if finite) — indicative, imperative, 

subjunctive : 

(6) its tense (a) present, past, or future, (^) 
whether complete or incomplete, indefinite 
(momentary) or continuous or habitual action is 
denoted ; 

(7) its person and number (if finite) ; 

(8) (if finite) the subject with which as predi- 
cate it agrees in form ; 

(y) (if transitive) the object which it governs ; 

(10) (if neces.sary) the complement which com- 
pletes its predication. 

N.B. Compound tenses should be parsed 
as wholes, not word by word. 

fcixamples : {}) 1 have burnt my book. 

Have burnt — verb, weak, transitive, active, 
finite, indicative, present perfect ten.se. 
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1st person singular ; agreeing with its 
subject /, governing niy hook as object. 

(2) I have toothache every day. 

Have — verb, weak, transitive, active, finite, 
indicative, present indefinite (habitual) 
tense, ist person singular, agreeing with 
its subject /, governing toothache as 
object. 

(3) Alfred became king. 

Became — verb, strong, intransitive, finite^ 
indicative, past indefinite tense, 3rd per- 
son singular, agreeing with its subject 
Alfred^ completed by the subjective 
complement, king, 

(4) I like letters 

1 V citing— verb, strong, transitive, active, 
infinite, gerund, present tense, governing 
letters as object, itself object of 1 like, 

(5) I was taught to write letters by my father. 

To write — verb, strong, transitive, active, 
present infinitive form, retained object of 
the passive verb was taught, itself 
governing letters as object. 

Exkkcise ioo 

Parse ihe verbs in : — (i) Experience will teach us much. 
(2) My brother taught me to swim. (3) Hari was made 
captain. (4) Writing well is not easy. (5) Every one likes, 
the writing of letters. (6) He laughed a hearty laugh. 
(7) To err la human. (8) I was sleeping heavily. 



CHAPTER XLV 


ADVERBS 

§ 270. We have seen in Chapter XI that an 
adverb is a word that is added to a verb, adjec- 
tive, or other adverb or phrase, to modify or 
qualify its meaninij and make it clearer or more 
exact. 

§ 271. We shall also see that just as an 
adverb mav modifv a sinorle word it mav modifv 
a orpoup of words that does the work of a single 
word, i.e., a phrase (without a finite verb) ; e.g,^ 
'*He swam nearlv across the river/’ where nearlv 
modifies the whole phrase “across the river’^ “(if 
not the complete predicate “swam across the 
river^’). 

Note Some Grammarians, who have overlooked the 
function of the phrase as a whole, and shortsightedly have 
confined their attention to single words in the old fashion, 
have made the misleading statement that adverbs may modify 
prepositions, e.g., across in the sentence above, and under in 
“The rock was almost under the water.’* In the last sentence 
the substitution of “submerged” for “under the water” will 
show the advantage of regarding t he. ad verb as modi- 

fying the whole phrase “under the water” [or even perhaps 
as modifying the complete predicate “was under the water]. 

§ 272. Just as an adverb may modify a verb 
or simple predicate it may modify the complete 
predicate, i, e.^ practically the whole sentence. 
.Such adverbs, eg,^ accordingly , conseqifently, so^ 
therefore^ besides^ ho%veve}\ also, moreover 
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perhaps^ yet, nevertheless^ are called Sentence 
Adverbs. 

Perhaps he will •come 

Consequently (or therefore') I went to 
Calcutta. 

N.B, These words have often been re^-ard- 
ed as coordinating conjunctions. They undoubt- 
edly have a connective force and may also be 
called connective adverbsd 

§ 273. The most common adverbs that we 
use are descriptive adverbs, sometimes called 
adverbs of manner, they are chiefly used to 
describe more fully the action named by a verb, 
or participial adjective (formed from a verb), and 
to say how (in what manner) it is done ; or 
sometimes to describe in what way an adjective 
is applicable, z.e., to modify its meaning, 

“He is walking slowlvC “He fought 
hravelC' 

“A quickly drying (or quick-drying) paint, 
“A rouf!;hl\ behaved man.” 

Note. Many adverbs apparently descriptive are more 
properly adverbs of decree denoting amount ; e.g., '‘''roughly 
equal’- (=- almost equal), '‘'‘surpnsingly honest*’ (=»very), 
’‘closely similur.” , 

Most descriptive adverbs of manner are 
formed from adjectives by the addition of the 
suffix: -/v ; e.g., brave, bravely ; slow, slowly ; 
roughs roughly ; sad, sadly, 

' The recommendation of the Committee on Terminology is 
“That no words which can be treated as Adverbs be included among 
coordinating coniunctions ; it being recognised that some adverbs 
(jualify the sentence as a whole.” 
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Note the spelling of happy^ happily ; tunny ^ 
funnily ; feeble, feebly ; ^gentle, gently ; noble, 
nobly, 

N,B, All words in >/y are not adverbs. 
Many adjectives end in -/v, eg., silly, manly, 
godly, friendly^ These are turned into adverbs 
in various ways usually by ir.eans of a phrase 
“in a manly way’’ (but sillily is used). 

2. Often a word can be used as either adjec- 
tive or adverb without change of form, eg, “A 
fast runner/’ He runs fasf^ ; “The train is 
late^* ; “You have come latcP So with early, 
hard, loud, 

§ 275 . Several different kinds of adverbs 
that we have studied already can be grouped 
together as indicating adverbs. These are 

{^a) Demonstrative Adverbs (§ 157) of differ- 
ent kinds 

(i) place - here, theyi\ yonder, far, below, 
etc. 

{ii time — now, then, soon, to-day, iornicr- 
ly, afterwards, etc. 

{iii) manner — thus, so ; e. g., “you should 
not do so/’ 

(b) Interrogative adverbs 1^32) : — 2vhen z' 
where why ^ how ? 

(e) Emphasizing adverbs •(§ 153) : — 7 wry^ only 
(“only two“). 

{d) Relative Adverbs (§ 156), e.g., when^ 

where, while, why ; connective adverbs or 
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adverbial connectives, introducing adjectival 
clauses, which refer back to noun antecedents : 

We found him in the room where he had 
been shot. 

N,B. When there is no such antecedent 
expressed and these words introduce adverbial 
clauses or noun clauses they are subordinating 
conjunctions/ but their adverbial character may 
be recognised by using the term connective 
adverb or adverbial connective/ e,g., “I lay 
where I fell/' ‘‘1 did not know where to go/' 

Note. ^'There was once a king reigning in Delhi.’’ In 
this use of there all idea of pointing out a place has been lost,, 
and the word is almost meaningless. This may be called its 
“introductory use”. All that the sentence means is “A king 
was once reigning in Delhi.” 

§ 276. Adverbs of Degree, or Adverbs of 
Amount and Number 

(a) (i) Corresponding to the d‘ finite numeral 
adjectives, cardinal, and ordinal we have adverbs, 
once, twice, first (it is not necessary to say 
firstly), secondly, etc. 

(itj Corresponding to indefinite number- 
adjectives we hav^ such adverbs as often, ahvays, 
seldom, sometimes, again^ frequently. 

Most of these answer such questions as How 
often ? Where (in order) ? 

^ See Grammatical Terminology, Recomraendatioris XXX and 
XXXI, The Association of Assistant Masters considered that when, 
where, etc,, introducing subordinate clauses (even when thej’ are 
dependent questions) shall be called conjunctions and not adverbs. 
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(bj Corresponding to adjectives of quantity 
we have such adverbs as very, quite, enough^ 
greatly ^ partly, altogether scarcely , I have too 
little time, he is a little known man, a much 
abused statesman, I like him more every day. 
These answer such questions as In what degree ? 

§ 277. There are then these classes of ad- 
verbs : — 

(1) descriptive adverbs or adverbs of 

manner ; 

(2) indicating adverbs of different kinds , 

(3) adverbs of degree or of quantity 

(and number) ; 

(4) Sentence adverbs. 

There is also the negative adverb not (with 
never, nowhere) which is sometimes classed 
separately, but may treated as either an adverb 
of degree or a sentence-adverb. 

Yes and no are really sentence-equivalents. 

‘‘Are you going ?” Yed^ ( = 1 am going). 

(= I am not going). 

N,B, I. The work of an adverb maybe 
done by a phrase (a group of words without a 
finite verb) : In the morning, at night, after 
dinner, side by side, somehow or other, in this 
way. It may also be done by a clause (a group 
of words with a finite verb. 

2 A word that is usually a noun is sometimes 
used adverbially; He went home, I am a year 
older, 1 have been here all day, the stick was a 
yard long. 
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[If it is necessary to state the case of the noun, it may be 
called accusative, but there seems no necessity for this.] 

§ 278. Some adverbs of manner (descriptive 
adverbs) and some others can have Comparative 
and Superlative forms as descriptive adjectives 
can. Adverbs which are identical in form with 
adjectives make their comparative and superla- 


tive forms in 

the same way 

: — 


Comparative 

Superlative 

late 

long 

later 

longer 

latest {and last) 
longest 

high 

higher 

highest 

as well as 



soon 

sooner 

soonest 

often 

oftener 

ofeenest 

and the irreg 

ular 


much 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 

well 

l)etter 

best 

far 

lurther 

farthest 


further 

furthest 


Badly has worse and worst. 

But most adverbs, especially with two or more 
syllables, use the adverbs more and most : 

bravely more bravely most bravely 

or for the comparison of inferiority, less emd least: 
bravely less bravely least bravely. 

Many adverbs, tliere^ then^ how^ once, 

twice, first, secondly, therefore, when, why, can- 
not have det^rees of comparison. 
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Exkrcisk 107 

Pick out and name the adverbs in the following sentences 
and say what words they modify: — (i) We will always sit 
hand in hand. (2) I go to Calcutta quite often. (3) How’ 
are you ? I am very ill, but 1 am not well. (4) My brother 
could play cricket very well formerly. (5) That man will 
probably be rewarded for acting so promptly and courageously. 
.6) By and by the men came near. (7) Have you ever been 
afloat ? (8) No, but I shall certainly go to sea soon. (9) You 
will be glad to come home again. (10) Yes, that is only too 
true. 


Exercise to8 

Give the comparative and superlative forms of the adverbs 
above, if they have any. 


Exercise 109 

Pick out any adverbial phrases in the sentences above, 
and say what words they (pialify. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 279 . We have seen (§41) that a preposi- 
tion is a word that is comrnonly used before a 
noun or a noun-equivalent to form a phrase. It 
shows the relation between {d) whatever is de- 
noted by that noun (or noun-equivalent) which it 
ooverns and {b) some other thing (or attribute of 
a thing) or event, which is denoted by the word 
qualified or modified by the phrase. 
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(1) My pen is on my desk. 

(2) I have covcie from school, 

(3) I take great pleasure in reading 

hooks. 

(4) We are ready for the fight. 

In sentence (3) "‘reading books” is a noun- 
equivalent governed by the preposition in. The 
phrase “in reading books” is adverbial, modifying 
the predicate “take pleasure”; and in shows the 
relationship. 

N.B, The noun (or pronoun, etc.) that is 
governed by the preposition is in the accusative 
case and is said to be its object. 

Note. i. A phrase is a gronp of words whicii does not 
contain a finite verb. 

2. Every phrase is not introduced by a preposition : e.g., 
'‘^Hearing a noise ^ I left the room.'* 

§ 280 . (a) The preposition usually precedes 

the noun or noun-equivalent that it governs ; but 
when a sentence is introduced by an interrogative 
or relative pronoun which is the object of a pre- 
position, the preposition sometimes follows (usu- 
ally being separated by several words), especially 
in colloquial or informal speech. Instead of "" 7 b 
whom are you wrjting ?” or ""This is the book 
from which 1 was copying"" w^e can say "" Whom 
are you writing to or ""This is the book (that) 

1 was copying fronr. 

Note. In poetry and rhetorical speech the order is often 
reversed with other words even w'hen the verb is active. 

{b) In a sentence like “Everyone talked about 
the event” talked about is almost equivalent to a 
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transitive verb with a direct object ( = discussed), 
and it may be turned into the passive, ‘^The 
event was talked about by everyone”, the prepo- 
sition following the noun that it governs. 

§ 281. vSometimes two prepositions or a 
preposition and another word are joined together 
to make a compound preposition : ''as for me, 
I shall certainly pass”, "^according to him I am 
wrong” ; so with owuig to, because of^ instead 
of^ out of\ etc. There may even be three 
words : by jneans of, on account of, with 
reference to, in spite of, in front of ; or even 
more ; for the sake of, in the course of Fhese 
may also be called preposition-phrases. 

Note, i. Some prepositions, e.g., concerning, regarding, 
pending have been formed from verbs : but they must be 
parsed as prepositions. (“Pending his decision we did 
nothing,’’ “we have heard nothing regarding this’'. 

2. The same phrase may be adverbial in one sentence 
(“The house was built in the joresf^) and adjectival in another 
(“The house in the forest was small”). 


§ 282. There are many words that are used 
now as prepositions, now as adverbs. We must 
see whether such a word stands alone and 
modilies a verb, or merely introduces a modi 
fying phrase in which it governs a noun or 
noun-equivalent. 


Adverb 

I am staying in ( — inside). 
Put on your coat. } 

Put your coat on ) 

You go in front and I will 
go behind, 

A doctor lived near. 


Preposition 
I stayed in the room 
Put this on the desk. 

You must go in front of Hari 
and I will go behind him. 
The doctor came near him. 
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Note. But may be used as a preposition (=s except) : 
“All but him had run away.§ ** 

§ 283. Amongst <he noun-equivalents that 
can be governed by prepositions (besides pro- 
nouns) are the following ; 

(1) Words that are normally used as : — 

(^z) Verbs (i) gerunds. — By working 
hard you will get a prize 
(ii) Infinitives — He wanted nothing 
hut to die. 

(b) Adjectives — He was dejected to the 
last. 

(( ) Adverbs — Since then he has never 
succeeded. 

( 2 ) Phrases — We were disputing about how 

to get there. 

(3) Clauses — We were arguing as to when 

we ought to star t. 

§ 284. Some of the common prepositions 
are : — about, above, across, after, against, along, 
among', at, before, behind, below, beneath, beside, 
between, beyond, by, during, except, for, from, 
in, into, inside, near, of, off, on, onto, over, out- 
side, past, round, since, till, until, to, toward fsj, 
through, throughoyt, under, underneath, up, 
upon, with, within, without. 

§ 285. In parsing, it is well to parse the 
phrase as a whole and also the separate words 
in it ; e.g., “He sat in his chair." 

In his chair — adverbial phrase (of place) 
modifying sat. 
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in — preposition governing his chair ^ 

his — possessive adjective qualifying chair, 
referring to the antecedent he. 
chair — class noun, singular, accusative case, 
object of the preposition in. 

Exercise no 

Parse the phrases and prepositions in the following sen- 
tences (saying what words they govern, and of what kind the 
phrases are), (i) The boy ran along the road to the house. 
(2) As he rail along he saw a man going into the house. (3) 
He went in after him. (4) He saw a boy with bloodstained 
clothes. (5) All the chairs but one were broken ; and that 
was the one which he was sitting in (6) The cat climbed up 
the tree and sat on a Ijranch. (7) The dog could not climb up 
after her, and sat on the ground gazing up. (8) John was 
first and James came after ; but they both came in the 
evening. 

Exercise in 

Point out the single adverbs in the last exercise. Which 
of them can Jalso be used as prepositions? Construct sen- 
tences in which they are so used. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

CONJUNCTIONS 

§ 286 . A conjunction is a link-word. It is 
used to join. 

(a) (i) two words or two phrases of a similar 
kind within a simple sentence ; e.g, 
a double subject, a double predicate, 
etc. “This man was in his dotage 
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and out of his senses” j “Two and 
two make four ’’ ; “An officer and 
a gentleman never does this”) ; or 
(ii) the last two members of a multiple 
subject, etc,, (“a lion, a fox, and an 
ass became friends”) ; 

{b) the two co-ordinate parts of a double 
sentence or the last two in a multiple 
sentence (“I love you, but you do 
not love me”), 

(r) the main clause and a subordinate clause 
(ftoun-clause or adjective-clause) of 
a complex sentence. 

Its work, therefore, is to link together sen- 
tences, clauses, or words that are similar parts of 
speech, or phrases that are equivalent to the 
latter. 

§ 287. Co-ordinating conjunctions connect 
words . or phrases or clauses that are of similar 
kind or equal rank and grammatically indepen- 
dent of each other. See {a) and {b) above. 
Such are and, but, still, for, or. 

We called a doctor, for she was very ill. 

He must come soon, or 1 shall go. 

Note i. And is sometimes called copulative (merely 
linking or adding), but adversative (contrasting', or dis- 
junctive (connecting alternatives) ; for illative (giving the 
reason for an inference). 

Note 2. Yet, so, therefon, also, are classed as sentence 
adverbs. See § 272 and note. 

§ 288. Co-ordinating conjunctions that are 
used in pairs are called co-relative. 
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Both Rama and Hari were there. 

Either Rama or Hari must come. 
Neither Rama 'nor Hari was there. 
(N. B. Verb singular). 

*5 289 . Subordinating conjunctions join sub- 
ordinate noun-clauses or adverbial clauses to the 
main clauses of complex sentences. They are 
always clause-links and never word-links They 
introduce clauses that are dependent on other 
sentences. . 

These are ; — 

(a) noun-clauses — “I know that he will 
come.” (.Sometimes omitted — “I know 
he will come.”) 

{b) adverbial clauses ; — 

(1) time — while, after, before, 
since, as soon as ; “I have been 
home since you went away.’’ 

(2) place — where-, “It is lying where you 

put it. ’ 

(3) cause — because, since, seeing that ; 

*'Since (or seeing that) you are 
here, you had better stay.” 

(4) purpose — {in order) that ; “I have 

sent some money {in order) that 
you may come home.” 

(5) result — (after so) — ‘‘He was so 

ill that we gave up hope.” 

(6) condition — if, unless, provided {that) ; 

“I will give you some money, 
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provided {that) you give me a 
receipt.” 

(7) concession, (although) ; “He could 

not jump across, although he tried 
hard. 

(8) comparison — as, than ; “He is taller 

than I am.” 

Some conjunctions are compound, eg.^ in 
order that, provided that, as soon as. These 
should be parsed as wholes. 

§ 290 . In parsing, state the kind of the con- 
junction, and what it joins, e.g., 

'1 will go after the post has com.e.” 
after — subordinating conjunction, join- 
ing the adverbial clause “the post 
has come” to the main clause “1 
will go.” 

N.B. Some words used as conjunctions 
may also be used as adverbs or as prepositions ; 
e.g., but, after, before, since, until ; or as other 
parts of speech, e.g., that, when, where. 

li Conj. — I will go after the post has come. 

Prep. — 1 will go after two o’clock. 

Adv. — You mu.st come after. 

2. Conj. — He 'is poor now, but he will 
become rich. 

Prep. — All but one fell ill. 

Adv. — There was btit one doctor in the 
town (=only). 

^ Blit is equivalent to a relative pronoun in “There is no one but 
wishes him well” ( = who does not wish) 
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3. Conj, — I know that he will come. 

Demons. Adj, — I have seen that man 
before. ^ 

Demons, Pron, — You shouldn't have done 
that. 

Pci. P/ on. — This is the house that ]'dck 
built. 

4. Co 7 i/. — It is lying" where you put it. 

ReL Adv. — It is lying in the place where 
you put it. 

Inter rog. Pron . — Where did you put it ? 

N.B, A complex sentence may have two 
subordinate clauses that are co-ordinate to each 
other, e.g.^ both adverbial clauses of time ; 
will see him when I have had my walk and ^hen 
I have bathed.” These two sentences are of 
equal rank, and are joined by a co-ordinating 
conjunction, 

Exkrcise 1 12 

Pick out the conjunctions in the following sentences, say 
what they join, and what kind of clause is introduced by each 
subordinating conjunction. — (i) We cannot go until you 
arrive ; but we don’t want to be late, so please come as soon 
as you can. (2) Did you know that I saw you when you 
were in Calcutta? (3) All but three’of our students will fail, 
because they have not passed the test. (4) I shall gain more 
marks than he will, if we are examined both in history and 
in English. (5) If your tooth is not better, I think you 
should have it taken out when you go to Calcutta. The pain 
lasts but for a moment. 



CHAPTER XLVIIl. 

SYNTAX— CONCORD 

§ 291. Syntax is that aspect of grammar 
which treats of the relationships of words when 
they are used in sentences and their normal com- 
bination and arrangement. 

The main structure of sentences has been 
studied, and also many of the usages of syntax 
have been dealt with in connection with the classi- 
hcation and fornts of the different parts of speech, 
for differences of form (inflection) exist only to 
indicate differences of function. 

So far as simple sentences are connected the 
usages have been expressed as (i) laws of concord 
or agreement, the relationship cf the words 
or phrases in a sentences with each other, e.g., in 
number, person, gender or case ; (ii) laws of 
government, f.r., the determination by one word 
of the inflexional form of another. 

A few important points of syntax which have 
been touched on incidentally will receive further 
treatment here, before we deal with the use of 
the .subjunctive -mood of the verb, or its equi- 
valent, in connection with the subordinate clauses 
of complex sentences. 

§ 292. The finite verb of a sentence agrees 
with its subject-word in number and person ; e.g. 
"1 am going” “He is going”. “They are going,” 
“He has gone”, “They have gone.” 
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There are some exceptions, usually only 
apparent rather than real, to this normal 
usage : — 

(1) A collective noun, being the name of a 
group or collection as a unitary whole, normally 
takes a verb in ilie singular form. ^‘The herd is 
coming along the road”. I3ut when the speaker 
is thinking of the numerous individuals who 
make up the collection, the plural form of the 
verb is occasionally used : ‘‘The lowing herd 
wind slowly o’er the lea’' (Gray). Cf. “The old 
committee was successful in its work”. “The 
new committee xverc not united in their opinions” 

( 2 ) A double subject (two subject- words 
joined by and^ has a verb in the plural form, 
“Rama and Hari have finished their work, and 
are ready.’’ (Notice also the plural form, theiri) 

But (a) if the two subject- words really denote 
one and the same thing, a singular verb is used, 
“An officer and a gentleman never does such 
things” “(?>.. a man who is both an officer and a 
gentleman, the idea being that every officer 
should be a real gentleman and behave according* 
ly) ; “Death and glory is what he wants”, “His 
life and career was one of great success”. 

(h) When the two parts of an apparently 
double subject are joined by as well as, in addi- 
tion to, or besides, instead of and, the verb is 
singular, agreeing with the first noun, which is 
the real grammatical subject : “A pistol as well as 
some bombs was found’’. 
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(3) Where two singular co ordinate subject- 
words are joined by the disjunctive conjunction 
or or nor (to express an alternative) the verb is 
in the singular form : "Either Rama or Hari has 
to go,” ‘‘Neither one nor the other ts willing to 
give up hts holiday” (Notice also the singular 
form /its.) 

But when the subject- words (nominatives) 
are of different numbers, one singular and one 
plural, the verb is in the plural form : “Either 
he fjy they 7 c^eyr wron]^/’ the plural subject-word 
bein^ put nearer to the verb, so that, the verb 
agreeing with the nearer subject, the difficulty is 
less obvious. (Even so it is easy to evade the 
difficulty by writing, ^‘father he was wrong or 
they were/’) 

(4) If two singular subject- words separated 
by or or nor are of the same gender, any posses- 
sive which follows will be singular and of that 
gender (if it refers to them) : “Neither the driver 
nor the guard could state /ns case properly.” If 
the genders are different there is a difficulty. 

(7.) We sometimes find "‘Neither my brother 
nor my sister did t/ictr lessors yesterday/^ but 
this is condemned as incorrect and slovenly. 

(tt) The strictly correct form is “...did /ns 
or /icr “ ; but this is felt to be clumsy and 
pedantic. 

The meaning can usually be given in some 
other way : e.g.^ “My brother did not do his 
lessons, nor did my sister do hers."’ 
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(5) If the singular subject-words separated 
by or or nor are of different persons — two per- 
sonal pronouns, or a noun . (3rd person) and a 
1st or 2nd persona! pronoun — the verb usually 
agrees in person with the nearer : “Either you 
or he has to go,” “Either he or you have to go”, 
“Either you or I am wrong,” “Neither Rama nor 
I am going.’’ But here again a better way is to 
remodel the sentence so as to avoid the difficulty 
(and the temptation to use a plural verb) : 
“Either you have to go or he has,’’ “Neither is 
Rama going nor am I”. 

(6) Pronouns used with a distributive mean- 
ing. and nouns with a distributive adjective (see 
^ 175), take a singular verb. 

Each boy teas told to give up his exercise. 

Neither of my brothers has been here 
(not have.) 

Everyone 7 cas happy and did his best. 

(N.E. The following possessive is his not 
their. If the reference is to persons of both 
sexes there is a tendency to use their : “Each 
boy and girl was told to do their best” ; but in 
careful speech “his or her best” is substituted.) 

§ 293. Pronouns agree in number, person, 
and gender with the nouns for which they stand ; 
but the case of a pronoun depends on the work 
that it does in its own sentence or clause ; e.g.., 
if it is the object of a verb or a preposition its 
case is accusative. 
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Do you see that man ? He is the man 
whom I followed. 

The girl to whom I spoke is not here ; or 
at least I cannot see her. 

Wlien a relative pronoun seems to have two 
antecedents of different persons it usually agrees 
in person with the latter, and regulates the form 
of the verb accordingly : “Are you the man 
who comes here every day ?” 

§ 294. Apposition. A noun or noun-equi- 
valent which defines more fully the meaning of 
another noun or noun -equivalent, which imme- 
diately precedes it, it is said to be in apposition to 
it. The nouns and pronouns that in this way 
denote the same person or thing are in the same 
case. 

Akbar, the Great Emperor, built a palace 
at Fatehpur Sikri, a place about 20 miles 
from Agra. 

My uncle, Rampada Bahu, is visiting Delhi, 
the capital of India. 

Emperor and Rampada Bahu are nomi- 
native in' apposition to Akbar, and uncle-, 
place and capital are accusative in apposition to 
Fatehpur and Delhi 

Similarly with “He, the wisest man of his 
age, did not grow very old”; man is accusative 
in apposition to he. 

We may have an appositional clause (noun 
clause) instead of an appositional phrase : “The 
general sent an order that one battalion should 
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advance'\ The noun-clause here defines the 
nature of the order. 

When it is used as formal or provisional sub- 
ject or object (see § 129), the words that form the 
real subject are grammatically in apposition 
to it. 

(1) It \s hard to write well. 

(2) He considered it base to run awav in 

•battle. 

(3) It is .said thut all our students have 

passed. 

(4) VV'e thought it possible that he would 

eome. 

(1) and (2) infinitive phrases in apposition to it as 
(i) formal subject (2) formal object ; (3) and (4) 
noun clauses in apposition to it as (3) formal 
subject (4) formal object. 

§ 295 . The nominative absolute construc- 
tion. 

A noun or pronoun used with a participle 
(expressed or understood) in a phrase which has 
no grammatical connection with any word in the 
rest of the sentence is said to be in tlie nomina- 
tive absolute case and the phrase is said to be 
‘‘absolute” (free). 

Dinner being over, we all went for a walk. 

Dinner over, we all {being under- 

stood). 

Caesar having crossed the river , the Ger- 
mans retreated 
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(But ill ‘M~Iaving eaten our dinner, we all- 

went out’’ having eaten refers to we^ ^'having 
eaten our dinner” bemg an adjl. phrase qualify- 
ing we?) 

Note i. The infinitive also appears to be used absolute ly 
e.g.^ be briefs 1 am surprised at yoT’. 

2 , The properly absolute construction ^'All things {being) 
considered^ you have chosen wisely*' has given currency to the 

doubtful expression ^^Considering all things^ you have ", 

when “considering" really refers to the speaker (“considering 
all things, 1 am of opinion that you have..."). 

Exercise 113 

Do the following sentences need correcting ? If so how ? 
Give reasons, (i) A carriage and pair was waiting at the 
station. (2) The turmoil and confusion in the hall was 
appalling. (3) Neither his friends nor he were present. 
(4) Many a llovver is born to blush unseen. {5 Time and 
tide wait for no man. (6) The Duke of Wellington, that 
great soldier and statesman, lived to a very old age. (7} The 
boat being tied up, we all went home. (8) Thoroughly tired, 
everyone went to their beds and slept. (9) The Spartans, 
warriors of skill and experience, could fight better than the 
Persians. (10) This procession marched round the enclosure, 
and when they had completed the circle, made a halt. 

Exercise 114 

Point out any examples of apposition or of the nominative 
absolute construction in the last exercise. Construct two 
examples of your own. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 296. I. In simple sentences or the main 
clauses of complex sentences: — to express a 
desire (wish or command) in the 3rd person : — 
“God save the kin^,” “God be with you " 
(More often' a subjunctive equivalent : “May 
God be ”). 

2. In subordinate clauses : 

(a) Noun-clauses — (f) to express desires : 
— ‘I wish I were there,” “It is desired that a 
reply be given witiiin three days” (more often 
“may be given.”) [it) in dependent qustions : — 
“They asked whether he were willing to go” 
(The indicative form was is now more common). 

{U) Adverb-clauses — 

{i) of condition : — When the condition is 
contrary to fact, i.e. not fulfilled : — "If 
he be king, why does he not govern ?” 
“If he were here, 1 should be glad.” 

(iV. B. (cl) Should be is a subjunctive-equivalent. 

(b) If the condition may (or may not) be fulfilled the 
indicative is used, because tbe statenient is one of fact, not 
of'supposed or imagined action or inaction ) 

(it) of purpose ; — ‘‘Lock up your house 
lest thieves enter it” (now usually 
“that thieves may not enter’ ) 

{in) of concession : — “Though justice be 
thy plea, consider this’’ (Often may 
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be.^ “Though this be madness, yet 
there is method in it.’^ 

§ 297. Subjunctive forms have rapidly gone 
out of use in modern English. In some cases 
indicative forms have been substituted ; in other 
cases we use compound tenses, which may be 
called subjunctive equivalents, formed by means 
of the auxiliaries — may, mi^ht, \^ould^ and should 
(and shall), and the infinitive without to. 

The uses of subjunctive equivalents. 

1 . In simple sentences or main clauses (^/) 

to express a desire : — '^May you have a good 
journey ? (b) where the subordinate t'f clause 

expresses an unfulfilled condition ; ^‘If he were 
here, I should be glad.’’ 

2 . In subordinate clauses : 

{ii) Noun clauses : 

(z) to express desires : “We request that a 
reply znay be given immediately” ; 
(it) in a dependent question or statement : 
“1 think that it would be wrong to go 
now”, “1 asked whether you v/oula 
be here.’' 

(A) Adverb-clauses ; — 

(t) of purpose, — ‘i tell (told) you this, 
that you f 7 tay {might) know.” 

{it) of concession : — ‘’Although you may 
plead that that you were right, 
remember this.” 


=20 
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Exercise 1 15 

Pick out the subjunctives and subjunctive equivalents in 
the following sentences, saying whether each is in a main 
clause or a noun clause or an adverbial clause, (i) Thanks 
be to God (2) I wish I were a mile hence I (3) Take 
care lest you be robbed. (4) Thou your sins be scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow. (5) If it were true, you would be 
angry. (6) You were angry when it happened last year. 
(7) You may go. (8) Though he plead never so eloquently, 
I will not listen to him. (9) If I were to listen,, I should be 
unjust to others. (10) My request is that you be mercilul. 


CHAPTER L 

INDIRECT OR REPORTED SPEECH 

§ 298. ( 1 ) Rama said “1 will go”. 

( 2 ) Rama said that he would go. 

In sentence (i) the words “I will go’, within 
quotation marks, are the words actually used by 
Rama. I'hey are in “direct speech.” 

In sentence ( 2 ) Rama’s words are reported 
by someone else. They are given in “indirect 
speech” or “reported speech.” 

The words “(that) he would go” are gramma- 
tically dependent on the words “Rama said”. 
This particular kind of noun-clause (a subordinate 
clause of a complex sentence) is called a 
dependent statement- The words “I will go” 
make an independent statement capable of 
standing alone. 
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§ 299. (i) Hari said “Will it rain V’ 

( 2 ) Hari asked if it would rain. 

In sentence (i) th5 words “Will it rain 
in direct speech (within quotation marks) form a 
direct or independent quotation, capable gram- 
matically of standing alone. 

In sentence ( 2 ) the words “(if) it would rain” 
in indirect speech form a dependent question- 

§ 300. Similarly there may be a dependent 
desire. “My prayer is that you may be prosper- 
ous’\ the direct or independent form of which 
would be “May you be prosperous.” 

§ 301. The change from direct to indirect 
or reported speech (when reported by a third 
person). 

( 1 ) All pronouns are changed to the third 
person. 

“I will come to see He said that 

would go to see him. 

( 2 ) When the verb of saying (principal verb) 
is in the past tense, every verb in the present 
tense in direct speech is changed into the corres- 
ponding past tense form : — 

Present indefinite (drive) into past indef. 
(drove). 

Present continuous (is driving) into past con- 
tinuous (was driving). 

Present perfect (has driven) into past perfect 
(had driven). 
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Future (shall drive) into future in the past 
(should drive) ; (will drive) into (would 
drive). 

Present subjunctive (be driven) into past subj. 
(were driven). 

Present subjunctive (may drive) into past subj. 
(might drive). 

After a verb of saying in the present tense no 
change is required. 

(3) Demonstratives (pronouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs) denoting nearness are changed into 
those denoting remoteness (time or place). 

this these here hither hence now 
become that those there thither thence then 

(4) Statements of general truth may remain 
unchanged : — ^^‘Plato taught that truth is always 
beautiful, even on this earth. ^ 

(5) Suitable introductory words have some- 

times to be supplied : — e.g , {d) whether before a 
dependent question ; {h) that before a statement 
(c) Let before a dependent desire. •‘Come to 
London at once’^ "'Let him come to London../’ 
or introduce some words like ‘‘He bade him 
come...^’ ‘‘He asked him to come ’’ 

Examples — 

Direct speech. ‘‘Lord E^arl ’ said the messen- 
ger “I come to bid thee yield us thy treasure. 
Buy us off, and we will give you peace.’' 

Indirect speech (reported by a third person). 
The messenger said that he came to the earl to 
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bid him yield them his treasure. Let him buy 
them off and they would give him peace. ( Or 
if he would buy them o*ff, they would ). 

N,B. If the speech is reported by the person 
addressed the pronouns are changed accordingly. 
The speech above, if reported by the Earl, would 
be : — The messenger told me that he came to 
me to bid me yield them my (treasure. If I 
would buy them off, they would give me peace. 

Direct speech : Cmsar said to them, “If 1 
am willing to forget your old insults, can 1 also 
ignore my recent injuries at your hands 

Reported speech (by a third person) : Csesar 
asked them whether, if he were willing to forget 
his old insults, he could also ignore his recent 
injuries at their hands. 

Reported speech (by them) : Oesar asked us whether, if 
he were willing to forget our old insults, he could also ignore 
his recent injuries at our hands. 

Reported (by Csesar) : I asked them whether, if I were 
willing to forget their old insults, I could also ignore my 
recent injuries at their hands. 

Exercise 116 

rurn into indirect speech (reported by a third person) : — 

(1) A father writes to his son Hari, “I have received your 
school report from the headmaster I am glad that you have 
done so well, and I shall let you go to Calcutta for your 
holiday.” 

(2) They said “We are revenue officers, and have seized 
these horses near the inn where we are staying, at a place 
about three miles from here 
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Turn into direct speech “He said that burning houses 
were indeed a grievous sight, but it would be still more 
grievous to see their wives and children driven into captivity.” 

**Exercise 117 

Turn the sentences in (i) or (2) in' the last exercise into 
indirect speech as reported (i) by Hari, (2) by the 
revenue officers. 


CHAPTER LI 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 

§ 302. A complex sentence consists of a 
main clause and one or more subordinate clauses 
dependent on the main clause. Subordinate 
clauses are of three kinds, viz., noun-clauses, 
adjective-clauses, and adverbial clauses, according 
as they do the work that is commonly done by 
nouns, adjectives, or adverb.s. If this simple fact 
is remembered there need be no difficulty. 

N.B- A clause differs from a phrase in 
having a finite verb, or subject and predicate of 
its own. 

§ 303. (i)i^ noun-clause may, like any other 

noun-equivalent or noun, stand 

{a) as subject to the principal verb (in 
the main clause) ; 
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(d) as object to the principal verb (in the 

main clause) ; 

(c) as object to a preposition in the main 
clause ; 

((3?) in apposition to the subject or object 
(or formal subject or object) of the 
main clause. 

(c) as complement to a verb of incom- 
plete predication. 

{a) Thai you should be dishonest gives 
me sorrow”; 

{h) “I know that you will regret it'\ 
‘‘Tell me what you wanf'' 

(c) ‘‘I have no inft'rmation as to where 
he is staying. 

id) ii) It is true that he is very ill. 

(nj I think it’s disgraceful that you 
should tell lies. 

(e) His ambition was that he should be 

a doctor. 

What gives me sorrow ? Ans. “That you 
should be dishonest” which is equivalent to a 
noun, eg., “Your dishonesty.” What is true? 
Ans. “That he Is ill,” (= ‘‘Your illness”). What 
is his ambition ? Ans. “That he should be.. .” 
which is equivalent to a noun phrase with an 
infinitive, i e., a verb noun, “To be a doctor.” 

N. B. (a) A noun-clause often begins with the conjunc- 
tion that ; but it may begin with an adverbial connective, 
(or interrogative adverb) e.g., when, where, why, how, (“I 
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know why you have come\ and that may be omitted and 
understood (“I know you will regret 

(h) Adjective clauses are often .introduced by the relative 
pronoun that. 

(e) The only safe method then is to ask what work is done 
by the clause. A noun* clause will give an answer to a 
(juestion asked by means of “what ?*’ ; and it can often be 
replaced by a noun or a noun-phrase. 

Note. A noun clause often takes a form like the follow- 
ing : “Of this I am certain, that he will never improve^**' 
where it is in apposition to this. 

(itj An adjectival clause is a clause which, 
like an adjective, describes or defines what is 
denoted by a noun or noun-equivalent in the 
main clause. 

It is usually introduced by a relative (relative 
prououn or relative adverb) : — ‘That is the man 
whotn I saw at the door^\ “This is the place 
where I left my book\ But the relative pronoun 
is often omitted and understood when, if retained, 
it would have been the object of a verb or prepo- 
sition in the subordinate clause ; c.g.^ “That is 
the man / saw at the dood^ 

N,B. An adjectival clause answers a ques- 
tion asked by means of “Which or ‘‘What 
kind of ?“ 

Note. That is sometimes rather loosely perhaps, used 
as equivalent to a relative adverb ; e g. “The reason that 
I wrote is...’' ( = why, for which) ; “At the time I was 
writing.,.'' (»when, at which). 

(in) An adverbial clause does the work that is 
couinionly done by an adverb, modifying a verb 
or adjective (generally used predicatively) or ad- 
verb in the main clause. It is introduced by an 
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adverbial connective, (subordinating conjunction) 

and is equivalent to an adverb of time, place,, 
cause, etc. For examples see Ch. xlvii, subor- 
dinating conjunctions. 

Note, (a) That is sometimes used as equivalent to an 
adverbial connective, eg., “I am sorry that you are going^^ 
where that is equivalent to because. It also regularly intro- 
duces clauses ; “You have grown so much that I hardly 
know you.'^ 

{b) In comparisons we often find an apparent compound 
conjunction like as which is the result of a clause being 
understood and omitted, e.g., “He looks as ij he were dying, ’ 
i e., as he would look if he were dying ; “He writes better 
than when he was last examined,” i.e., than he wrote when 
he was... 

(r) With regard to adverb-clauses expressing comparison’ 
and result, e.g , 

You have grown so much that I hardly knew you 
He writes as well as his brother does. 

He is more skilful than you are. 

it may not be easy to decide whether they iriodify the whole 
predicate (which is perhaps the most likely), or merely the 
preliminary as., or more^ with or without the accompanying 
adverb or adjective {so much., as well., more skilful). 

^d) An adverbial clause often answers (|uestions asked by 
means of interrogative adverbs “When ? Where ? Why ? 
How ? ’ 

(tf) Nominative absolute phrases are generally equivalent 
to adverbial clauses; eg. “^// being welf we shall go” « 
if all is Dinner being over., we w’ent out” = when dinner 

was over... 

§ 304. Some difficulties : 

(^?) “1 will maintain whai I have said”. “What 
I have said” is the object of will maintain and 
is therefore a noun clause. It is, however, a sub- 
ordihate clause that is part of the main clause. 
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Main clause — will maintain what I have”. 
Subject — /. 

Predicate — ^\\\ maintain 

Object — the noun-clause ‘‘what I have said’^ 

Subordinate clause — “what I have said ’ — 
tioun-clause, object of maintain. 

Subject — / 

Predicate — have said 
0<^/^r/~what 

Sometimes it is analysed thus — 

Main clause — ‘‘I will maintain that” 

Object — that (understood as part of what) 

Subordinate clause — “which I have said” — 
adjectival clause, qualifyincr ^dliaP 

Object — which (understood as part of 
what). 

It is true that “what” is the equivalent of “that 
which^^, but the actual sentence has “what” and 
not ‘'that which” 

What^ however, may also be an interrotjative 
pronoun in such a sentence as “Tell me what you 
wanf where “what you want” is a dependent 
question and therefore a noun-clause. 

(jj) When a relative clause ("clause introduced 
by a relative) is attached to a noun to define its 
meaning or to describe the thing denoted, it is 
called a restrictive or defining clause, “The horse 
that is in the stable is an Arab”. Here the ad- 
jectival clause is necessary in order to make clear 
which particular horse is meant. . 
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When the relative clause refers to an antece- 
dent that is already defined, and so merely gives 
further details it is called a continuative clause : 
horse, which is in the stable, is an Arab’^ 

The possessive nty points out quite clearly 
'which horse is meant, and the clause ‘‘which is in 
the stable'^ merely ^oes on to aive further infor- 
mation which may be useful but is not absolutely 
necessary. 

A restrictive or defining clause is subordi- 
nate. 

A continuative clause is really co-ordinate, 
(though apparently and in form subordinate) ; t.e.^ 
it really makes up a double sentence, not a com- 
plex sentence. 

N,B. (i) A restrictive clause mav be intro- 
duced by “thad^ ; 

a continuative clause is never intro- 
duced by “that’k 

(ii) a continuative clause is put between 
commas, but a restrictive clause is 
not. 

See § 168 note for another example and ex- 
planation. 

(c:) (i) He gave orders that the infantry 
shonld advance, (2) I approved of the orders 
that he gave. 

In sentence (i) “that the. ..advance^’ is a noun- 
clause in apposition to orders, the object of the 
main clause. (We might have said “He ordered 
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that the infantry should advance” where ‘‘that... 
advance'’ is a noun-clause, object of ordered.^ 

In sentence ( 2 ) “that he gave"' is an adjecti- 
val clause qualifying and defining orders. That 
might here be replaced by ‘•which” ; but not in 
sentence ^i). 

Similarly with 

(1) 1 hold the belief that this is wrong 

(noun clause), 

( 2 ) 1 dislike the beliefs that he holds 

(adjl. clause). 

(d) A subordinate clause may have a sub- 
ordinate clause within itself : “I asked him why he 
did not come to see me when he was in Calcutta'' 

(i) Main clause*: “1 asked him why etc.” 

(it) Subordinate clause : “Why he. ..Calcutta”, 
noun-clause object of asked in the main 
clause (i). 

(Hi) Subordinate clause ■: “When he was in 
Calcutta”, adverbial clause, modifying 
“come to see me” in subordinate clause 

(ii)- 

(e) It will be seen that we cannot be guided alone 
by the word that introduces the subordinate 
clause. 

Where^ v:hen^ ^hy may introduce clauses of 
all three kinds. So perhaps may that. 

Noun clause. 1 know that he will come. 

I wonder when he will come. 
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AdjL clause, I know the man that came. 

I can tell you the time when he 
arrived. 

AdvL clause. You have grovsjn so much that I 
hardly know you. 

I shall go when he has gone. 

(I cMTi glad that you have come.) 

Examples of analysis 

(r) A man whom I respect very much thinks that my con- 
duct was wrong. 

General analysis : 

{a) A man thinks that my Main clause. 
conduct was wrong. 

{b) Whom I respect much Subordinate adjl. clause^ 

qualifying “a man^^ in 

(«)> 

(c) 'rhat my conduct was Subordinate noun clause^ 

wrong. object of ''thinkV* in (a) 

Detailed analysis (if re({uired) ; 

As for simple sentences ; see Ch. XXL 

(2) A good story that illustrates my point was told me by 
my father, to whom it was related when he was in London by 
a man who was the victim of the accident that it narrates. 

General analysis : 

(a) A good story was told main clause (1) 
me by my father 

{b) That illustrates my subordinate adjectival clause 
point. qualifying in {a) 

{c) To whom it was relat* continuative main clause (2) 
ed by a man {apparently subordinate^ 

hut really) coordinate 
with (a) 
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{d) When he was in 
London 

{e) Who was the victim of 
the accident 

(/) That it relates 
Detailed analysis : 


subordinate adverbial 
dauie, modifying "'was 
relaiedl^ in {c) 

subordinate adjectival 
cl ause, qualify i ng ‘ "the 
man ' in {c) 

subordinate adjectival 

clause, qualifying ‘ 'acci- 
dent^ in (e). 


As for siniplc'Sentences, if re(]uired. 

Exercise ii8 


Analyse. 

(1) I should like to know when you are coming. 

(2) The money I lost was found yesterday. 

(3) We shall go out to play, when school is finished. 

(4) A tiee fell just where we had been sitting. 

(5) I can see the house which we used to live in. 

(6) I hope that you will have a good journey. 

Exercise 119 

Analyse : — (i) I did not like the resolutions that he brought 
forward. (2) At the meeting he brought forward a resolution 
that ladies should not become members. (3) That you have 
wronged me doth appear in this (4) I will show you the place 
where the battle was fought. (5) You talk as if you had been 
successful. (6) It is not likely that he will succeed, since he 
is not respected by those who knew him well when he was 
younger. (7) The fact that you were carele!^s cannot be 
denied. (8) There is the beggar we used to give money to. 



APPENDIX 


(a) NUMBER. 


(i) {a) Some foreign plurals (see § 99 for othersi — 


Addendum 

addenda 

Genus 

genera 

Analysis 

analyses 

Larva 

larvae 

Appendix 

appendices 

Oasis 

oases 

Axis 

axes 

Phenomenon 

phenomena 

Criterior 

criteria 

Stratum 

strata 

Erratum 

errata 

Vertex 

vartices 


(b) GENDER (see§ 118). 


(1) Distinguished by different words : — 


Musculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Bachelor 

maid, spinster 

Hart 

roe, hind 

Boar 

sow 

Horse, stallion 

mare 

Boy 

girl 

Husband 

wife 

Brother 

sister 

King 

queen 

Buck 

doe 

Lord 

lady 

Bull or ox 

cow 

Male 

female 

Bullock, steer 

heifer 

Man 

woman 

Cock 

hen 

Nephew 

niece 

Colt or foal 

filly 

Papa 

mamma 

Dog 

bitch 

Ram 

ewe 

Drone 

bee 

Sir 

madam 

Duck 

drake 

Sire {a horse) 

dam 

Earl 

countess 

Sloven 

slut 

F ather 

mother 

Son 

daughter 

Friar, monk 

nun 

stag 

hind 

Gander 

goose 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gentleman 

lady 

Wizard 

witch 

(h) Also notice the following contracted forms — 

Murderer 

murderess 

Lad 

lass 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Founder 

foundress 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Songster 

songstress 

Waiter 

waitress 
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{Hi) Foreign words : — 

Czar czarina Sultan sultana 

Bean belle Don donna 

Signor Signora (a married lady=:Mrs.) 

Signorita (an unmarried lady = Miss.) 

M B. Mistress when prefixed to the name of a married 
lady is contracted, being written Mrs. and pronounced missir 

Sir when prefixed to the name of a knight or baronet must 
be used with the full name or once that has been mentioned 
with the Christian name, Sir William Jones, Sir William, never 
before the surname alone, as Sir Jones (though Sir W Jones is 
allowed in writing). But Lady Jones would be correct for his 
wife. 






